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The editors of this book of cnticism have brought together a collec- 
tion of writings sufficiently varied and comprehensive to mdicate the 
mam trends and developments of critical thought in the Western World 
from Pope through Croce Since the seventeenth century the number of 
critics and the volume of their works have increased so rapidly that 
choice for an anthology is a difficult task, and many favorites of each 
editor have reluctantly been excluded in order to make room for the 
major selections which teachers and students might be expected to seek 
in this book Though we have tried not to neglect any country, we have 
chosen heavily from France, Germany, and England simply because 
during the past two and a quarter centuries these countries have pro- 
duced the majority of the critics, but we have not ignored other coun- 
tries, and we have included five American critics Of twentieth-century 
critics we have included only Bergson and Croce because we believe 
their ideas have been more influential than those of their contempo- 
raries Perhaps at the present time the most flourishing critical kchool 
IS the Marxist, but the fact that Plckhanov and other Marxists are so 
easily obtainable in cheap editions makes it seem unwise to crowd them 
into this book of established critics » 

We have attempted to represent each writer with an extract of 
sufficient length to give an accurate indication of his main point ''f 
view Likewise, m order to illustrate the history of critical thought, we 
have preferred general theories to specific judgments on individual 
works Aesthetics and philosophy arc so closely allied to literary theories 
that It is not always possible to draw a line between them, but we have 
tried to make a distinction so far as practicable. Sometimes, however, 
philosophers like Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Bergson have con- 
tributed more to critical theory than a practicmg literary critic like 
Sainte-Beuve But our primary intention has been to represent the 
most important critical idea' of the past two centuries whether they 
were written by a poet, a novelist, a literary critic, or a philosopher, 
and we trust that we have succeeded 

Our original plan was to give fully annotated bibhographies for 
each critic, but this scheme had to*be modified in order to ec^omize, 
on space. We have, therefore, tried to give annotations where most * 
needed. And we have also endeavored to make the introductory ^otes 
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of practical benefit to the student without attempting to eliminate the 
ne^ for lectures by the professor of literary criticism 

In this volume, Mr Allen assumes responsibility for all parts except 
the Anyrican selections, which Mr Clark edited, but Mr Allen re- 
ceived the generohs advice of Mr Clark, who is an experienced editor, 
and the able assistance of several friends, whose efforts deserve specific 
acknowledgment First on the list is Dpan Helena Brawley Watts, of 
Webber College, Florida, who not only did a large part of the editmg of 
the eighteenth-century English selections but also translated the ex- 
tracts from Madame de Stael and Voltaire The editors are deeply 
indebted for her scholarly help 

Others who made special translations for this volume are Dr Al- 
lan H Gilbert, professor of English at Duke University, who trans- 
lated the extract from Croce’s La Poesia, with the kind permission of 
Mr Croce and the Macmillan Company, Mr Samuel Putnam, the dis- 
tinguished professional translator, who provided the English version of 
Bclinski, Mr Field Honnc, Newscaster in German, CBS, New York, 
who translated Lessing, and Professor E Gustav Johnson, of North 
Park College, who translated Thonld 

The editors are also grateful to the many academic friends who have 
offered valuable suggestions, especially Professor Spencer Wood, of 
Gnnncll College, Professor Henry Lilly, of Davidson College, Pro- 
fessor Earl Griggs, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
_Cecil Rew, of Bowling Green State University The staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has assisted the work in many ways Miss Evelyn 
Simmons has generously helped in checking proof and assisting with 
the Index 

The editors likewise wish to offer their thanks to all those persons 
and publishing houses which have kindly permitted the use of copy- 
righted material, specific acknowledgment of which has been made m 
the text. 

G W A 
H H C 
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La premiere condition pour bien appr6cier 
Ics anciens critiques et ieurs productions de 
circonstance, c’est done de se remettre en 
situation et de se replacer en idee dans I’esprit 
d’un temps. 

Sainte-Beuve 



ALEXANDER POPE 

(1688-1744) 
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An Essay on Crittasm, published in 1711, was probably written in 1709, 
before Pope was twenty-one years of age 'Although he is generally 
considered today as the greatest English pOct of his age, Pope in the 
eighteenth century shared with Dryden and Johnson the position of 
critical authority An Essay on Cnttcism, one of his earliest poems, 
served as the basis upon which his late r crit ical reputation was 
founded 

"The poem is a brilliant application of neoclassical doctrines to 
cnticism * It IS at once both familiar and original familiar in that it 
is consciously founded on the classical theories of Aristotle, Longinus, 
Horace, Quintilian, and their followers Vida, Boiieau,‘ Rapin, 
Le Bossu, and Bouhours, original in that it shifts the emphasis of 
such materials from the poet to the critic However, as Professor 
Sherburn says — 

Pope was not beguiled by any itch of originality, his method was 
scientific and inductive the expenence of the past could be 
codified into guiding rules and could show the proper temper 
and behavior for the critic In general, his object was to restate 
accepted wisdom (or commonplace), but to restate it in that 
compelling form which is the magic of true wit * 

Criticism in the early eighteenth century was in general disrepute, 

as Swift’s Tale of a Tub, published m 1 704, indicates in its contempt 

• 

‘Earlier English metrical treatises on the art of poetry include Mulgrave’s Essay 
on Poetry (i68a), Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse (1684), and Lord Lans- 
downe’s Essay upon Unnatural Flights in Poetry (1701) These works, however, were 
addressed to the poet, not the cntic 

‘Pope’s copy of Boileau is in the Huntington Library Professor Root has examined 
the bc»k and describes it as “a thin quarto volume entitled* ‘ The Art oj Poetry, 
written in French by The Sicur de Boileau, made English by Sir William Solmes, 
London, Pnnted for R Bendcy, and S Magnes, in Russel-street in Covent Garden, 
1683 ’ ft! the lower margins of Caqtos 1 and iv Pope has in a very q^at pnnt- 
mg hand analyzed Boileau’s matter ” For a list of Pope’s annotations, see Robert 
Kilburn Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938), p *31, n 5. 

•George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p 86 
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for the pedantic critic and the Grub Street hack writer * Essay 
on Cnttasm, appearing in the next decade, also contains satiric por- 
traits of bad critics' Pope was following a literary convention as well 
as his own personal bent when he turned his couplets against the fop 
who considered it fashionable to damn new books, the narrow-minded 
critical poetaster who led others astray by arbitrary pronouncements on 
literary subjects, and the carping scholastic critic Pope’s couplet on 
the pedantic critic 

The bookful blockhead, ignorandy read. 

With loads of IcamM lumber in his head, 

deserves to be placed beside Ben Jonson’s caustic denunciation of the 
type, as “those common torturers that bring all wit to the rack, whose 
noses are ever like swine spoiling and rooting up the Muses’ gardens, 
and their whole bodies like moles, as blindly working under earth, to 
cast anv, the least, hills upon virtue ’’ * 

An Essay on Cnlutsm, aside from the attacks on false critics, seems to 
be an honest attempt to set up practical rules for judging literature. 
Pope points out the qualifications of mind necessary to the critic, sug- 
gests ways by which such modes of judgment may be developed, and 
stresses the importance of taste above all other criteria in literary 
matters To him, as to Joubert, “le goflt est la conscience litt6raire 
dc l’ 4 me ’’ 
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AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM 
1711 
Part I 

[On the formation of taste and juagment in critics and poets] 

’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill, 

I But, of the two, l ess dang’rous is th’ offense 
I To ti re our patien ce, than mislead our sense. 

Some few m that, but numbers err in this. 

Ten censure wrong fnr one who writes amiss : 

A fool might once himself alone expose. 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, ^ne / 
fin jus t alik e, yel^earh b elieves h lS own . 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 
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Both must alike from heaven derive their light, 

These born to judge, as well as those to write 
Let such teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well. 
lAuthors are }»rtial to their wit, ’tis true, 
iBut are not critics to their judgment too^ 

Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind. 

Nature affords at least a glimm’nng light; 

The lines, though touched but faintly, are drawn right 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced. 

Is by ill coloring but the more disgraced. 

So by false learning is good sense defaced 
Some are bewildered in the maze of schools. 

And some made coxcombs nature meant but fools : 


In search of wit, these lose their common sense. 
And then turn critics in thei r own defense 
Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write. 

Or with a rival’s, or an eunuch’s spite 
All fools have still an itching to deride, 

Anchfain would be upon the laughing side 
If Maevius ‘ scribble in Apollo’s spite. 

There are who judge still worse than he can write 
Some have at first for wits, then poets passed, 
Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 

' Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 


Those half-learned witlings, num’rous in our isle, 40 

As half-formed insects on the banks of Nile, 

Unfinished things, one knows not what to call, 
f Their generation’s so equivocal, 

^To tell em*would a hundred tongues requirepi 
-Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire J 
But you who seek to give and merit fame. 

And justly bear a critic’s noble name. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go; ’ 

Lau^h not beyond your depth, but be discreet,® so 

. And^ark that point where sg nse and dullne ss meet. 

writings of VergO and 

UonM «Cf. Horace. 38-41 , Vida. Dt ark potkea, i, 39-40. 
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Nature to all things fixed the limits fit, 

And wisely curbed proud man’s pretending wit.* 

As on the land while here the ocean gams, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains. 

Thus in the soul while memory prevail s. 

The sol id power of understanding fails ; 

WhCTe beams of warm iciagmation ol av. 

The me mory’s soft figures melt aw av. 

One science only will one genius fit, 6 o 

So vast IS art, so narrow human wit 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 

But oft in those confined to single parts 
Like kings we lose the conquests gained before. 

By vain ambition still to make them more 
Each might his sev’ral province well command. 

Would all but stoop to what they understand 
First f ollow NATURc Tand your judgment frame 
By her lu st standar d, which is still the same. 

Unerring nature' still divinely bright,^ 70 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 

Life, force, and beaut y, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and t est of art * 

Art from that fund" each jusT supply provides ; 

Works without show, and without pomp presides: 

In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigor fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains. 

Itself unseen, but in the effects remains " 

Some, to whom heaven in wit has been profuse, so 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use, 

*Cf Boileau, VAripoHique^x, *3”* 4 

^here is nothing more elusive in the Ess<^ than the use of the*critical catchword 
**naturc Under the influence of the eighternth-century critics, the Anstotelian 
maxim that the poet was to imitate nature received a very realistic interpretation 
**Naturc’* not only meant the universal clement in the world but the life and soaety 
of the times See also 11 89, 24^, and 297 

*Cf Horace, Ars poetica, 317, Boileau, UArt poetique, m, 359, Vida, De arte poettca^ 
455-456 Pope urges in the Preface to his tran^ation the Iliad (fVorks, VI, 
357) “For Art is only like a prudent steward that lives on managing the nches 
of Nature ” 

*£lwin gives a reference to Mulgravc's Essa^ on Poetry 

A spirit which inspires the work throughout, 

As that of nature moves the world about. 

Itself unseen, yet ail things by it shown 
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For wit and judgme nt often are at strife, 

Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 

’Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed ; 

Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed 

The WingM courser , likp a prpn’riMig 

Shows most true mettle when vou check his cours e. 

Those Rules of old discovere d, not devise d. 

Are nature still, but nature methodized • ’ 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 

Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights : 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she showed,* 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. 

Held from afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize. 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise 
Just precepts thus from great examples given. 

She drew from them what they derived from heaven; 

The generous m tic fann ed the poet’s fi re. . 

And t aug ht t he world with reason to admire ( 

Then criticism the Mtuses' handmaid proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved 
But following wits from that intention strayed, 

Who could not win the mistress, wooed the maid , 

Against the poets their own arms they turned, 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they learned 
So modern ’pothecarics, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold m the practice of mistaken rules. 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey. 

Nor time ntor moths e’er spoiled so much as they: 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made; 

These leave the sense, their learning to display. 

And those explain the meaning quite away 

You then whose judgment the right course would steer. 
Know well each Ancient’s proper character. • 

iBoileau, L'Artpofbqm, iv, 229, Horace, Dt mat., i, 1, c 41. 

•CS Vida, De arte poetua, in, 8-14 
»Cf ibid I, 71-74, 409-414, m, 185. 
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His fable, subject, scope in every page S ISO 

Religion, country, genius of his age. 

Without all these at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticize. 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring. 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring 
Still with Itself compared, his text peruse; 

And let your comment be the Mantua n Muse.“ 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 130 

A work t’ outlast immortal Rome designed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic’s law. 

And but from nature’s fountains scorned to draw 
But when t’ examine every part he came. 

Nature and Homer were, h e found, the sam e " 

Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design. 

And rules as strict his labored work confine 
As if the Staginte o’erlooked each line 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 

To copy nature is to copy them . — 140 

^me beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

For there’s a happiness as well as care 

Music r esembles poetry ; m each 

Are nameless gra ces which no methods teach. 

And which a master hand alone can reach ^ 

If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since r ules were made but to promote their en d) 

Some lucky license answer to the full 
Th’ intent proposed, that license is a rule 
jThus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, ,so 

I May boldly deyiate from the common track , 

From vulgar bounds with brave disordei part. 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,** 

Which, without passing through the uidgment. gain s 
T he heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus some objects please our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order rise, 

^Vergil was born in the vicinity of Mantua * 

^‘Aristotle was born at Stagira in h^cedoua References to the *‘xnighty Stagi- 
nte” were the hterary fashion ^^ileau, VArt poHtque, i, 75-76, iv, 77-80 
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The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 

Greajt„wit& sometmips may glor ious ly offend. 

And rise to faults true_CTitics dare no t mend , 

But though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made) 
Mode rns, bewar e' or if you must offend 
SgShlsr the "precept, ne’er transgrees its end ; 

^t It b e seldom, and entripelled hy need , 

^cTRave . at least , preepdent to plead ; 

The critic else proceeds without remorse. 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, even in them, seem faults 
Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportioned to their light, or place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occasion and the place comply. 

Conceal his force, nay, seem sometimes to fly. 

Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 

Nor IS It Homer nods but we that dream 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands, 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all-involving age 
See, from each clime, the learned their incense bring; 
Hear, in all tongues consenting paeans ring’ 

In praise so just let every voice be joined, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind 
Hail, bards»triumphant ' born in happier days, 

[ Immortal heirs of universal praise ' 
iCWhose honors with increase of ages grow, 

I As streams roll down, enlargmg as they flow, 
Hf^ations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ’ 

O may some spark of your cel estial fi re. 

Thenast, the meanest of your sons inspire 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights. 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes). 
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T p teach vain wits a science htde known . 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own! 


Part II 

[On principles of poetry and critics’ attention 

Of all the causes whic^i conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools 
Whatever nature has m worth denied. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride ; 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wmd: 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense . 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense 
If once right reason drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day 
Trust not yourself, but, your defects to know. 

Make use of every friend — and every foe. 

A_ little learning is a dang’rous thing ; 

Dnnk deep, or taste not th e Pierian sprin g: 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 

While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 

But more advanced, behold with strange surprise. 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ' 

So pleased at first the tow’ring Alps we try. 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 

Th’ eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labors of the lengthened way ; 

Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes. 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

^*Cf Roscommon, An Es^ay on Translated Verse (1684) 

**Pride, of all others the most dangerous Fault, 

Proceeds from 'want of Sense or want of Thought.’* 


to them] 
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A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author wri t : 

Survey the Whole, nor se ek shg;hr fg^nlts tn find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor lose for that malignant dull delight. 

The gen’rous pleasure to be charmed with wit.'^ 

But in such lays as neither ebb nor, flow,*® 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts, 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
iBut the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome, 
(The world’s just wonder, and even thine, O Rome!) 
^No single parts unequally surprise. 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes, 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
|The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.*® 


In every work re gard the writer’s en d. 

^ince none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be l ust. the, eondnrt tru e, 
A pplau se, in spite of tri vial faults, is riiie , 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great errors, must the less commit; 
Neglect the ruleTeacn verptu critic lays, 

For not to know some trifles is a praise. 

Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 

Still make ^he whole depend upon a part: 
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liberal attitude of Pope’s may be found in several other places, although he 
succeeded in disregarding the sentiments after he expressed them See Preface to the 
Edition of Studeespeare {Works, VI, 399) “To judge therefore Shakespear by Aris- 
totle’s rules, 18 like tr>ing a man by the lavvrs of one country, who acted under those 
of another ” 

^’Boileau, VArt poHtque, 1, 71-72 

^ A frozen style chat neither ebbs nor flows. 

Instead of pleasing makes us gape and doze 

^*Cf Horace, Ars poeiica, U 347~353> and the Earl cd Mulgrave, An Essay on Posfry, 
U. 67-69 
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They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one loved folly sacrifice 
Once on a time, La Mancha’s knight, they say, 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way. 

Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage. 

As e’er could Dennis “ of the Grecian stage; 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools. 

Who durst depart from Aristode’s rules. 

Our author, happy in a judge so nice. 

Produced his play, and begged the kmght’s advice; 
Made him observe the subject, and the plot. 

The manners, passions, unities, what not^ 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about. 

Were but a combat m the lists left out 
“What' leave the combat out'”’ exclaims the knight. 
Yes, or we must renounce the Stagirite 
“Not so by heaveh (he answers in a rage) 

“Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage.” 
So vast a throng the stage can ne’er contain 
“Then build a new, or act it in a plain ” 

Thus critics o f less ludement than capr ice. 

Curious, not knowing, not exact but nice. 


Form short ideas, and offen d in art s 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts 
Some to concetl alnne their racif 
And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at every line; 
Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or fit; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit 
Poets, like painter s, thu s unskilled to trace 
|The naked nature and the living gra ce.^ 

With golds and jewels cover every part. 

And bide w.ith ornaments their want of ar t 
T rue wit is nature to advmtage dressed , 

V^at oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex[ii-pgsei 
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i^Don Quixote de la Mancha Pope alludes to an episode in the second part of 
Don QuiXOte 

“Sec below, 11 584-587 of this Essay, for another reference to Dennis John 
Dennis replied to Pope’s lines with Refsettons critical and salyrtcal upon a late rhapsody 
caWd an Essay upon Criticism (London [1711]) For a history of this malicious but 
entertainir^ quarrel, sec George Sherburn, The Early Career oj Alexander Pope 
(Oxford, 1934), pp. 104-112, and H G Paul’s dissertation, John Dennis, 

/fix Zj/f and Crififixm (^lumbia Umvcrsity Press, 1911), pp 86-100 
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Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 

That gives us back th e image of our mind . so® 

As shadeT more sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit; 

For works may have more wit than does ’em good, 

As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for lamuaee all their care expres s. 

And value books, as women men, for dress: 

Their praise is still — the style is excellent; 

The sense, they humbly take upon content. 
u Words are, lik e leaves, and w here they most abound , 

' Much fruit of sense beneath is r arely fou nd. s*® 

False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 

Its gaudy colors spreads on every place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey. 

All glares alike, without distinction gay ; 

I But true expression, like th’ unchanging sun, 

Tdlears and improves whate’er it shines upon. 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable • 

A vile conceit in pompous words expressed s®® 

'Is. like a clown m regal p urple d ressed 
I For difPrent styles with difPrent subjects sort. 

As several garbs with country, town, and court 
Some by old words to fame have made pretense . 

Anc ie nts in p hrase, mere moderns in their sense, j 
Such labored nothings, m so strange a style, 

'Amaze th ’ unle a rned, and m ake the lear ned snule^'l 
Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play, ^ 

These sparks with awkward vanity display 

What the §ne gentleman wore yesterday, ss® 

And but so mimic ancient wits at best. 

As apes our grandsires, in their doublets dressed. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new, or old 
j Be not the first by whom the new are trie d, 

/ Nor yet t he last to lav the old aside 
^ But most by numbers ju dge a poet’s song, 

"A poor scholar who aped the dress of a gentleman of the court, m Ben Jonson’s 
Eufry Man out 0/ His Humor, 
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And s mooth or rough , with them, is right or wrong" 

In the bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools adnure, 

' Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 

No t mend their mind s, as some to church repair. 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alo»ie require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep m one dull line 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes. 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes. 

Where’er you find “the cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line, it “whispers through the trees” 

If crystal streams “with pleasing murmurs creep,” 

The reader’s threatened (not in vain) with “sleep” 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraugh t 
With some unmeaning thing they call a though t. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along 
Leave such to tunc their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly smooth, or languishingly slow; 

And praise the easy vigor of a line 

Where Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness join. 

iT tuc ease jiLWXiting romrs fr o m art , not chan ce. 

inove_iaiiae5t_who havc_Lcarned t o dance . 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offense. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labors, and the words move slow 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending com, and skims along the mam. 
Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise. 

While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 

^'Gf Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid, vxx, 1094^1113 
Dryden’s Alexanders Feast 
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I Now biirns with glory, and then melts with love; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to fiow. 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the world’s victor stood subdued by sound ! 

The power of music all our hearts allow. 

And what Timotheus was, is Drypen now. 

Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too httle or too much. 

At every trifle scorn to take offense, 

That always shows great pride, or litde sense 
Those heads, as stomachs, arc not sure the best. 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve 
As things seem large which we through mists descry, 

Dullness is ever apt to magnify 
^ Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 

The ancients only, or the modems prize.“ 

Thus wit, like faith, b y each man is applied 
To one small sec t, and all are damned beside 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 

And force that sun but on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes. 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes, 

Which, from the first has shone on ages past, 

Enhghts the present, and shall warm the last; 

Though each may feel increases and decays. 

And see now clearer and now darker days, 

Regard not then if wit be old or new . 

But blame the false, and value still t he true. 

/Some nejer advance a judgment ol their" own. 

But catch the spreading notion of the town; 

They reas o n a n d conclude by precede nt, 

And own stale nonsense which they ne’er invent. 

So me ludge of authors’ names, n ot works, and then 
N or pi^e nor oia me the writir) g»_ but the men . 

Ofall this servile herd, the worst is h e 
That in proud dullness loins with qualit y: 

**A slight quip at the expense of the men who were mvolved in the battle over the 
Ancients and the Modems 
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A constant cntic at the great man’s board, 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

What woeful stuff this madrigal would be, 

In some starved hackney sonneteer, or me^ 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 410 

How the wit brightens! how the style refines! 

Before his sacred name fites every fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought' 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learned by being singular; 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they puiposely go wrong 
So schismatics the plain believers quit. 

And are but damned for having too much wit. 

§ome prai se at morning wha t Jhey hlame at night, 4,0 

But a lways think the last opinion righ t. 

A muse^by these is like a mistress used, 

This hour she’s idolized, the next abused; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 

’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side 
Ask them the cause, they’re wiser still, they say; 

And still tnmn rrow’s wiser than today. 

W^Aink ou r fathe rs fools, s o wise we grow : 

C 5 ur wiser sqns,^ no doubt, will think us so . 

Once school-divines this zealous isle o’erspreeid; 440 

Who knew most Sentences, “ was deepest read : 

Faith, gospel, all, seemed made to be disputed. 

And none had sense enough to be confuted 
Scotists and Thomists,’^ now, in peace remain. 

Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane 
If faith itself heis diff’rent dresses worn. 

What wonder modes in wit should take their tui^n'* 

Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 4so 

Which lives as long as fools are pleased to laugh. 

Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 

**Peter Lombard, pupil of Abelard, wrote the SenUnttae They were a sutrypary of 
theological doctrine and were taught in the schools 

’niiomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, rival philosophers in the Middle Ages. 
’’Famous for its secondhand book shops. 
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Sdll make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honor merit then, 

When we but praise ours el ves in otherjnen. 

Parties in wit attend on those of state, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose. 

In various shapes of parsons, cntias, beaus, 

But sense survived when merry jests were past; 

For rising merit will buoy up at last 
Might he return, and bless once more our eyes. 
New Blackmores and new Milbournes “ must arise. 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus *’ again would start up from the dead. 
i F.nvy will meri t, as it s shade, pursue , 

But, l i ke a shadow, proves the substance true • 

For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 

When first that sun too powerful b eams d isplays. 


But even those cloud s at last adorn i ts \^y, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day 
Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes. 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes 
No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch wits survived a thousand years. 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost. 

And bare threescore is all even that can boast, 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 

And such as Chaucer is,*® shall Dryden be 
So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand; 
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**The Reverend Luke Milbourne had planned a translation of Vergil before 
Dryden *8 and had attacked Dryden’s Sir Richard Blackmore had attacked Dryden 
for '*irreligion and folly ** Dryden mentions these men in his Preface to the Fables 
'Greak cntic famous for his attack on Homer 

"Spence, AwedoUs (1890), p. ig, quotes Pope “1 read Chaucer still with as much 
pleasure as almost any of our poets He is a master of manners, of description, and 
the first tale-teller m the true enhvened natural way — P 
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When the ripe colors soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 

When mellowing ye2irs their full perfection give, 

And each bold figure just begins to live, 

I The treaQh.’rous colors the fair art betray . 

[ And all tl^ b rigHFcreation fades aw ay ' 

Unhappy wit, like mos^ mistaken things. 

Atones not for that envy which it brings; 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 

But soon the short-lived vanity is lost; 

Like some fair flower the early spring supplies. 

That gaily blooms, but even in blooming dies. 

What IS this wit, which must our cares employ? 

The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy; 

Then most our trouble still when most admired. 

And still the more we give, the more required ; 

Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease. 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please; 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun. 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo. 

Ah let not learning too commence its foe ' 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel. 

And such were praised who but endeavored well : 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 

Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 

Now, they who reach Paxntissus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to spurn some others down; 

And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become the sport of fools; 

But still the worst with most regret commend. 

For each ill author is as bad a friend. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways. 

Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise' 

Ah ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast. 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 

'I Good nature and good sense must ever join; 

I To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

“See Gepffrey Txllotson, On tiu Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1938), pp. 100-1 
short discussion of Pope’s fear that the Enghsh language would change 
the “end of one Age ’’ 
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But if in noble minds some dregs remain 
Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain, 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Nor fear a dearth in these flagiti ous times. 

f No pardon vile obscenity .should find, 

Though wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 

But dullness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence m love. 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase 
When love was all an easy monarch’s care. 

Seldom at council, never in a war, 

Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ. 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit; 

The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play. 

And not a mask went unimproved away; 

The modest fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 

The following license of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 

Then unbelieving priests reformed the nation, 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 

Where heaven’s free subjects might their rights dispute, 
Lest God himself should seem too absolute : 

Pulpits their sacred satire learned to spare, 

And vice admired to find a flatt’rcr there! 

Encouraged thus, wit’s Titans braved the skies, 

And the press groaned with licensed blasphemies. 

These monsters, cntics' with your darts engage, 
j Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 

I Yet shuo-th ^r fault, who, scandalously nice, 

Will need? mistake an author into vice: 

I All seems infected that th’ inf«:ted sp>y, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

Part III 

[Advdee to critics] 

then vyjLa t Morals c ritics ought to show. 

For ’tis but half a judge’s task, to know. 

’Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join; 
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In all you speak, let truth and candor shine. 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 


Be silent 




Some positive, persisting fops we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will,needs be always so; 

But y ou with pleasure own your errors past. 570 

And make each day a critique on the last 
’Tis not enough your counsel still be true; 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do : 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

Without good breeding truth is disapproved , 

That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggard s of advice on no pretense. 

For the worst avarice is that of sense 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, sso 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

IFear not the anger of the wise to raise, 

Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

’Twere well might critics still this freedom take. 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak. 

And stares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 

Fear most to tax an Honorable fool. 

Whose right it is, uncensured, to be dull . 

Such, wi&out wit, are poets when they please, 590 

As without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous trut hs to unsuccessful satires. 

And flattery to fulsome dedicators. 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more. 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain. 

And charitably let the dull be vain; 

Y our silence there is better than vour snite . 

For who can rail so long as they can write'* 

Still humming on, their drows>’^ course they keep, 600 

And lashed so long, like tops, are lashed asleep. • 


"John Dennis had vmtten a tragedy, Apptut and Virginia See above, note 18, 
L 370 of this Ertcty 
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False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, iskLcs wil Ljiiend-,^igiC-pace» 

What crowds of these, impemtently bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets in a raging vein, 

(Even to the dregs and squeezings of the brain, 

/S frain out the last dull droppmgs.of their sen se. 

And rhyme with all the_t age of impotence . 

[Concerning bad critics] 

Such shameless bards we have; and yet ’tis true, sio 

There are as mad, abandoned critics too. 

The booMul blockhead, ignqijintiy read. 

W^th loads of learned lumber m his head, 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list’mng to himself appears 
All books he reads^ and_all he_reads_assails, 

From Dryden’s Fables down to Durfey’s “ Tales 
With him most authors steal their works, or buy, 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary “ 

Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s friend, 620 

Nay, showed his faults — but when would poets mend'* 

No place so sacred from such fops is barred. 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard : 
Nay, fly to altars, there they’ll talk you dead; 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread . 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks. 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes. 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

And never shocked, and never turned aside. 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’nng tide. 63a 

[Definition of a good critic] 

But where’s the man, who counsel can bestow. 

Still pleased to teac h, and vet not proud to know ? 

Unbiased, or by favor, or by spite. 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right; 

Though learned, well-bred; and though well-bred, sincere; 

“Thoinai D’Urfey (1653-1723), doggerel poet, Ta/w, Tragical and Comical (1704) 
■Sir Samuel Garth, poet and phyucian, published The Dispensary, a mock-heroic, 
in i6gg. '^^ore the Great Fire famous for its book stalls 
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Modestly bold, and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show . 
And tyladly praise the merit of a foe ? 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Gen’rous converse; a soul exempt from pride; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side? 


[History of criticism] 

Such once were critics ; such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty S tagirite fi rst left the shore, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore; 

He steered securely, and discovered far. 

Led by the light of the Maeonia n star. 

Poets, a race long unconfined and free. 

Still fond and proud of savage hberty, sy> 

Received his laws, and stood convinced ’twas fit. 

Who conquered nature, should preside o’er wit. 

Hsracfi. still charm s with grac eful negl igen ce. 

And without metHod talks us mto sense; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly cpnvev 
The t ruest notions in t he esisiest wav . 

He who supreme in judgment, as in wit, 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ. 

Y et mdged with coolness, though he siiny with fire:/ 

His precepts teach but what his works inspire. sso 

’ Our critics t ake a contrary extreme. 

Tfi^ judge with fury, bur they write with phlegmu 
Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius “ Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call ne w beauties forth from every lin e! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 

The scholar’s lesiming, with the courtier’s ease. 

In grave Quintilian’s copious work, we find 
The justest rules, and clearest method joinedl 670 


•‘Homer was supposedly bom m the province of Maeoma ^ 

••Greek rhetorician and cnuc of the fiiet century ».c. 

••Petromus Arbiter, supposed author of the Sattrai, attached to the court of Nero. 
"Refnence to Quintihan’s renowned work on oratory, InitibOK oraiana 
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Thus useful arms in magazines we place. 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace; 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 

Still fit for use, and ready at command 
Thee, bold Longinus i all the Nine inspire. 

And bless their critic with a poet’s fire • 

An ardent judge, who, zealous «n his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 

And IS himself that great Sublime he draws. 

Thus long succeeding critics justly reigned, 
License repressed, and useful laws ordained. 
Learning arid Rome alike 'in empire grew, 

And ar ts s t ill foll o wed where her eagles flew : 
iTrom the same foes, at last, both felt Iheir doom, 

I /And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome 
With tyranny, then superstition joined. 

As that the body, this enslaved the mind , 

Mu ch was believed, but little understood . 

■A^.tp_be .duil was co nstrued to be good ; 

A second deluge learning thus o’er-run, 

And the monks finished what the Goths begun 
At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 

(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame ') 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove those holy vandals off the stage 
But see' each Muse, in Leo’s golden days,’* 

Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays, 
Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its rums spread, 

Shakes off the dust, and rears his rev’rend head 
I Ihfii isculpture a nd her si ster arts re vive , 

Stones leaped to form, and^rocErBefan to live; 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 
yV^Raphael pamtccE^nd a.Vidajuiig 
IinmorlsrVjda,' o n wh os e honored brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s jyy grrmT* , 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame' 
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**For lAngxnus sec Gilbert, LatertBy Cnitetsmf Plah to Dryden, pp 144-198 

(* 5 * 3 ~* 5 aO was m the ^^golden days” of the Italian Renaissance 
^ushop Vida, author of the treatise on epic poetry, wag born at Cremona. 
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But soon by impious arms from Latium chased, 

Their ancient bounds the banished Muses passed : 710 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But cyit ic-learmng No urished most in France, 

The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys. 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways 
B ut we, brav e Brit ons, foreiBtn laws despi sed. 

And kept uncohquered, and uncivilize d , 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We_still d efied the Romans, as of old 

Yet some there were, among the sounder few 

Of those who less presumed, and better knew, 7ao 

Who durst assert the luster ancient cau se. 

And here restored wit’s fundamental laws 
Such was the Muse whose rules and practice tell 
“N ature’s chief masterpiece is writing we ll ” 

Such was Roscommon, not more learned than good. 

With manners gen’rous as his noble blood , 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known. 

And every author’s merit, but his own 

Such late was Walsh — the Muse’s judge and friend, 

Whn justly knew to blame or to commend ; 73® 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert, 

The elearest and the sinccrest heart. 

This humble praise, lamented shade' receive. 

This praise at least a grateful Muse mav giv e 
The Muse whose early voice you taught to sing. 

Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 

(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise. 

But in low numbers short excursions tries; 

Content if hence th’ unlearned their wants may view. 

The learned reflect on what before they knew 740 

Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 

Averse alike to flatter or offend; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

Walsh, minor poet, one of Pope’s personal friends Undoubtedly 
Pope’s friendship colored his overly cnthusiasuc praise 
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Addison wrote for a wtoe audience through the medium of th e 
popular journals, particularly the 'latler, the Sbeetator . and the Guardum. 
Aside from the essays published m these magazines, there is some critical 
discussion m the Remarks on Italy, the Dialogues on Medals, the essays on 
Vergil’s Georgies, the notes on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and the Discourse on 
Ancient and Modern Learning The “Account of the Greatest English Poets” 
was written in 1694,' and he continued wntmg until his death in 1 719. 

It is to the Spectator papers that the stu dent turns for Addiso n’s 
mature criticism ( A study ot these esiay rmight serve as a summary of 
t he subject matter o f aesthetics in e arly eight e enth-ce ntury England. 
Some of the papers ran continuously from iss ue to iss ue or week to 
w ^; otherswe^F Fco m^ete wl tEm themselves Among the mot^care- 
fuij y constructed criticisms ar^t lib^ on the stage^rrTue'antTFalse WTt,* 
t heBSlads,* Pa ra dise Im i, ’ and ttic I’leusutt-s ul llie Imagni adba i* J ^ 
(Addi son’s comments on comedy are, i n the m am, ethi^Jn content: 
like St ^e he disapproved of t he corrupt drama w ritten in ;n9j[jatinn of 
Qw gev^ and W ycherley Some of t he pomts d iscussed in the essays 
o n temtedy a re the use ortHe~ 3 ou 5 le plo t, which AddisoiT didiked; 
tragico medy, which he termed “o ne of the most monst rous inventions 
t hat eve r ent ered into a poet ’s tho^igbt”; and th#. rhvme in plavs . 
with wi nch h e was n ot in sympat hy. ) 

~The essays dealing with Paradise Lost haye been edited by Professor 
Gook.^ Early in the first paper of this series, Addison declares himself 
in sympathy with a freer and more historical type of criticism. The 


■Addison was twenty-two when this poem was wntten and was none too well 
informed on his subject Spence quotes Pope as saying that Addison himself thought 
it "a poor thing ” 

^ *The papers on tragedy are Spectator, nos 39, 40, 4a, and 44, on comedy 446, and 
isolated comments as m no. 35 

Vpeetator, nos 58-63 ^Spectator, nos. 70 and 74. 

*Spettator, no 267 and continuing with every Saturday paper through no 369. 
l^eettttar, nos 41 1-421 

■For a discussion of these papers see the mtroduebon to Cnbasms on Paraduo Lost, 
ed. A S. Cook (Boston, i8ga). 
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gtnr* of the epic at the moment seemed to mean little to him. “It will' 
be sulHcient to its perfection,” he writes of Paradise Last, “if it has in 
it all the beauties of the highest kmd of poetry, and as for those who' 
allege it is not a heroic poem, they advance no more to the diminution , 
of it than if they should say Adam is not Aeneas, nor Eve, Helen.”*^ 
Yet, in the next sentence, he turns his back on this more hberal attitude 
and returns to the classical rules. In general, throughout these papers 
Addison judges the poem by companng it with t h e Iliad and the Aenad. 

In 1897 Basil Worsfold wrote enthusiastically of Addison’s papers on 
the Pleasures of the Imagination’ — too enthusiastically, in fact, later 
scholars have thought Quite recendy Clarence D Thorpe has written 
on these papers, sugg esting a more conse^ative estimate of the ess^s 
as original work but pomting out particularly their value as early 
psychological criticism “ 

Addison’s critical code was drawn from Aristotle, Horace, and 
Longinus, some of their tenets being considerably altered by having 
been filtered through such books as Le Bossu’s TraitS du poime Sptgue, 
Rapin’s Reflexions sur la poetique, and Boileau’s L’Art podique ^till 
there are many evidences in his cnticism of beliefs which are not in 
accord with neoclassical laws Genius is above rules; poetic justice 
need not be observed in the drama, the old ballads have jpositive 
literary value, the wilder aspects of nature are the more interesung' 
these ideas were all promulgated by Addison, and they are more defi- 
nitely of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries than of the 
Queen Anne period ( Also, Addison adapted ph iloso phical material 
for critical purposes. Particularly is this true i p papnm nn 
PleaSUKS Of theTmagination, where he borrows from Locke’s Essay on 
Bupian understanding artd OCcajTohaOTy from BacoTTand Hobbes, i' 
^ddisoh wote with little thought of setting up~ a c ritical code'./ 
His primary aim was to improve the literary taste of the English putiilfic. 
Ur. Johnson explain s the purpo se of Addison’s "^iticisth. It was, -he 
sa^ “to inluse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected con ve yance. 


ed^ in the most alluring form, not lofty and austere, but accessible and 




tha^ they^i ght be easily supplied His att empt^succ e eded, inq uiry 
was aw^en^, and comprebeniion expanSeSJ^^The arrangement 
*Speetatar, no. 267 

tBasiI Worsfold, Prxiuiples of Cntmsm (London, 1897), pp 55-107. * 

"Clarence D Thorpe, “Addison’s Theory of the Imagination as ‘Perceptive 
Response’,” Papers oj the Michigan Academy of Saence, Arts, and Letters, XXI (1935), 
309^30. ’^lives 0/ the Engluh Poets led HiU, Oxford, 1905}, 11 , 1^. 
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of material to suit a general audience was an important factor in 
shaping the form and spirit of Addison’s criticism. He w e ts nr unarily 
the teacher, and his cnticism is adapted to suit that purpos^^ 
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THE SPECTATOR {selections) 

[Concerning Original Genius]* 

Cut mens dimmor, atque os 
Magna sonatwrim, des nomims hujus honorem * 

Horace, Satires, i, iv, 43-44 

' There is no character more frequently given to a writer than 
that of being a geniu^ I have heard many a little sonneteer 

«r* 

^Spectator, no 160, Monday, September 3, 171 1 

*“To him who possesses a mind more divinely inspired and whose Ups are about 
to resound great things, give honor to his name.” 
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called a fine genius. There is not an heroic scribbler in the nation 
that has not his admirers who think him a great genius, and as for 
your smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man among them 
who is not cried up by one or other for a prodigious genius 

My design in this paper is to consider what is properly a g reat 
genius, and tn tbmw grirtm fhniifyhfs tnppthpr nn, en iinmnriTinnTi a 
subject. 

" Among great geniuses, those few draw the admiration of all 
the world upon them, and stand up as the prodigies of mankind, 
who by the mere strength of natural parts and without any 
assistance of art or learning have produced works that were 
the delight of their own times and the wonder of posterity.® 
There appears something nobly wild and extravagant in ' 
these great natural geniuses that is infinitely more beautiful 
than all the turn and polishing of what the French call bel 
espnt, by which they would express a genius refined by con-, 
yersation, reflection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
(The greatest genius which runs through the arts and sciences, 
j takes a kind of tincture from them and falls unavoidably into 
i' imitation 

Many of these great natural geniuses, that were never dis- 
ciplined and broken by rules of art, are to be found among the 
ancients, and in particular among those of the more eastern 
parts of the world Homer has innumerable flights that Vergil 
was not able to reach, and in the Old Testament we find several 
passages more elevated and subhme than any in Homer At the 
same time that we allow a greater and more daring genius to the 
ancients, we must own that the greatest of them very much failed 
m, or, if you will, that they were nuch above the nicetv and 
correemess of the moderns Q^n their similitudes and allusions, 
provided there was a likeness, they did not much trouble them- 
selves about the decency of the comparison. Thus, Solomon 
resembles the nose of his beloved to the tower of Lebanon which 
looketh toward Damascus, as the coming of a thief in the night is 
a similitude of the same kind m the New Testament It would 
be endless to make collections of this nature Homer illustrates 

'Cf Pope, Preface to the translation of the Iliad for another discussion of innate 
genius, also compare Dryden’s hnes — 

Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 

But genius must be born, and never can be taught 
from the prefatory poem for The Double Dialer (1693), 11 59-60, 
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one of his heroes encompassed with the enemy, by an ass in a 
field of corn that has his sides belabored by all the boys of the 
village without stirring a foot for^t; and another of them tossing 
to and fro in his bed and burning with resentment, to a piece of 
flesh broiled on the coals. This parocular failure in the ancients 
opens a large field of raillery to the little wits, who can laugh at 
an indecency but not relish the sublime in these sorts of writings. 
The present Emperor of Persia, conformable to this etistern way 
of thinking, amidst a great many pompous titles, denominates 
himself the Sun of Glory, and the Nutmeg of Delight. In short, to 
cut off all caviling against the ancients, and particularly those 
of the warmer climates, who had most heat and life in their 
imaginations, we are to consider that the rule of observing what 
the French call the btenseance* m an allusion, has been found out 
of latter years and in the colder regions of the world; where we 
would make some amends for our want of force and spirit by a 
scrupulous nicety and exactness in our compositions. Our 
countryman Shakespeare was a remarkable instance of this first 
kind of great geniuses. 

I cannot quit this head without observing that Pindar was a 
great genius of the first class, who was hurried on by a natural 
fire and impetuosity to vast conceptions of things and noble 
sallies of imagination. At the same time, cim anything be more 
ridiculous than for men of a sober and moderate fancy to imitate 
this poet’s way of writing in those monstrous compositions which 
go among us under the name of Pindarics^ ‘ When I see people 
copying works, which, as Horace has represented them, are 
singular in their kind and inimitable; when I see men following 
irregularities by rule, and by the httle tricks of art straining after 
*Cf Boileau, V Art poltique, m, 1 33-1 23 

*For other criticisms of these odes, see Spectator, nos 58 and 147. Later Johnson 
was to say of Pnor that “his poems are written without reguliuity of measure, for 
when he commenced poet we had not recovered from our Pmdanc infatuation.” 
(Liiwr, op ctt , II, 210), and of Watts that his odes were “deformed by the Pmdanc 
folly thra prevailing, and wntten with such neglect of all metncal rules as it is with* 
out example among the anaents” (ibid.. Ill, 303) 

Cf. Sidney, Sonnet m 

Let damty wits cry on the Sisters nine. 

That, bravely ma^d, their fancies may be told; 

Or, Pindar’s apes, flaunt they in phrases fine, 

Enam’ling with pied flowers their thoughts of gold, 

*■ Or else let them m stateher glory shine, 

Ennobhng new-found tropes with problems old; 

Or with strange similes enrich each hne 
Of herb or beast with Ind or Afric hold. 
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the most unbounded flights of nature, I cannot but apply to them 
that passage in Terence: 

. incerta haec st tu postules 
Rattone certa facere, mhtlo plus agas, 

Quam St dts operam, ut cum rattone insamasP 

In short, a modern Pindaric writer compared with Pindar is 
like a sister among the Camisars’ compared with Vergil’s 
Sybil. There is the distortion, grimace and outward figure, but 
nothing of that divine impulse which raises the mind above 
itself and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuses which I shall place in 
a second class, not as I think them inferior to the first, but only 
for distinction’s sake as they are of a different kind. This second 
class of great geniuses are those that have formed themselves by 
rules and submitted the greatness of their natural talents to the 
corrections and restraints of art. Such among the Greeks were 
Plato and Aristotle, among the Romans, Vergil and Tully; 
among the English, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors may be equally 
great, but shows itself after a different manner In the first it is 
like a rich soil in a happy climate that produces a whole wilder- 
ness of noble plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes 
without any certain order or regularity. In the other it is the 
same rich soil under the same happy climate that has been laid 
out in walks and parterres, and cut into shape and beauty by the 
skill of the gardener. 

The great danger in these latter kind of geniuses is lest they 
cramp their own abilities too much uy imitation and form them- 
selves altogether upon models, without giving the full play to 


*“If you would ask to do these uncertain things in a certain way, you would no 
more accomphsh it than if you should try to be insane with reason” (Terence, &UW- 
chm, 1, 1, 16-18) 

tMembers of a fanatic religious sect, originally of the Cevennes in France, but 
known in England as the French Prophets See Tatlcr, nos 1 1 and 357, also Shaftes- 
bury, Characteristics (edited by John M Robertson, New York, 1900, I, 31-32). 
“I am told, for certam, that they are at this very time [1 707] the subject of a choice 
droll or puppet-show at Bart'lemy Fair There, doubtless, their strange voices and 
involuntary agitations are admirably well acted, by the motions of wires smd in- 
spiration of pipes , And whilst Bart’lemy Fair is m possession of this pryplege, 
I dare stand security to our National Church that no sect of enthusiasts, no new 
venders of prophecy or miracles, shall ever get the start, or put her to the trouble 
of trying her strength with them.” 
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their own natured parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good ongmal, and I believe we may observe 
that very few writers make an extraordinary figure in the world 
who have not something in their way of thinkmg or expressing 
themselves that is peculiar to them and entirely their own. 

It IS odd to consider what great geniuses are sometimes thrown 
away upon trifles 

“I once saw a shepherd,” says a famous Italian author, “who 
used to divert himself in his solitudes with tossing up eggs and 
catching them again without breaking them. In which he had 
arrived to so great a degree of perfection that he would keep up 
four at d time for .several minutes together playing in the air, 
and falling into his hands by turns. I think,” says the author, 
“I never saw a greater severity than in this man’s face; for by 
his wonderful perseverence and application, he had contracted 
the seriousness and gravity of a privy councilor; and I could not 
but reflect with myself that the same assiduity and attention, 
had they been rightly applied, might have made him a greater 
mathematician than Archimedes ” 

[Concerning the Development of Fine Taste] * 

Musaeo eontingens cuncta lepore * 

Lucretius, i, 933 

Gratian* very often recommends the fine taste as the utmost 
perfection of an accomplished man As this word arises very 
often in conversation, I shall endeavor to give some account of 
it, and to lay down rules how we may know whether we are pos- 
sessed of It, and how we may acquire that fine taste of writing, 
which IS so much talked of among the polite world.* 

Most languages make use of this metaphor to express that 
faculty of the mind which distinguishes all the most concealed 
faults and nicest perfections m writing We may be sure this 
metaphor would not have been so general in all tongues, had 

^Spectator, no 409, Thursday, June 19, 1712 

* ‘‘Touching everything with the charm of the Muses ” 

*Gratian (1601-1658), author of Agudeza y arte de tngento and El Ordado manual 
The Cowrtifr*s Oracle (1685) and The Art 0/ Prudence were translations of the 

Et Ordculo The style of Lyly is assoaated with the type of writing advocated in 
Grata’s works 

*See Covent Garden Journal ^ no 10, in which Fielding deals with the question of 
taste He describes it as a “nice harmony between the imagination and the judg- 
ment ** 
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there not been a very great conformity between that mental 
taste which is the subject of this paper, and that sensitive taste 
which gives us a relish of every different flavor that affects the 
palate. Accordingly we find there are as many degrees of re- 
finement in the intellectual faculty as m the sense which is 
marked out by this common denomination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a perfection 
that, after having tasted ten different kinds of tea, he would dis- 
tinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular sort which 
was offered him; and not only so, but any two sorts of them that 
were mixed together m an equal proportion, nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far as, upon tasting the composition of three 
different sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several 
ingredients were taken. A man of a fine taste in writing will dis- 
cern, after the same manner, not only the general beauties and 
imperfections of an author, but discover the several ways of 
thinking and expressing himself which diversify him from all 
other authors, with the several foreign infusions of thought and 
language, and the particular authors from whom they were 
borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally meant by a 
fine taste in writing, and shown the propriety of the metaphor 
which IS used on this occasion, I think I may define it to be that 
faculty of the soul which discerns the beauties of an author with pleasure 
and the imperfections with dislike. If a man would know whether he 
is possessed of this faculty, I would have him read over the cele- 
brated works of antiquity, which have stood the test of so many 
different ages and countries; or those works among the moderns 
which have the sanction of the polite • part of our contemporaries 
If upon the perusal of such writings he does not find himself de- 
lighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon reading the ad- 
mired passages in such authors, he finds a coldness and indiffer- 
ence in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too usual 
among tasteless readers) that the author wants those perfections 
which have been admired in him, but that he himself wants the 
faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very careful to observe 
whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, or — if I may be 
allowed to call them so — the specific qualities of the author 
whom he peruses; whether he is particularly pleased with Livy 
for his manner of telling a story, with Sallust for his entering into 
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those internal principles of action which arise from the characters 
and manners of the persons he describes, or with Tacitus for his 
displaying those outward motives of safety and interest which 
gave birth to the whole series of transactions which he relates. 

He may likewise consider how differendy he is affected by the 
same thought which presents itself in a great writer, from what 
he is when he finds it delivered by a person of an ordinary genius. 
For there is as much difference in apprehending a thought 
clothed in Cicero’s language and that of a common author as 
in seeing an object by the light of a taper or by the light of the 
sun. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
such a taste as that I am here speaking of. The faculty must in 
some degree be born with us, and it very often happens that 
those who have other qualities in perfection are wholly void of 
this. One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age has 
assured me that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Vergil 
was in examining Aeneas his voyage by the map; as I question 
not but many a modern compiler of history would be delighted 
with little more in that divine author than the bare matters of 
fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure be 
born with us, there are several methods for cultivating emd im- 
proving It, and without which it will be very uncertain, and of 
little use to the person that possesses it. The most natural method 
for this purpose is to be conversant among the writings of the 
most polite authors. A man who has any relish for fine writmg 
either discovers new beauties, or receives stronger impressions 
from the masterly strokes of a great author every time he peruses 
him; besides that he naturally wears himself into the same man- 
ner of speaking and thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius is another method 
for improving our natural taste. It is impossible for a man of the 
greatest parts to consider anything in its whole extent and in all 
its variety of lights. Every man, besides those general observa- 
tions which are to be made upon an author, forms several reflec- 
tions that are peculiar to his own manner of thinking; so that 
conversation will naturally furnish us with hints which we did 
notAttend to, and make us enjoy other men’s parts and reflections 
as well as our own. This is the best reason I can give for the ob- 
servation which several have made, that men of great genius in 
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the same way of writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain 
periods of time appear together, and in a body; as they did at 
Rome in the reign of Augustus, and in Greece about the age 
of Socrates I cannot think that Corneille, Racine, Molifere, 
Boileau, La Fontaine, Bruy^re, Bossu, or the Daciers would have 
written so well as they have done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who would form to himself a 
finished taste of good writing to be well versed in the works of 
the best critics both ancient and modem. I must confess that I 
could wish there were authors of this kind who, besides the 
mechanical rules which a man of very little taste may discourse 
upon, would enter into the very spirit and soul of fine writing, 
and show us the several sources of that pleasure which rises in 
the mind upon the perusal of a noble work Thus although in 
poetry it be absolutely necessary that the unines of time, place, 
and action, with other points of the same nature, should be 
thoroughly explained and understood; there is still something 
more essential to the art, something that elevates and astonishes 
the fancy, and gives a greatness of mind to the reader, which 
few of the critics besides Longinus ‘ have considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, turns of wit, and 
forced conceits “ which have no manner of influence, either for 

*Scc Samuel H Monk, The Sublime A Study of Critical Theories in Eighteenth^ 
Century England (New York, 1935) and A Rosenberg, Longinus in England bis gum 
Ende des 18 Jahshunderts (Weimar and Berlin, 1917), for discussions of the influence 
of Longinus The first English translation of Longinus, “Pert Hupsaus, or Dionysius 
Longinus of the Height of Eloquence rendered out of the ongmall by J[ohn] H[all],” 
appeared m 165a Some idea of the enormous appeal of the treatise may be had 
from the number of references made to it by literary men Pope parodied it in Pen 
Bathos or,Of the Artof SirJanginPoetry {^^3:^\aIldS^^n^x.nddtlihaOnPoetry ABJutp- 
sody (1733), m which he satinzcd the current vogue for the work: 

A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations Pen Hupsous’ 

And if we have not read Longmus, 

Will magisterially outshine us 
Then lest with Greek he over run ye, 

Procure the book for love or money, 

Translated from Boileau’s translation. 

And quote quotation on quotation 

See Gilbert, Literaty Cnticism, Plato to Dryden, pp, 144-198 

'Mulgrave writes, “They sigh in simile, and die m rhyme” (An Essay on Poetry, 
301 ). Voltaue attempted to change his style in An Essay on Epick Poetry (1737) to 
conform with what he beheved to be the accepted English vogue “The style bimdes 
IS after the English fashion, so many similes, so many things which appear but easy 
and familiar here, would seem too low to your wits cA Pans” (Foulet, Correspondance 
de Voltaire, pp. 145 S)- 
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the bettering or enlarging the mind of him who reads them, and 
have been carefully avoided by the greatest writers, both among 
the ancients and moderns. I have endeavored in several of my 
speculations to banish this Gothic taste which has taken pos- 
session among us I entertained the town for a week together with 
an essay upon wit,’ in which I endeavored to detect several of 
those false kinds which have been admired in the different ages 
of the world, and at the same time to show wherein the nature of 
true wit consists I afterwards gave an instance of the great force 
which lies in a natural simplicity of thought to affect the mind 
of the reader, from such vulgar pieces as have little else besides 
this single qualification to recommend them. I have likewise 
examined the works of the greatest poet which our nation or 
perhaps any other hSI produced, and particularized most of 
those rational and manly beauties which give a value to that 
divine work * I shall next Saturday enter upon an essay On 
PUames of the Imagination^ which, though it shall consider the 
subject at large, will perhaps suggest to the reader what it is 
that gives a beauty to many passages of the finest writers both in 
prose and verse As an undertaking of this nature is entirely new, 

I question not but it will be received with candor 

nos 58-63 “Set above, Addison, page 24, n 5 '.^wlator, nos 41 1-421 
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Voltaire wrote his Essay on Epic Poetry under interesting and 
complicated circumstances Dr Florence Donnell White has 
painstakingly traced out the story for us and the best we can do in 
a brief note is to summarize a few of her discoveries and con- 
clusions ^ 

Followmg a quarrel with the Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot in 1726, 
when Voltaire was in his thirty-second year and a very successful man, 
he was thrown into the Bastille and finally exiled from Pans He asked 
permission to go to England and arrived there in 1726 Voltaire’s 
epic poem, Hennade, had been acclaimed in France and was known 
among a few literary men across the Channel Since this poem deals 
with Henry IV’s visit to England and the part played by Queen 
Elizabeth, it was natural that Voltaire should attempt to interest the 
English in his work and thereby make some amends for his severe 
financial losses 

It now seems certain that in order to prepare the English audience 
for his epic, and of course to advertise the poem itself, Voltaire wrote 
two essays, published in a single volume in 1727, under ihe title An 
Essay upon the Civil Wars op France, extracted from curious Manuscripts and 
also upon the Epick Poetry of the European Motions, from Homer down to Milton, 
by Mr de Voltaire In all, this work seems to have passed through five 
editions, four English and one Irish, between 1727-1761 And it did 
accomplish its immediate object of selling the English edition of the 
Hennade. 

That Voltaire should be able to write the essay in English seems 
surprising at first, but Dr White has established the fact that Voltaire 
did write it himself, with probably only a minimum of assistance The 

9 

Woltatre^s Essay on Epic Poetry A Study and an Edition (Albany, New York, 1915) 
(A Bryn Mawr doctor*s dissertation ) The edition is of the English version, wtdi 
footnote comments on the differences between this and the French version 
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following year it was translated into French, much against Voltaire’s 
wishes, by a hack translator, Abb6 Guyot Desfontaines Voltaire prob- 
ably objected chiefly because he had so lavishly praised the English, 
particularly the great epic poet of England, Milton, and con- 
trasted the lack of freedom m France with the existing freedom in 
England The essay would, he knew, offend the French church, state, 
and public. But Voltaire also claimed that Desfontaines had made 
a poor translation and that he had already begun a French version 
himself * 

Aside from these practical considerations, there seems little doubt 
that Voltaire did wish to give the French a longer, more systematic 
version which would contribute to the lasting fame which he hoped to 
achieve with his epic poem After many delays, Voltaire brought out 
his French version in 1 733, though retaining parts (which he apparently 
did not regard as important enough to revise) of the Desfontaines 
translation 

It IS not necessary to summarize the argument of the essay here, for 
our translated extract of the French version given below contains the 
main themes of both the English and French essays Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that, aside from the superiority m organization and presen- 
tation, the French version differs from the English primarily in its less 
fulsome, but probably more smeere, praise of England, shows some 
hostility toward Milton now that the writer is back in France, is less 
critical of Italian taste, and tries in various ways to conciliate the 
French people The indiscreet contrast of English and French 
liberty is omitted, and he even accounts for the lack of a great 
French epic by saying that no great French writer has ever attempted 
the epic 

Even in the final version, Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry is inconsistent, 
incomplete, and not one of the world’s great contributions to literary 
criticism, but as the product of one of the world’s greatest writers and 
of considerable importance in the history of criticism, it is well worth 
serious study today In his sections on Homer, Vergil, Teisso, Trissino, 
Ariosto, Gamoens, Ercilla, and Milton, Voltaire made, as he intended, 
a lasting contribution to comparative literature — and the essay is a 
forerunner of literary cosmopolitamism in France, which it did much 
to bring about 

Miss Helena Brawley Watts’s translation of the French version of the 
Essay^on Epic Poetry, which follows, is the only one in English which, to 
our knowledge, has been published 

*White, 0^ of, 41. 
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ESSAY ON EPIC POETRY {selectionY 

1733 

Chapter I 

Concerning the Different Tastes of People 

Almost all the arts are encumbered by rules, which are for 
the most part useless and false. There are books of directions 
everywhere but very few practical examples Nothing is easier 
than to speak with authority of things which one cannot per- 
form; there are a hundred poetics for every poem.® There are 
always teachers of oratory but almost never an orator. The 
world IS filled with critiques, which, by the aid of commentaries, 
definitions, and distinctions, have succeeded in obscuring the 
simplest and clearest knowledge . . . Each science and art has 
its own unintelligible jargon which appears to have been devised 
only to make it inaccessible How many barbarous names, how 
many pedantic trivialities were recently stuffed into the head of a 
young man, m giving him m one or two years an utterly false 
conception of eloquence, when he might have acquired a real 
knowledge of it in a comparatively short time through the read- 
ing of a few excellent books. The method of teaching the art of 
reasoning, which has been used so long, is quite opposed to the 
talent of reasoning 

The commentators and critics have been particularly lavish 
with their books of directions to the poets. They have written 
volumes of criticism on a few lines of poetic fancy. . They 
have talked learnedly concerning things which should be felt with 
ecstasy, and, even if their rules were correct, of what little benefit 
they are! Homer, Vergil, Tasso, and Milton have followed 
almost entirely their own genius Many rules and limitations 
would have served only to encumber the progress of these great 
men and would have been of little assistance to those who 

The French text toed for thu translation is that of CEuores completes (Pans, 1877— 
•885), VIII, 305~314 All citations in this anthology are to that edition 
Tho o not to be t^cn as a quip at Boileau’s Art of Poetry, which Voltaire admired 
" we have very few poets who are always elegant and always correct Perhaps 
there are in France only Racine and Boileau who have a continued elegance 
you jpnll not find a defective word nor a word out of place [in the Art of Poetry]’’ 
(“Vers et poisie,” in Dictiomaire philosophique, CEuures, XX, 562) Later in the same 
article he urges ho readers “Let us not tire of citing the Art of Poetry, it o the code 
not only of poets but also of prose writers” (CBuores, 369) 
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lacked talent Those who run in a race should not be hobbled. 
Many critics have sought for rules in Homer which arc assuredly 
not there. Since the Iliad and the Odyssey are of entirely different 
types, the critics have had much difficulty in reconciling Homer 
with himself. To make the confusion even greater, Vergil used 
the plan of the Iliad and the Odyssey in composing the Aenetd, 
forcing the critics to establish still other rules to make Vergil 
agree with Homer. . . . 

If a savant or one presuming to that tide, and there are many 
such, should tell you- “An epic poem is a long story invented to ' 
teach a moral truth; in it the hero pierforms some lofty deed, with 
the aid of the gods, in the space of a year,” you would be forced 
to answer “Your definition is entirely false; the Iliad of Homer 
may fit your rules, but the English have an epic poem whose 
hero, far from succeeding in such a noble enterprise in a year, 
even by divine assistance, is deceived by both the Devil and his 
wife in one day and is thereupon expelled from terrestricil para- 
dise ” This poem, nevertheless, is ranked by the English as the 
equal of the Iliad, m fact, many people prefer it to Homer, with 
some apparent justification * 

But, you ask me, could not an epic poem then be the narration 
of a disastrous enterprise^ No, that definition would be more 
false than the other The Oedipus of Sophocles, the Ctrtna of 
Corneille, the Athalie of Racine, th^ Julius Caesar of Shakespeare,* 
the Cato of Addison, the Merope of Marquis Scippion Massei, and 
the Roland of Quinault are all excellent tragedies, and, I dare say, 
all of different styles. A critic would have to vary his definition 
of tragedy to fit each of them. 

It IS necessary in all of the arts to guard against fallacious 
definitions which exclude the unknown for which custom has not 
yet set a standard. The arts, especially those which depend upon 
imagination, are not like the material universe We can define 
metals, minerals, elements, and animals because their nature is 
always the same; the works of man change like the imaginations 
which produce them. . . . The same nation is not recognizable 
at the end of three or four centuries. In the arts which depend 
purely on the imagination, there are as many revolutions as in 

•See Voltaire’s artidc on “Homer” m “f.pop6e,” in Dteftotmatre fihilMepitque 
{(Euvres, XVIII, 567-570) 

•For Voltaire’s part in the Si^espearian controversy, see Thomas R Lounsbury, 
Shakespeare and Voltaire (1920), j|j|perand, Shakespeare en Frame (i8g8) 
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governments; they change in a thousand ways while one is 
trying to fix them . . . 

But to return to examples which have a closer connection with 
our subject. What was Greek tragedy? — a chorus which was on 
the stage almost continually, no division of acts, very little ac- 
tion, and still less plot. In France tragedy is ordinarily a series 
of conversations in five acts, containing a love intrigue. In 
England, tragedy is purely a matter of action; and, if the authors 
of that country were to combine more natural style, propriety, 
and regularity with the activity which gives life to their plays, 
they would soon surpass the Greek and the French. When one 
examines all of the other arts, there is not one which does not 
receive some particular twist which typifies the genius of the 
countries which have cultivated them. 

What idea then should we form of epic poetry? The word 
epic comes from the Greek ?7ros, which means discourse. Custom 
alone has connected the word with the narration of heroic adven- 
tures in verse; as the Latin word oratto, which first meant dis- 
course, later came to mean only formal speeches; and so the 
title of Imperator, which used to belong only to generals in the 
army was later conferred only on the sovereigns of Rome. 

The epie poem, examined in itself, is thus a narration in verse 
of heroic adventures. Whether the action is simple or complex; 
whether it is completed in a month or in a year; or whether 
it lasts for a longer time; whether the scene is fixed in one place, 
as in the Iliad, or whether the hero sails the seven seas, as in the 
Odyssey; whether the action is fortunate or unfortunate; whether 
the hero is as angry as Achilles or as devoted as Aeneas; whether 
the p>oem has one principal cheu’acter or many; whether the 
action takes place on land or on sea; upon the shore of Africa as 
in the Lustad,^ or m America as in the Araucaria;^ in Heaven, in 
Hell, or beyond the limits of our world as in Paradise Lost — it is 
of no consequence. It will still be an epic poem, an heroic poem 
unless one finds a new title adapted to its particular merits. If 
you have scruples, said the celebrated Mr Addison, about giv in g 
the tide of epic to the Paradise Lost of Milton, call it, if you like, 
a divine poem Give it any name you please, provided you admit 
that it is a work as admirable in its type as the Iliad.’’ 

• 

•Don Luiz de Camoens (1524-1580), Lustadas (1572) 

•Alonso Ercilla y Zdiiiga (1533-1596), Arattcana (1569-1590) 

•Addison, Speetator, no 267 See above, introductory note to Addison 
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Never quarrel over names Shall I refuse to call the plays of 
Congreve or of Calderon comedies because they do not conform 
to our rules? * The scope of the arts is very broad. A man who has 
read only the classical authors is contemptuous of all that is 
written in the modem languages. One who knows only the 
language of his own country is like the man who has never left 
the court of France and who declares that the rest of the world is 
a sorry trifle and that whoever has seen Versailles has seen every- 
thing. 

But the point of the controversy is in understanding upon 
what the cultured nations agree. An epic poem should be 
founded upon judgment and embellished by imagination. Any- 
thing that has good sense belongs to all the nations of the world. 
Nations agree that a single and simple action, which is developed 
easily and gradually and which does not require tiresome atten- 
tion, IS more pleasing than a confused collection of unrelated 
adventures. It is generally desirable to add to this unity a variety 
of episodes which are developed and well-proportioned like the 
limbs of the body ® The more elevated the action is, the more it 
will delight everyone who is fascinated by things that he beyond 
the bounds of ordinary life. It is necessary for the action to be 
moving, for all hearts want to be touched. . . . The epic should 
be complete, because no one would be satisfied if he received only 
part of what was promised. These are some of the principal rules 
which nature dictates to all of the nations which cultivate litera- 
ture But the choice of the fable, the intervention of celestial 
power, the nature of the episodes depend on custom and taste. 
It is here that there are a thousand opinions and no general 
rules. 

But, you ask, are there no ctmons of taste equally accepted hy 
all nations’ There are without doubt a very great number of 
them. Since the Renaissance of literature, when the ancients 
were taken for models, Homer, Demosthenes, Vergil, and Cicero 
have, in some manner, united all the people of Europe under 
their government and have made all the different nations a single 
republic of letters. But in the midst of this general agreement 
each country has introduced a particulau: taste of its own. 

8Cf “rules** in the index 

>Cf Adduon, Spectator, no 267 “The second qualification required in the action 
of an epic poem is, that it should be an entire action An action is entire when it u 
complete in all its parts, or as Aristotle describes it, when it consists of a beginning, a 
nuddle and an end *’ Sec also Bossu, Traiti dupohru Sptgue 119, 142^ 
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In the best modern writers, the character of their country is 
discernible through the imitation of the ancients; their flowers 
and fruits are warmed and ripened by the same sun, but they 
receive different tastes, colors, and forms from the land which 
nourishes them. An Italian, a Frenchman, an Englishmem, or a 
Spaniard is as easily recognized by his style as by the contours of 
his face, his pronunciation, and his manners. The softness and 
the sweetness of the Italian language are insinuated into the 
genius of the Italian authors. Pomp of words, metaphors, and 
majesty of style are, it appears to me, generally speaking the 
characteristics of the Spanish writers Force, energy, and bold- 
ness are more particular to the English, who love allegories and 
similes above everything else The French have clarity, exact- 
ness, and elegance They have neither the force of the English, 
which appears to them as gigantic and monstrous violence, nor 
the Italian sofmess, which seems to them an effeminate quality. 
All these differences result from the dislike and scorn which 
nations have for one another. In order to see the differences in 
taste of neighboring peoples, consider their style 

The Italians approve of the verses from the first canto of Jeru- 
salem Delivered, which are in imitation of Lucretius 

So we, if children young diseased we find, 

Anoint with sweets the vessel’s foremost parts 
To make them taste the portions sharp we give, 

They drink deceived, and so deceived, they live (Fairfax) “ 

This comparison of the charms of a fable with the bitter medi- 
cine given to children in a cup edged with sweet would not be 
tdlowed by the French in an epic poem. We read with pleasure 
in Montaigne that it is necessary to season food to the taste of a 
child. This figure pleases us in familiar writing, but it does not 
have sufficient dignity to suit the majesty of an epic. 

Here is another quotation universally approved, and which 
merits to be; it is in the thirty-sixth stanza of canto sixteen of 
Jerusalem Delivered, where Armida begins to suspect that her 
lover has deserted her. 

“Whither, O cruel! leavest thou me alone'*” 

She would have cried, her grief her speeches stayed, 

“Coff aW egrojanciul porpamo asperst 
Dt soave licor git orli del vaso 
Svecht amort inganTiato inionfo tt bew, 

M dell* mganno suo vita nctv$ 
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So that her woeful words are backward gone, 

And m her heart a bitter echo made; (Fairfax). “ 

These lines are very touching and natural in the Italian; but 
when one translates them exactly into French, they are nonsense. 
“Elle voulait cner Cruel, pourquoi me laisses-tu seule? Mais 
la douleur ferma le chemin k sa voix; et ces paroles douloureuses 
reculerent avec plus d’amertume, et retentirent sur son coeur.” 

Take another example from one of the most sublime parts of 
that singular poem of Milton of which I have already spoken. 
It is the description of Satan and of the infernal regions. 

round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay 
Mixed with obdurate pnde and steadfast hate 
At once, as far as angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild, 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all 

“11 promene de tous c6t& ses tristes yeux, dans lesquels sont 
peints le descspoir et I’horreur, avec I’orgueil et rirr6conciliable 
haine II voit d’un coup d’oeil, aussi loin que les regards des 
cherubins peuvent percer, ce sejour 6pouvantable, ces d6scrts 
desoles, ce donjon immense, enflamm6 comme une fournaise 
6norme Mais de ces flammes il ru sortaH point de lumitre; ce sont des 
teriibres visibles, qui servent seulemcnt a decouvrir des spectacles 
de desolation, des regions de douleur, dont jamais n’approcheht 
le repos ni la paix, oil Ton ne connait point l’esp6rance connue 
partout aillcurs ” 

Antonio de Solis, in his excellent History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,^* after describing the place in which Montezuma con- 
sulted his gods as a large subterranean vault, adds: “O permitian 

^^VoUa grxdar Dow, o cruddy me sola 
Laset^ Ma 1/ tarco al suon ckvuse tl dolore 
St eke tomo la Jlebile parole 

Piu amara mdtetro a rimbombar sul core , 

^Paradise tasty 1, 56-67 

^’Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra (i6io-x686), Spanish poet, hutonan, 
dramatist 
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solamente la [luz], que bastav^, para que se viesse la obscuri- 
dad.” “Ou laissaient entrer seulement autant de jour qu’il en 
fallait pour voir I’obscurite.” These visible shades of Milton are 
not condemned in England, and the Spanish do not criticize the 
same expression in Solis. The French would certainly not allow 
simileu liberties. There may be an excuse for these licenses in 
expression, but the French admit nothing that needs an excuse. 

In order to illustrate this difference in taste further, I shall take 
an example from the church When Father Bourdaloue preaches 
before an assemblage of the Anglican faith, he enlivens his dis- 
course with pathos and noble gestures He cries: “Yes, Chris- 
tians, you have had good intentions, but the blood of the widow 
whom you have abandoned, but the blood of the poor whom you 
have allowed to be oppressed; but the blood of the miserable 
whose cause you have not championed; that blood will fall upon 
you, and your good intentions will only serve to strengthen its 
voice in asking vengeance from God for your infidelity Oh ' My 
dear listeners, — ” These pathetic words spoken with vigor and 
accompanied by eloquent gestures would force an English con- 
gregation to laughter; for, although they like bombastic torrents 
of eloquence and high-sounding speeches on the stage, they want 
unadorned simplicity m their sermons. In France a sermon is a 
long declamation, carefully divided into three parts and delivered 
with fervor, in England a sermon is a weighty dissertation, some- 
times dry, which a man reads to his congregation with no ges- 
tures and without raising his voice.*® In Italy it is a witty comedy. 
This is to show the great difference in the tastes of nations. 

There are many people who will not admit this; they will say 
that reason and passion are the same everywhere That is true, 
but they are expressed differently. In every land, men have a 
nose, two eyes, and a mouth; however, the combination of 
features which is beautiful in France will not be considered 
beautiful in Turkey; what is most charming in Asia and m Europe 
will be looked upon as monstrous in Guinea. Since nature varies 
so within herself, how can she be subjected to the general laws of 
arts which are entirely governed by custom? This is in itself 
inconstancy. If, then, we wish to understand the arts thoroughly, 

^*Histona dt la cmquisttt de Mtjuo, m, chap xiv, col 271, edition of 1704, foho 
(first published in 1684) “Where only sufiictent bght to see the gloom was allowed 
to enter ” 

“See Jo nathan Swift, A Letter to a Teung Gentiemm Lately Entered into Holy Orders 
Ulai). 
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it is necessary first to understand the manner of their develop- 
ment in the different countries It is not sufficient, m order to 
know the epic, to have read Vergil and Homer, as it is not suffi- 
cient from the viewpoint of tragedy to have read only Sophocles 
and Euripides. 

We should admire that part of the ancients that is universally 
beautiful, and we should appropriate for ourselves all that is 
beautiful in their language and customs. It would be a ridiculous 
blunder to follow them literally in everything. We do not speak 
the same language; and our religion, which is nearly always the 
foundation of epic poetry, is oppwsed to the pagan mythology 
Our customs are as different from those of the Trojan heroes as 
they are from those of the Americans Our battles, our military 
maneuvers, and our fleets have not the slightest resemblance to 
theirs, and our philosophy is altogether contrary to the old. The 
invention of gunpowder, the compass, the printing press, and 
many other accomplishments have changed the universe for us. 
It is necessary to paint with true colors, as did the ancients, but 
it is not necessary to paint the same things “ 

Homer pictures the gods drunk with wine and laughs at the 
ill grace with which Vulcan serves them with drinks. That was 
all very well in his time when the gods represented what fairies 
do in ours, but certainly no poet today would dare to describe a 
band of angels and saints drinking at a table On the other hand, 
what would be said of an author who followed Vergil by using 
harpies to carry off the food of his heroes, or who transformed 
battered ships into beautiful nymphs? In short, let us admire the 
ancients, but let us not allow our admiration to become a deluded 
superstition And let us not injure ourselves and nature by 
closing our eyes to the beauties which she scatters around, in 
order to look back and admire her ancient productions which we 
cannot j’udge with any degree of accuracy. 

There are no Italian literary monuments which merit more 
attention than the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso. Milton has as 
much honor in England as the great Newton; Gamoens is in 
Portugal what Milton is in England. It would doubtless be a 
great pleasure, as well as a great benefit, to a student of literature 
to examine all the epic poems of different kinds, created in 

‘Thu line m the Engluh Essay first read “and an Epic Poet, being surrounded 
with so many novelties, must have but a small share of Genius, if he durst not be 
new himselT’ (White, op ril , p 87). 
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periods and countries widely separated from each other. It 
seems to me that there is a profound satisfaction m considenng 
living portraits of these illustrious personages — Greeks, Romans, 
Italians, English, all clothed, if I dare say it, m the manner of 
their countries. 

It is an enterprise far above my abilities, so that I do not claim 
to portray them, I shall only attempt to sketch imperfeedya 
rough outiine of their principal traits. It is for the reader to 
strengthen the frailties of the pattern; I shall only indicate. It 
will be his duty to judge; and his judgment will be just if he reads 
with impartiality, and if he disregards his academic prejudices 
and that false vanity which causes us to scorn everything that is 
not according to our customs. He will see the birth, progress, and 
decadence of art He will distinguish eternal and universal 
beauties from local and transient beauties which are admired in 
one country and scorned in another. He will not require of 
Ariosto what he would of an English or a Portuguese author, nor 
will he judge the Iltad by Perrault’s comments. He will not allow 
himself to be tyrannized by Scahger or Le Bossu, but he will 
draw his conclusion from nature and the examples which he has 
before his eyes; he will judge between the gods of Homer and the 
God of Milton, between Calypso and Dido, between Armida and 
Eve. 

If the nations of Europe, instead of despising one another, 
would give less superficial consideration to the works and customs 
of their neighbors, not for the purpose of laughing at them but in 
order to profit by them, perhaps through this mutual exchange 
and observation there would be developed that general taste 
which is so futilely sought jifter. 
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Henry Fielding did not write any work dealing exclusively with 
critical theory It is even doubtful whether his incidental prefaces, 
dedications, and articles would have been given the consideration 
which they deserve had he not included the majority of them in Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews and claimed for himself the prerogative of 
setting up his own laws for the new medium in which he wrote In the 
Preface to Joseph Andrews (i 74a) he gives his reasons for considermg the 
book a comic prose epic 

The epic, as well as the drama, is divided into tragedy and 
comedy Homer, who was the father of this species of poetry, 
gave us a pattern of both these, though that of the latter kind is 
entirely lost, which, Aristotle tells us,' bore the same relation 
to comedy which his I/tad bears to tragedy And perhaps, that 
we have no more instances of it among the writers of antiquity, 

IS owing to the loss of this pattern, which had it survived, would 
have found its imitators equally with the other poems of this 
great original 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not 
scruple to say it may be likewise either m verse or prose: for 
though It wants one particular, which the critic enumerates in 
the constituent parts of an epic poem, namely meter, yet, when 
any kind of writing contains all its other parts, such as fable, ' 
action, characters, sentiments, and diction, and is deficient in 
meter only, it seems, I think, reasonable to refer it to the epic, at 
least, as no critic hath thought proper to range it under other 
head, or to assign it a particular name to itself 
/— 

i_Each of the eighteen books of Tom Jones begins wnth a critical chapter 
in the serio-comic vei^ In these Fielding gives several crusts to the 
critics and further explains the type of book he is writing, pointing out 
that It is the first time it has been attempted in EnghslT He held a 
supreme contempt for the Grub Street critics, “the beaux, rakes, 

‘Aristotle, Poetics, iv. 
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Templars, wits, lawyers, mechanics, schoolboys, and fine ladies” who 
attempted to pass judgment on hterary works,® but he constantly ac- 
knowledged his mdebtedness to “Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, 
ampng the ancients, Dacier and Bossu among the French ” 

’ Fieldmg was a thorough rationalist, and if he could discover no 
reason for a classical rule, he was extremely apt to ridicule it His 
various comments on the adherence to the unities of time and place in 
the drama are typical of his method of dealing with a rule which he 
thought unreasonable. “If Shakespeare had observed them,” he writes 
of the unities, “he would have flown like a paper kite, not soared like 
an eagle ”* The essence of Fieldmg’s criticism was trained personal 
judgment 
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TOM JONES (selections) 

1749 

Book V, Chapter I 

Of the Serious in Writing, and For What Purpose It Is 
Introduced 

Peradventurc there may be no parts in this prodigious work 
which will give the reader less pleasure in the perusing than those 
which have given the author the greatest pains in composing. 
Among these probably may be reckoned those initial essays 
which we have prefixed to the historical matter contained in every 
book; and which we have determined to be essentially necessary to 
this kind of writing, of which we have set ourselves at the head. 

For this our determination we do not hold ourselves striedy 
bound to assign any reason, it being abundantly sufficient that 
we have laid it down as a rule necessary to be observed in all 
prosai-comi-epic writing. Who ever demanded the reasons of 
that nice unity of time or place which is now established to be so 
essential to dramatic poetry? What critic hath been ever asked 
why a play may not contain two days tis well as one? Or why the 
audience (provided they travel, like electors, without any ex- 
pense) may not be wafted fifty miles as well as five? Hath any 
commentator well accounted for the limitation which an ancient 
critic hath set to the drama, which he will have contain neither 
more nor less than five acts?* Or hath anyone living attempted to 
explain what the modern judges of our theaters mean by that 
word low, by which they have happily succeeded in banishing all 
humor from the stage, and have made the theater as dull as a 
drawing room? Upon till these occasions the world seems to have 
embraced a maxim of our law, viz. emeunque tn arte sua pertio 
credendum est,^ for it seems perhaps difficult to conceive that 

•Cf Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, below, pp 68-85 
*“B^ef IS to be given to every man who is skilled m his art.” 
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anyone should have had enough of unpudence to lay down dog- 
matical rules in any art or science without the least foundation. 
In such cases, therefore, we are apt to conclude there are sound 
and good reasons at the bottom, though we are unfortunately not 
able to see so far 

Now, in reality, the world have paid too great a compliment 
to critics, and have imagined them men of much greater pro- 
fundity than they really are From this complacence, the critics 
have been emboldened to assume a dictatorial power, and have 
so far succeeded that they are now become the masters, and have 
the assurance to give laws to those authors from whose predeces- 
sors they originally received them 

The critic, rightly considered, is no more than the clerk, whose 
office It IS to transcribe the rules and laws laid down by those 
great judges whose vast strength of genius hath placed them m 
the light of legislators, in the several sciences over which they 
presided This office was all which the critics of old aspired to; 
nor did they ever dare to advance a sentence without supporting 
It by the authority of the judge from whence it was borrowed. 

But in process of time, and m ages of ignorance, the clerk be- 
gan to invade the power and assume the dignity of his master 
The laws of writing were no longer founded on the practice of the 
author, but on the dictates of the critic The clerk became the 
legislator, and those very peremptorily gave laws whose business 
it was, at first, only to transcribe them 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an unavoidable, error; 
for these critics, being men of shallow capacities, very easily mis- 
took mere form for substance They acted as a judge would who 
should adhere to the lifeless letter of law and reject the spirit 
Litde circumstances, which were perhaps accidental in a great 
author, were by these critics considered to constitute his chief 
merit, and transmitted as essentials to be observed by all his 
successors. To these encroachments, time and ignorance, the 
two great supporters of imposture, gave authority; tmd thus 
many rules for good writing have been established which have 
not the least foundation in truth or nature; and which commonly 
serve for no other purpose than to curb and restrain genius, in the 
same manner as it would have restrained the dancing master 
had the many excellent treatises on that art laid it down as an 
essential rule that every man must dance in chains 
To avoid, therefore, all imputation of laying down a rule for 
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posterity founded only on the authority of ipse dixit — ^for which, 
to say the truth, we have not the profoundest veneration — we 
shall here waive all the privilege above contended for, and pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader the reasons which have induced us 
to intersperse these several digressive essays in the course of this 
work. 

And here we shall of necessity be led to open a new vein of 
knowledge, which, if it hath been discovered, hath not, to our 
remembrance, been wrought on by any ancient or modem 
writer. This vein is no other than that of contrast, which runs 
through all the works of the creation, and may probably have a 
large share in constituting in us the idea of all beauty, as well 
natural as artificial for what demonstrates the beauty and excel- 
lence of anything but its reverse^ Thus the beauty of day, and 
that of summer, is set oflT by the horrors of night and winter. 
And, I believe, if it was possible for a man to have seen only the 
two former, he would have a very imperfect idea of their beauty 
But to avoid too serious an air; can it be doubted but that the 
finest woman m the world would lose all benefit of her charms in 
the eye of a man who had never seen one of another cast^ The 
ladies themselves seem so sensible of this that they are all in- 
dustrious to procure foils* nay, they will become foils to them- 
selves, for I have observed (at Bath particularly) that they en- 
deavor to appear as ugly as possible in the morning in order to 
set oflT that beauty which they intend to show you in the evening 
Most artists have this .secret in practice, though some, perhaps, 
have not much studied the theory. The jeweler knows that the 
finest brilliant requires a foil; and the painter, by the contrast of 
his figures, often acquires great applause 

A great genius among us will illustrate this matter fully ,I 
cannot, indeed, range him under any general head of common 
artists, as he hath a title to be placed among those 

Inventas qui vitam excoluere per artes,' 

Who by invented arts have life improved. 

I mean here the inventor of that most exquisite entertainment 
called the English Pantomime 

This entertainment consisted of two parts, which the inventor 
distinguished by the names of the serious and the comic The 
serious exhibited a certain number of heathen gods and heroes, 
•Vergil, Ametd, vi, 663 
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who were certainly the worst and dullest company into which an 
audience was ever introduced, and (which was a secret known 
to few) were actually intended so to be, in order to contrast the 
comic part of the entertainment and to display the tricks of 
harlequin to the better advantage 
This was, perhaps, no very civil use of such personages; but the 
contrivance was, nevertheless, ingenious enough, and had its 
effect. And this will now plainly appear, if, mstead of serious and 
comic, we supply the words duller and dullest; for the comic was 
certainly duller than anything before shown on the stage, and 
could be set off only by that superlative degree of dullness which 
composed the serious. So intolerably serious, indeed, were these 
gods and heroes that harlequm (though the English gentleman 
of that name is not at all related to the French family, for he is of 
a much more serious disposition) was always welcome on the 
stage, as he relieved the audience from worse company. 

Judicious writers have always practiced this art of contrast 
with great success. I have been surprised that Horace should 
cavil at this in Homer, but indeed he contradicts himself in the 
very next line. 

Indtgnor guandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 

VerUm opere longojas est obrepere somnum * 

I grieve if e’er great Homer chance to sleep. 

Yet slumbers on long works have right to creep. 

For we are not here to understand, as perhaps some have, that 
an author actually falls asleep while he is writing. It is true that 
readers are too apt to be so overtaken, but if the work was zis long 
as any of Oldmixon, the author himself is too well entertained to 
be sul^ect to the least drowsiness. He is, as Mr. Pope observes. 

Sleepless himself to give his readers sleep.® 

•Horace, Art of Poetry, 359-360 
Roscoimnon was not quite so kind as Horace 

For who, without a qualm, hath ever looked 
““ holy garbage, though by Homer cooked’ 

Whose rayhng heroes, and whose wounded Gods, 

Make some suspect, te snores, as well as nods 

Essay on Translated Verse 

‘Dunetad, i, 94, paraphrased John Oldmixon (1673-1742), historian and pam> 
^lete», had annoyed Pope by the enbeal essay prefixed to his Critical History of 
sSrigland 
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To say the truth, these soporific parts are so many scenes of 
serious artfully interwoven in order to contrast and set off the 
rest; and this is the true meaning of a late facetious writer who 
told the public that whenever he was dull they might be assured 
there was a design in it. 

In this light, then, or rather in this darkness, I would have the 
reader to consider these initial essays And after this warning, if 
he shedl be of opinion that he can find enough of serious in other 
parts of this history, he may pass over these, in which we profess 
to be laboriously dull, and begin the following books at the second 
chapter 


Book Vril, Chapter I 

A Wonderful Long Chapter concerning the Marvelous; Being 
Much the Longest of All Our Introductory Chapters 

As we are now entering upon a book in which the course of our 
history will oblige us to relate some matters of a more strange 
and surprising kind than any which have hitherto occurred, it 
may not be amiss, in the prolegomenous or introductory chapter, 
to say something of that species of writing which is called the 
marvelous To this we shall, as well for the sake of ourselves as 
of others, endeavor to set some certain bounds, and indeed 
nothing can be more necessary, as critics' of different com- 
plexions are here apt to run into very different extremes; for 
while some are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow that the same 
thing which is impossible may be yet probable,^ others have so 
little historic or poetic faith that they believe nothing to be either 
possible or probable the like to which hath not occurred to their 
own observation 

First, then, I think it may very reasonably be required of 
every writer that he keeps within the bounds of possibility, and 
still remembers that what it is not possible for man to perform, 
it is scarce possible for man to believe he did perform.® This 
conviction perhaps gave birth to many stories of the ancient 

‘By this word here, and in most other parts of our work, we mean every reader in 
the world (Fielding’s note ) 

^It IS happy for M Dacier that he was not an Irishman (Fielding’s note ) 

‘Cf Hobbes, “As truth is the bound of Historical, so the Resemblance of truth 
is the utmost limit of Poeticall Liberty Beyond the actual works of nature a 
Poet may now go, but beyond the conceived possibility of nature, never” (Spmgam, 
Critical Essays oj the Seventeenth Cenluryt II, 62) Also, see Gilbert, Literary Criticism, 
Plato to Dryden^ Index, truth, vcnsimihtude 
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heathen deities (for most of them are of poetical original). The 
poet, being desirous to indulge a wanton and extravagant imag- 
ination, took refuge in that power, of the extent of which his 
readers were no judges, or rather which they imagined to be 
infinite, and consequently they could not be shocked at any 
prodigies related of it This hath been strongly urged in defense 
of Homer’s miraeles; and it is perhaps a defense, not, as Mr. Pope 
would have it, because Ulysses told a set of foolish lies to the 
Phacacians, who were a very dull nation, but because the poet 
himself wrote to heathens, to whom poetical fables were articles 
of faith. For my own part, I must confess, so compassionate is 
my temper, I wish Polypheme had confined himself to his milk 
diet and preserved his eye, nor could Ulysses be much more con- 
cerned than myself, when his companions were turned into 
swine by Circe, who showed, I think, afterwards, too much re- 
gal d for man’s flesh to be supposed capable of converting it into 
bacon I wish, likewise, with all my heart that Homer could have 
known the rule prescribed by Horace, to introduce supernatural 
agents as seldom as possible We should not then have seen his 
gods coming on trivial errands, and often behaving themselves so 
as not only to forfeit all title to respect, but to become the objects 
of scorn and derision A conduct which must have shocked the 
credulity of a pious and sagacious heathen, and which could 
never have been defended, unless by agreeing with a supposition 
to which I have been sometimes almost inclined, that this most 
glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to burlesque the 
superstitious faith of his own age and country. 

But I have rested too long on a doctrine which can be of no 
use to a Christian writer, for eis he cannot introduce into his 
works any of that heavenly host which make a part of his creed, 
so It IS horrid puerility to search the heathen theology for any of 
those deities who have been long since dethroned from their im- 
mortality. Lord Shaftesbury olwerves that nothing is more cold 
than the invocation of a muse by a modern; he might have added 
that nothing can be more absurd. A modem may with much 
more elegance invoke a ballad, as some have thought Homer did, 
or a mug of ale, with the author of Hudibras, which latter may 
perhaps have inspired much more poetry, as well as prose, than 
all the liquors of Hippocrene or Helicon 

The only supernatural agents which can in any manner be 
allowed to us moderns are ghosts; but of these I would advise an 
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author to be extremely sparing These are, indeed, like arsenic 
and other dangerous drugs in physic, to be used with the utmost 
caution; nor would I advise the introduction of them at all m 
those works, or by those authors, to which, or to whom, a horse- 
laugh in the reader would be any great prejudice or mortification 

As for elves and fairies, and other such mummery, I purposely 
omit the mention of them, as I should be very unwilling to con- 
fine within any bounds those surprismg imaginations for whose 
vast capacity the limits of humzin nature are too narrow, whose 
works are to be considered as a new creation, and who have con- 
sequently just right to do what they will with their own 

Man, therefore, is the highest subject (unless on very extra- 
ordinary occasions indeed) which presents itself to the pen of our 
historian, or of our poet, and, in relating his actions, great care 
is to be taken that we do not exceed the capacity of the agent we 
describe 

Nor IS possibility alone sufficient to justify us, we must keep 
likewise within the rules of probability It is, I think, the opinion 
of Aristotle; or if not, it is the opinion of some wise man, whose 
authority will be as weighty when it is as old, “That it is no excuse 
for a poet who relates what is incredible, that the thing related is 
really a matter of fact ” This may perhaps be allowed true with 
regard to poetry, but it may be thought impracticable to extend 
It to the historian, for he is obliged to record matters as he finds 
them, though they may be of so extraordinary a nature as will 
require no small degree of historical faith to swallow thenv Such 
was the successful armament of Xerxes described by H^odotus, 
or the successful expedition of Alexander related by Arrian. 
Such of later years was the victory of Agincourt obtained by 
Harry the Fifth, or that of Narva won by Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. Ai! which instances, the more we reflect on them, ap- 
pear still the more astonishing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread of the story, 
nay, indeed, as they constitute the essential parts of it, the his- 
torian is not only justifiable in recording as they really happened, 
but indeed would be unpardonable should he omit or alter them. 
But there are other facts not of such consequence nor so necessary 
which, though ever so well attested, may nevertheless be sacri- 
ficed to oblivion in complacence to the skepticism of a reader. 
Such IS that memorable story of the ghost of George Villiers, 
which might with more propriety have been made a present of 
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to Dr. Drelincourt, to have kept the ghost of Mrs. Veale com- 
pany, at the he2id of his Discourse upon Death, than have been 
introduced into so solemn a work as the History oj the Rebellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine himself to what 
really happened, and utterly reject any circumstance which, 
though never so well attested, he must be well assured is false, he 
will sometimes fall into the marvelous, but never into the in- 
credible He will often raise the wonder and surprise of his 
reader, but never that incredulous hatred mentioned by Horace. 
It is by falling into fiction, therefore, that we generally offend 
against this rule of deserting probability which the historian 
seldom if ever quits till he forsakes his character and commences 
a writer of romance. In this, however, those historians who relate 
public transactions have the advantage of us who confine our- 
selves to scenes of private life. The credit of the former is by com- 
mon notonety supported for a long time; and public records, 
with the concurrent testimony of many authors, bear evidence to 
their truth in future ages Thus a Trajan and an Antoninus, a 
Nero and a Caligula, have all met with the belief of posterity; 
and no one doubts but that men so very good, and so very bad, 
were once the masters of mankind. 

But we who deal in private character, who search into the most 
retired recesses, and draw forth examples of virtue and vice 
from holes and corners of the world are in a more dangerous situ- 
ation. As we have no public notonety, no concurrent testimony, 
no records to support and corroborate what we deliver, it be- 
comes us to keep within the limits not only of possibility, but of 
probability too; and this more especially in painting what is 
greatly good and amiable Knavery and folly, though never so 
exorbitemt, will more easily meet with assent; for ill-nature adds 
great support and strength to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with htde danger, relate the history of 
Fisher; who, having long owed his bread to the generosity of 
Mr. Derby, and having one morning received a considerable 
bounty from his hands, yet, in order to possess himself of what 
remained m his friend’s scrutoire, concetded himself in a public 
office of the Temple, through which there was a passage into 
Mr. Derby’s chambers Here he overheard Mr. Derby for many 
hours solacing himself at an entertainment which he that eve- 
ning gave his friends, and to which Fisher held been invited. 
During all this time, no tender, no grateful reflections arose to 
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restrain his purpose; but when the poor gentleman had let his 
company out through the ofBce, Fisher came suddenly from his 
lurking place, and, walking softly behind his friend into his 
chamber, discharged a pistol ball into his head. This may be 
believed when the bones of Fisher are as rotten as his heart. 
Nay, perhaps, it will be credited that the villain went two days 
afterwards with some young ladies to the play of Hamlet, and 
with an unaltered countenance heard one of the ladies, who litde 
suspected how near she was to the person, cry out, “Good God ! 
if the man that murdered Mr. Derby W2is now present!”® mani- 
festing in this a more scared and callous conscience than even 
Nero himself, of whom wc are told by Suetonius “that the con- 
sciousnesis of his guilt, after the death of his mother, became im- 
mediately intolerable, and so contmued; nor could all the con- 
gratulations of the soldiers, of the senate, and the people allay 
the horrors of his conscience ” 

But, now, on the other hand, should I tell my reader that I 
had known a man whose penetrating genius had enabled him 
to raise a large fortune in a way where no beginning was chalked 
out to him, that he had done this with the most perfect preserva- 
tion of his integrity, and not only without the least injustice or 
injury to any one individual person, but with the highest ad- 
vantage to trade, and a vast mcrease of the public revenue; that 
he had expended one part of the income of this fortune in dis- 
covering a taste supeiior to most, by works where the highest 
dignity was united with the purest simplicity, and another part 
in displaying a degree of goodness supenor to all men, by acts of 
charity to objects whose only recommendations were their merits, 
or their wants, that he was most indiistrious in searching after 
merit in distress, most eager to relieve it, and then as carefijl 
(perhaps too careful) to conceal what he had done; that his house, 
his furniture, his gardens, his table, his private hospitality, and 
his public beneficence, all denoted the mind from which they 
flowed, and were all intrinsically rich and noble, without tinsel, 
or external ostentation; that he filled every relation in life with 
the most adequate virtue; that he was most piously religious to 
his Creator, most zealously loyal to his sovereign; a most tender 
husband to his wife, a kind relation, a munificent patron, a 

• See Gilbert, Literary Criticism Plato to Dryden, pp 563-564 Heywood relates a 
story of “domestic and home-born truth” m which a murderess sees a murder com- 
mitted in a play and is so conscience-striken that she confesses her crime 
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warm and firm friend, a knowing and a cheerful companion, in- 
dulgent to his servants, hospitable to his neighbors, charitable to 
the poor, and benevolent to all mankind Should I add to these 
the epithets of wise, brave, elegant, and indeed every other 
amiable epithet in our language, I might surely say, 

— Quis credeP nemo Hercule' nemo, 

Vel dm, vel nemo, *“ 

and yet I know a man who is all I have here described. But a 
single instance (and I really know not such another) is not 
sufficient to justify us while wc arc writing to thousands who 
never heard ot the person nor of anything like him Such rarae 
aves should be remitted to the epitaph writer, or to some poet 
who may condescend to hitch him m a distich, or to slide him 
into a rhyme with an air of carelessness and neglect without 
giving any offense to the leader 

In the last place, the actions should be such as may not only 
be within the compass of human agency, and which human 
agents may probably be supposed to do, but they should be 
likely for the very actors and characters themselves to have per- 
formed, for what may be only wonderful and surprising in one 
man may become improbable, or mdecd impossible, when re- 
lated of another 

This last requisite is what the dramatic critics call conserva- 
tion of character, and it requires a very extraordinary degree of 
judgment, and a most exact knowledge of human nature 

It is admirably remarked by a most excellent writer that zeal 
can no more hurry a man to act in direct opposition to itself 
than a rapid stream can carry a boat against its own current. I 
will venture to say that for a man to act in direct contradiction 
to the dictates of his nature is, if not impossible, as improbable 
and as miraculous as anything which can well be conceived 
Should the best parts of the story of M Antoninus be ascribed to 
Nero, or should the worst incidents of Nero’s life be imputed to 
Antoninus, what would be more shocking to belief than either 
instance! whereas both these, being related of their proper agent, 
constitute the truly marvelous 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almost universally 
into the error here hinted at, their heroes generally are notorious 
rogues and their heromes abandoned jades during the first four 
10 “Who would believe? No one, by Hercules, no one, perhaps two, or none ” 
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acts; but in the fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, 
and the latter women of virtue and discretion' nor is the writer 
often so kind as to give himself the least trouble to reconcile or 
account for this monstrous change and incongruity. There is, 
indeed, no other reason to be assigned for it than because the 
play IS drawing to a conclusion; as if it was no less natural in a 
rogue to repent in the last act of a play than in the last of his 
life; which we perceive to be generally the case at Tyburn, a 
place which might indeed close the scene of some comedies 
with much propriety, as the heroes in these are most commonly 
eminent for those very talents which not only bring men to the 
gallows, but enable them to make an heroic figure when they 
are there 

Within these few restrictions, I think, every writer may be 
permitted to deal as much in the wonderful as he pleases, nay, 
if he thus keeps within the rules of credibility, the more he can 
surprise the reader the more he will engage his attention, and the 
more he will charm him As a genius of the highest rank ob- 
serves in his fifth chapter of the Bathos,'^'- “Tht great art of all 
poetry is to mix truth with fiction, in order to join the credible 
with the surprising ” 

For though every good author will confine himself within the 
bounds of probability, it is by no means necessary that his char- 
acters or his incidents should be trite, common, or vulgar, such 
as happen in every street, or in every house, or which may be 
met with in the home articles of a newspaper Nor must he be 
inhibited from showing many persons and things which may 
possibly have never fallen within the knowledge of great part of 
ins readers If the writer strictly observes the rules above men- 
tioned, he hath discharged his part, and is then entitled to some 
faith from h.s reader, who is indeed guilty of critical infidelity if 
he disbelieves him For want of a portion of such faith, I remem- 
ber the character of a young lady of quality which was con- 
demned on the stage for being unnatural, by the unanimous 
voice of a very large assembly of clerks and apprentices, though 
It had the previous suffrages of many ladies of the first rank, one 
of whom, very eminent for her understanding, declared it was 
the picture of half the young people of her acquaintance 

"Pope, Bathos or, Of the Art of Sinking in Poetry, printed in Miscellanies (i 727) 
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The preface to Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare is his most important 
piece of criticism In 1745 he wrote the Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Tragedy of Macbeth, and in 1753 the Dedication prefixed to Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated,^ the Proposals for Printing the 
Dramatick Works of William Shakespeare appeared in 1 756, and nine years 
later the edition was finally published The Preface to this edition, 
writes D Nichol Smith, is “by common consent nowadays . . . one of 
the greatest essays on Shakespeare that has ever been written, but it 
has not won this pre-eminence by any novelty in its method or its 
object. It gives us the general estimate, and it gives us the final state- 
ment of the old commonplaces of Shakespearian criticism ’’* 

Johnson’s comments on Shakespeare are less touched by prejudice 
than much of his other criticism, which was sometimes weakened by 
his predetermined ideas ’ Neither Boswell nor Garrick was able to 
provoke him into a tirade agamst Shakespeare “Sir,” he said to 
Garrick, who accused him of not having enough reverence for the 
dramatist, “I will stand by the lines I have written on Shakespeare in 
my Prologue at the opening of your Theatre ’’* 

^Mrs Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated or the Novels and Histones^ on which the Plays of 
Shakespear are Founded, Collected and Translated from the Original Authors was a valuable 
contnbution to a study of Shakespeare’s sources Gerard Langbaine’s Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets (1691) contains the only examination of Shakespeare’s sources 
worth mentionmg which appeared before Mrs Lennox’s compilation 

^avid Nichol Smith, Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1998), p 68 
As to the edition itself it was not only **the best which had yet appeared, it is still one 
of the few editions which are indispensable” (David Nichol Smith, ed , Eighteenth 
Century Essays on Shakespeare [Glasgow, 1903], p xxxi) 

*The prejudices m brief are dislike of imitative verse, such as pastorals, odes, 
ballads, and adaptations, the combative weakness (which Johnson owned to him- 
self) of arguing against his better judgment when too lavish praise was bestowed on 
a wnter, annoyance with an author who mingled Christian themes and pagan 
mythology, dislike of antique words and forms which the poets of his time were 
using, and an inabihty to treat a man’s wntmg fairly when he disapproved of the 
man’s moral life 

*James Boswell, The hfe of Johnson, IV, 25 The Imes referred to in the Prologue 
fiar the openu^ Garrick’s management at Drury Lane contain Johnson’s most 
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Johnson approved of the historical method of criticism He believed 
that it was necessary to understand the manners, habits of thought, 
traditions, language, and literature of the Elizabethan period in order 
to interpret Shakespeare ' In the opening sentence of the Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, he states his belief that “m order 
to make a true estimate of the abilities and merit of a wnterTit is 
always necessary to examine the genius of his age and the opinions of 
his contemporaries ”* The approach was excellent, the flaw in the 
criticism was, of course, the fact that Johnson knew very little about 
pre-Shakespearian drama, and was acquainted with only the work of 
Shakespeare, some of Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher among 
the Elizabethan dramatists ^ Johnson’s dislike for reading drama prob- 
ably operated to a large extent in weakening his background knowledge 
of the period A contributing factor m this weakness was the existence 
of the major part of the Elizabethan dramatic work only in copies over 
a hundred years old Aside from this, the criticism of Shakespeare as 
a closet dramatist was already well begun, and Johnson, like some of his 
predecessors and the early nineteenth-century critics, almost completely 
Ignored the fact that the stage was the medium of Shakespeare’s art. 

The criticism of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries influ- 
enced Johnson to a large extent * The most commonly censured faults 
and excellencies which the earlier critics found in Shakespeare are 
summed up by Joseph Warton “As Shakespeare is sometimes blamable 
for the conduct of his fables, which have no unity, and sometimes for 

famous tribute to Shakespeare 

When learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
hirst reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose. 

Each change of many-colored life he drew, 

Exliausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

Existence saw him spurn her boi nded reign, 

And panting time toiled after him in vain 
His powcrfiu strokes presiding truth impressed 
And unresisted passion stormed the breast 

*Thi5 IS one of the underlying ideas m the Proposals Jot Pnntmg the Dramatiek 
Works oj Shakespeare 

*See also Boswell, op» at , I, 270, Ltves, I, 145, 411, Ilf, 2^8-240. 

^Sec W B C Watkins, Johnson and English Poetry before i66o (Princeton, 1936), 
chap IV, for a study of Johnson’s knowledge of the Elizabethans Watkins points 
out that even the quotations from Beaumont and Fletcher which Johnson used in 
the Dictionary are transcribed from Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare (1747), as 
are the two quotations from Marston’s plays However, Johnson did own an Litton 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, listed in the catalogue of his Ubrary as *Plays of Beau* 
mont and Fletcher,’ i o vols , 1 750 ” 

^For example, compare the Preface with Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Gilbert, 
letermy CrtUasm Plato to Diyden, pp 600-^58), and the passage on the umties with 
Lord Karnes’s chapter (chap xxni) on the umties m Elements of Cntiasm (1762), 
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diction which is obscure and turgid, so his characteristical excellen- 
cies may possibly t^-reduced to these three general head^cl^ lively 
creative imagination", his strokes of nature and passion, ancTliu preser- 
vation of the consistency of his characters ”• This list includes many 
of the points with which Johnson is concerned After the pubhcation 
of the Preface, the question of the violation of the unities of time and 
place ceased to be discussed,*” the noixture of tragedy and comedy was 
never again to be of such vital importance ** The extreme and slavish 
reliance upon classical rules in judging a drama received almost as 
great a blow as the unities Johnson dealt no less decisively with the 
problem of historical accuracy, bickerings over how true Shakespeare’s 
Romans were to history were “petty cavils of petty minds ” The issues 
he disposed of are dead, the faults which he mentioned are still 
discussed 
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•750 

Smul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae * 

The works of fiction with which the present generation seems 
more particularly delighted are such as exhibit life in its true 
state, diversified airy by accidents that daily happen in the world 

iThe Rambler, no 4, Saturday, March 31, 1750 

‘Horace, Art of Poetry, 334 One line from the famous passage on the aim of 
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To teach — ^to please — comprise the poet’s views. 
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Byron, Hints from Horace, translates the lines 

Two objects always should the poet move. 

Or one or both, — to please or to improve. 
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and influenced by passions and qualities which are really to be 
found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly the 
comedy of romance, and is to be conducted nearly by the rules 
of comic poetry. Its province is to bring about natural events by 
easy means and to keep up curiosity without the help of wonder 
it is therefore precluded from the machines and expedients of 
the heroic romance, and can neither employ giants to snatch 
away a lady from the nuptial rites nor knights to bring her back 
from captivity; it can neither bewilder its personages in deserts 
nor lodge them in imaginary castles * 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Pontanus that 
all his writings are filled with the same images, and that if you 
tJike from him his lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, 
he will have nothing left that can be called poetry. In like man- 
ner, almost all the fictions of the last age will vanish if you deprive 
them of a hermit and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck. 

Why this wild strain of imagination found reception so long in 
polite and learned ages, it is not easy to conceive, but we cannot 
wonder that while readers could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it, for when a man had by practice gained 
some fluency of language, he had no further care than to retire 
to his closet, let loose his invention, and heat his mind with in- 
credibilities; a book was thus produced without fear of criticism, 
without the toil of study, without knowledge of nature, or ac- 
quaintance with life 

The task of our present writers is very different, it requires, 
together with that learning which is to be gained from books, 
that experience which ctin never be attained by solitary diligence, 
but must arise from general converse and accurate observation 
of the living world. Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
presses it, “plus onerts quantum vemae minus”* little indulgence, and 
therefore more difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
everyone knows the onginal, and can detect any deviation from 
exactness of resemblance. Other writings are safe, except from 
the malice of learning, but these are in danger from every com- 
mon reader; as the slipper ill executed was censured by a shoe- 
maker who happened to stop in his way at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just copiers of human 

*Sce the introductory chapter to Bk vm of Tom Jones and the Preface to Joseph 
Andrews. *“Thc less indulgence, the more weight” {Epistles, II, i, 170), 
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manners is not the most important concern that an author of this 
sort ought to have before him. These books are written chiefly 
to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they serve as 
lectures of conduct, and introductions into life. They are the 
entertainment of minds unfurnished with ideas, and therefore 
easily susceptible of impressions; not fixed by principles, and 
therefore easily following the current of fancy; not informed by 
experience, and consequently open to every false suggestion and 
partial account 

That the highest degree of reverence should be paid to youth 
and that nothing indecent should be suffered to approach their 
eyes or ears are precepts extorted by sense and virtue from an 
ancient writer by no means emment for chastity of thought. The 
same kind, though not the same degree, of caution is required in 
everything which is laid before them, to secure them from unjust 
prejudices, perverse opinions, and incongruous combinations of 
images 

In the romances formerly written, every transaction and senti- 
ment was so remote from all that passes among men that the 
reader was in very little danger of making any applications to 
himself, the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his sphere 
of activity; and he amused himself with heroes and with traitors, 
deliverers and persecutors, as with beings of another species, 
whose actions were regulated upon motives of their own, and 
who had neither faults nor excellencies in common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is leveled with the rest of the world, 
and acts in such scenes of the universal drama as may be the lot 
of any other man, young spectators fix their eyes upon him with 
closer attention and hope, by observing his behavior and success, 
to regulate their own practices when they shall be engaged in tl}e 
like part. 

For this reason these familiar histories may perhaps be made 
of greater -use than the solemnities of professed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with more efficacy than 
axioms and definitions. But if the power of example is so great 
as to take possession of the memory by a kind of violence, and 
produce effects almost without the intervention of the will, care 
ought to be taken that, when the choice is unrestrained, the best 
examples only should be exhibited; and that which is likely to 
operate so strongly should not be mischievous or uncertain in its 
effects. 
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The chief advantage which these fictions have over real life 
is that their authors are at liberty, though not to invent, yet to 
select objects, tmd to cull from the mass of mankind those in- 
dividuals upon which the attention ought most to be employed; 
as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may be polished by 
art, and placed m such situation as to display that luster which 
before was buried among common stones 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency of art, to imi- 
tate nature; but it is necessary to distinguish those parts of nature 
which are most proper for imitation greater care is still required 
in representing life, which is so often discolored by passion or de- 
formed by wickedness. If the world be promiscuously described, 
I cannot see of what use it can be to read the account; or why 
it may not be as safe to turn the eye immediately upon mankind 
as upon a mirror which shows all that presents itself without dis- 
crimination ‘ 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a character that 
it is drawn as it appears; for many characters ought never to be 
drawn- nor of a narrative, that the train of events is agreeable to 
observation and experience; for that observation which is called 
knowledge of the world will be found much more frequently to 
make men cunning than good The purpose of these writings is 
surely not only to show mankind, but to provide that they may 
be seen hereafter with less haztud; to teach the means of avoiding 
the snares which are laid by Treachery for Innocence, with- 
out infusing any wish for that superiority with which the betrayer 
flatters his vanity; to give the power of counteracting fraud, with- 
out the temptation to practice it; to initiate youth by mock en- 
counters in the art of necessary defense, and to increase prudence 
without impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following nature, so mingle good 
and bad qualities in their principal personages that they are 
both equally conspicuous; and as we accompany them through 
their adventures with delight, and are led by degrees to interest 
ourselves in their favor, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, be- 
cause they do not hinder our pleasure, or perhaps regard them 
with some kindness for being united with so much merit. 

•This and the following paragraphs are evidently an unfavorable discussion of 
novels of the type of Smollett’s Rndtnck Random (1748) and Fielding’s Tom Jonts 
(•749) See Tht Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson, arranged and compiled with an 
introduction by Joseph Epes Brown (Pnneeton, 1926), pp. 346-348, for Johnson’s 
icmarlcs on Fielding. 
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There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, whose en- 
dowments threw a brightness on their crimes, and whom scarce 
any villainy made perfectly detestable, because they never could 
be wholly divested of their excellencies; but such have been in 
all ages the great corrupters of the world, and their resemblance 
ought no more to be preserved than the art of murdering without 
pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to the conse- 
quences of this notion, that certam virtues have their correspond- 
ent faults, and therefore that to exhibit either apart is to deviate 
from probability. Thus men arc observed by Swift to be “grate- 
ful in the same degree as they are resentful.” This principle, 
with others of the same kind, supposes man to act from a brute 
impulse and pursue a certain degree of inclination without any 
choice of the object, for, otherwise, though it should be allowed 
that gratitude and resentment arise from the same constitution 
of the passions, it follows not that they will be equally indulged 
when reason is consulted; yet, unless that consequence be ad- 
mitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty sound, without 
any relation to practice or to life 

Nor is it evident that even the first motions to these effects are 
always in the same proportion For pride, which produces 
quickness of resentment, will obstruct gratitude, by unwillingness 
to admit that inferiority which obligation implies; and it is very 
unlikely that he who cannot think he receives a favor will ac- 
knowledge or repay it. 

It IS of the utmost importance to mankind that positions of this 
tendency should be laid open and confuted; for while men con- 
sider good and evil as springing from the same root, they will 
spare the one for the sake of the other, and, in judging, if not qf 
others at least of themselves, will be apt to estimate their virtues 
by their vices. To this fataJ error all those will contribute who 
confound the colors of right and wrong, and, instead of helping 
to setde their boundaries, mix them with so much art that no 
common mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives where historical veracity has no place, I cannot 
discover why there should not be exhibited the most perfect 
idea of virtue; of virtue not angelical, nor above probability — 
for what we cannot credit we shall never imitate — ^but the highest 
and purest that humanity can reat^, which, exercised in such 
trials as the various revolutions of'things shall bring upon it, 
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may, by conquering some calamities and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope and what we can perform. Vice, for vice 
is necessary to be shown, should always disgust; nor should the 
graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage be so united with it as 
to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it should raise 
hatred by the malignity of its practices, and contempt by the 
meanness of its stratagems: for while it is supported by either 
parts or spirit, it will be seldom heartily abhorr^ The Roman 
tyrant was content to be hated if he was but feared; and there 
are thousands of the readers of romances willing to be thought 
, wicked if they may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
steadily inculcated that virtue is the highest proof of understand- 
ing, and the only solid basis of greatness, and that vice is the 
natural consequence of narrow thoughts; that it begins in mistake 
and ends in ignominy 

PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE {selfctimsY 

1765 

. . . The poet of whose works I have undertaken the revision 
may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient and claim the 
privilege of an established fame and prescriptive veneration. He 
has long outlived his century, the term commonly fixed as the 
test of literary merit Whatever advantages he might once de- 
rive from personal allusions, local customs, or temporary opin- 
ions have for many years been lost, and every topic of merri- 
ment or motive of sorrow which the modes of artificial life 
afforded him, now only obscure the scenes which they once il- 
luminated The effects of favor and competition are at an end; 
the tradition of his friendships and his enmities has perished; 
his works support no opinion with arguments nor supply any 
faction with invectives, they can neither indulge vanity nor 
gratify malignity, but are read without any other reason than 
the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleasure 
is obtained. Yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they 
have passed through variations of taste and changes of man- 

^Johnson published “Proposals for a New Edition of Shakcspiearc” in 1745, and 
after having postponed the project for eleven years, he renewed his “propos^“ in 
1756 finally pubhshed the completed work, The Plays of Shakespeare in Eight 
Volumesj m 1 765 This extract frdtti hu famous Preface includes the core of his 
Shakespeare cnticism 
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ners, and, as they devolved from one generation to another, 
have received new honors at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually gaining 
upon certainty, never becomes infallible, emd approbation, 
though long continued, may yet be only the approbation of 
prejudice or fashion, it is proper to inquire by what peculiarities 
of excellence Shakespeare has gained and kept the favor of his 
countrymen 

Nothing can please many and please long but just representa- 
tions of general nature ^ Particular manners can be known to 
few, and therefore few only can judge how nearly they are 
copied The irregular combinations of fanciful invention may 
delight a while by that novelty of which the common satiety of 
life sends us all in quest, but the pleasures of sudden wonder are 
soon exhausted and the mmd can only repose on the stability 
of truth 

Shakespeare is, above all writers — at least above all modern 
writers — t he poet of nature; the poet th at holds up to his reader s 
a faithful muror of marmers yic^ol lite tlis characters are not 
^odined by the customs of particular places unpracticiS_ by 
cest of the world, by the peculiarities oFstudles or professions 
which can operate but upon small numbers, or by the accidents 
of transient fashions or temporary opinions: they 2ire the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, such as the world will always 
supply and observation will always find. His persons act and 
spe^ by the influence of those general passions and principles 
by which all minds are agitated and the whole system of life is 
continued in motion. In the writings of other poets a character 
is too often an individual, in those of Snakespeare it is commonly 
a species.® 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much instruc- 
tion IS derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakespeare 
with practical axionih and domestic wisdom It was said of 
Euripides that every verse was a precept; and it may be said of 
Shakespeare that from his works may be collected a system of 
civil and economical prudence Yet his real power is not shown 

Johnson had delivered thu dictum before Ramhltr, no 59 “He that writes upon 
general principles, or delivers universal truths, may hope to be often read, because 
his work will be equally useful at all times and m every country ” 

■For Hazbtt’s comments on this and other passages of Johnson’s Preface, see the 
Preface to the Characters of Shakespeare's Plays m Cornicle Works, ed P. P Howe 
(London, 1931-1933)1 IV, 174-178. 
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in the splendor of particular passages, but by the progress of his 
fable and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recom- 
mend him by select quotations will succeed like the pedant in 
Hierocles^ who, when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick 
in his pocket as a specimen 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare excels 
in accommodating his sentiments to real life but by comparing 
him with other authors It was observed of the ancient schools 
of declamation that the more diligently they were frequented, 
the more was the student disqualified for the world, because he 
found nothing there which he should ever meet in any other 
place. The same remark may be applied to every stage but that 
of Shakespeare The theater, when it is under any other direc- 
tion, is peopled by such characters as were never seen, convers- 
ing in a language which was never heard, upon topics which 
will never arise in the commerce of mankind But the dialogue 
of this author is often so evidently determined by the incident 
which produces it and is pursued with so much ease and sim- 
plicity, that It seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but 
to have been gleaned by diligent selection out of common con- 
versation and common occurrences 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by whose 
power all good and evil is distributed and every action quick- 
ened or retarded To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival into the 
fable; to entangle them in contradictory obligations, perplex 
them with oppositions of interest, and harass them with violence 
of desires inconsistent with each other, to make them meet in 
rapture and part in agony, to fill their mouths with hyperbolical 
joy and outrageous sorrow, to distress them as nothing human 
ever was distressed, to deliver them as nothing human ever was 
delivered — is the business of a modern dramatist For this, 
probability is violated, life is misrepresented, and language is 
depraved But love is only one of many passions; and as it has 
no great influence upon the sura of life, it has little operation in 
the dramas of a poet who caught his ideas from the living world 
and exhibited only what he saw before him He knew that any 
other passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of 
happiness or calamity 

^Froxn a collection of witticisms formerly attributed to Hierocles of Alexandria, the 
commentator on the Golden Verses of ^thagoras See Hierochs commentartus in 
atirea carmtna (ed Needham, 1 709), p 462 
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Cheiracters thus ample and general were not easily discrimi- 
nated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept his person- 
ages more distinct from each other. I will not say with Pope ^ 
that every speech may be assigned to the proper speaker, be- 
cause many speeches there are which have nothing characteris- 
tical; but, perhaps, though some may be equally adapted to 
every person, it will be difficult to find any that can be properly 
transferred from the present possessor to another claimant. The 
choice is right when there is reason for choice 
Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical or 
aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampl^ excellence 
or depravity, as the writers of barbarous romances invigorated 
the reader by a giant and a dwarf, and he that should form his 
expectations of human affairs from the play or from the tale 
would be equally deceived T Shakespeare has no heroes, his 
scenes are occupied only by men who act and speak as the reader 
thinks that he should him.self have spoken or acted on the same 
occasion Even where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue 
IS level with life Other writers disguise the most natural passions 
and most frequent incidents, so that he who contemplates them 
in the book will not know them m the world. Shakespeare 
approximates the remote and familiarizes the wonderful, the 
event which he represents will not happen, but, if it were pos- 
sible, Its effects would probably be such as he has assigned; and 
It may be said that he has not only shown human nature as it 
acts in real exigencies but as it would be found in trials to which 
It cannot be exposedj 

Cxhis, therefore, is the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is 
the mirror of life, that he who has mazed his imagination in fol- 
lowing the phantoms which other writers raise up before him, 
may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies by reading human 
sentiments in human language, by scenes from which a hermit 
may estimate the transactions of the world, and a confessor pre- 
dict the progress of the passions^ 

*See Pope’s Preface to his edition of Shakespeare 

**His characters arc so much nature herself, that ’tis a sort of injury to call them so 
distant a name as copies of her But every single character in Shakespeare is 
as much an individual ^ those in life itself, it is as impossible to find any two alike, 
To this life and variety of character, wc must add the wonderful preservation 
of It, which IS such throughout his plays, that had all the speeches been printed 
without the very names of the persons, 1 believe one might have applied them with 
certamty to every speaker * ** 
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His adherence to general natiu'C has exposed him to the cen- 
sure of critics who form their judgments on narrower principles. 
Dennis and Rymer think his Romans not sufficiendy Roman,® 
and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely royal. Dennis 
is offended that Menenius, a senator of Rome, should play the 
buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps thmks decency violated when the 
Danish usurper is represented tis a drunkard.^ But Shakespeare 
always makes nature predommate over accident, and, if he pre- 
serves the essential character, is not very careful of distinctions 
superinduced and adventitious His story requires Romans or 
kings, but he thinks only on men He knew that Rome, like 
every other city, had men of all dispositions; and wanting a 
buffoon, he went into the senate house for that which the senate 
house would certainly have afforded him He was inclined to 
show an usurper and a murderer not only odious but despicable; 
he therefore added drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing 
that kings love wine like other men and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings These are the petty cavils of petty 
minds; a poet overlooks the casual distinction of country and 
condition, as a painter, satisfied with the figure, neglects the 
drapery * 

*Thomas Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (1692), cites the buffoonery of Menemus 
Agrippa His hostile criticism of Shakespeare had appeared before in The Tragedies 
of the Last Age (1678) John Dennis wrote The Impartial Critic (1693) in defense of 
Shakespeare against Rymer's strictures, although he was far from believing that 
Shakespeare was without faults Sec On the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare pub- 
lished by Dennis m 1 7 1 1 ^*For want of this poetical art, Shakespeare has introduced 
things mto his tragedies which are against the dignity of that noble poem, as the 
rabble in Julius Caesar and that in Coriolanus, though that in Conolanus offends not 
only against the digiuty of tragedy but against the truth of history hkewise, and the 
customs of ancient Rome, and the majesty of the Roman people ** 

Voltaire’s criticism of Shakespeare appeared m Discours sur la Iragidie h Milord 
Bolingbroke (1730), Lettres philosophiques (dix-huitiime Icttrc, “sur la trag£die/' 1734), 
and Du Thedtre anglaiSf par Jirbme Carre (1764) Apparently Johnson refers only to 
the last essay. 

•Voltaire rephed to this criticism m the Dictioimaire philosophique, “Art drama- 
tique,” section “Du Th€ 3 Ltre anglais” “1 do not wish to suspect Mr Johnson of 
being a poor jester, and of being too fond of wine, but I find it a bit extraordinary 
that he considers buffoonery and drunkenness among the beauties of the tragic 
theatre, the reason which he gives is no less singular ‘The poet,’ he says, ‘overlooks 
the casual distmction of country and condition as a painter, satisfied with the figure, 
neglects the drapery ’ The companson would be more just if he was speaking of a 
painter who, in a noble subject, would introduce ridiculous grotesques, pamting in 
the battle of Arbela, Alexander the Great mounted on a donkey, and the wife of 
Danus drinking with a hod carrier in a tavern The gemus of Shakespeare 

could be only the disaple of the manners and the spirit of the time” (fEuarrr, XVII, 

398) 
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The censure which he has incurred by mixing comic and tragic 
scenes, as it extends to all his works, deserves more consideration. 
Let the fact be first stated and then examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not, in the rigorous and critical sense, 
either tragedies or comedies but compositions of a distinct kind, 
exhibiting the real state of sublunary nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with endless variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes of combination, and ex- 
pressing the course of the world, in which the loss of one is the 
gain of another; in which, at the same time, the reveler is hasting 
to his wine and the mourner burying his friend, in which the 
malignity of one is sometimes defeated by the frolic of another, 
and many mischiefs and many benefits are done and hindered 
without design 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualties the an- 
cient poets, according to the laws which custom had prescribed, 
selected some the crimes of men, and some their absurdities; 
some the momentous vicissitudes of life, and some the lighter 
occurrences, some the terrors of distress, and some the gaieties 
of prosperity Thus rose the two modes of imitation known by the 
names of tragedy amd comedy, compositions intended to pro- 
mote different ends by contrary means, and considered as so 
little allied that I do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans 
a single writer who attempted both “ 

^Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter and 
sorrow not only in one mind but in one composition. Almost 
all his plays are divided between serious and ludicrous charac- 
ters, and, in the successive evolutions of the design, sometimes 


produce seriousness and sorrow, and sometimes levity and 
laughter.!] 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticism will 
be readily allowed; but there is always an appeal open from crit- 
icism to nature. fThe end of writing is to instruct; the end of 
poetry is to instruct by pleasing That the mingled drama may 
convey all the instruction of tragedy or comedy cannot be de- 
nied, because it includes both in its alternations of exhibition, 
and approaches nearer than either to the appearance of life by 
showing how great machinations and slender designs may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the high and the low co-operate 


in the genertil system by unavoidable concatenation.^ 


'But see the Cyclops of Eunpides 
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It is objected that by this change of scenes the passions are 
interrupted in their progression and that the principal event, 
being not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory incidents, 
wtints at last the power to move, which constitutes the perfection 
of aramatic poetry. This reasoning is so specious that it is re- 
ceived tis true even by those who m daily experience feel it to be 
false The interchanges of mingled scenes seldom fail to produce 
the intended vicissitudes of passion Fiction cannot move so 
much but that the attention may be easily transferred; and 
though it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy be some- 
times interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered 
likewise that melancholy is often not pleasing, and that the 
disturbance of one man may be the relief of another, that dif- 
ferent auditors have different habitudes; and that upon the 
whole all pleasure consists in variety 

The players who in their edition divided our author’s works 
into comedies, histones, and tragedies seem not to have dis- 
tinguished the three kinds by any very exact or definite ideas 
An action which ended happily to the principal persons, however 
serious or distressful through its intermediate incidents, in their 
opinion constituted a comedy This idea of a comedy continued 
long amongst us, and plays were wntten which, by changing the 
catastrophe, were tragedies today and comedies tomorrow “ 
Tragedy was not, in those times, a poem of more general dignity 
or elevation than comedy, it required only a calamitous con- 
clusion, with which the common criticism of that age was satis- 
fied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded m its progress History 
was a series of actions with no other than chronological succes- 
sion, independent of eaeh other and without any tendency to 
introduce or regulate the conclusion. It is not always very 
nicely distinguished from tragedy. There is not much nearer 
approach to unity of action in the tragedy of Antmy and Cleopatra 
than in the history of Richard the Second. But a history might be 
continued through many plays; as it had no plan, it htid no 
limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, Shakespeare’s 
mode of composition is the seime an interchange of seriousness 
and merriment, by which the mind is softened at one time and 
exhilarated at another But whatever be his purpose, whether 
to gladden or depress, or to conduct the story without vehemence 
the Aglaura of Suckling and the Vestal Virgin of Sir Robert Howard 
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or emotion through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he never 
fails to attain his purpose. As he commands us, we laugh or 
mourn or sit silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity with- 
out indifference. 

When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, most of the criticims 
of Rymer and Voltaire vamsh away The play of Hamlet is 
opened without impropriety by two sentinels, lago bellows at 
Brabantio’s window without injury to the scheme of the play, 
though in terms which a modern audience would not easily 
endure; the character of Polonius is seasonable and useful, and 
the gravediggers themselves may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world open 
before him. The rules of the ancients were yet known to few; 
the public judgment was unformed; he had no example of such 
fame as might force him upon imitation, nor critics of such 
authority as might restrain his extravagance He therefore in- 
dulged his natural disposition; and his disposition, as Rymer 
has remarked, led him to comedy pin tragedy he often writes, 
with great appearance of toil and study, what is written at last 
with little felicity; but m his comic scenes he seems to produce, 
without labor, what no labor can improve. In tragedy he is 
always struggling after some occasion to be comic; but in comedy 
he seems to repose or to luxuriate as in a mode of thinking con- 
genial to his nature In his tragic scenes there is always some- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often surpasses expectation or 
desire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts and the language, 
and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and action His 
tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct^ 

The force of his comic scenra has suffered httle diminution 
from the changes made by a century and a half, in manners or 
in words. As his personages act upon principles arising from 
genuine passion, very little modified by particular forms, their 
pleasures and vexations are communicable to all times and to 
all places; they are natural and therefore durable The adven- 
titious peculiarities of persontil habits are only superficial dyes, 
bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim 
tinct, without any remains of former luster; but the discrimina- 
tions of true passion are the colors of nature; they pervade the 
whole mass, and can only perish with the body that exhibits 
them. The accidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance that combined them, but the uniform 
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simplicity of primitive qualities neither admits increase nor 
suffers decay. The sand heaped by one flood is scattered by an- 
other, but the rock always continues in its place. The stream of 
time, which is continually washing the dissoluble fabrics of other 
poets, passes without injury by the adamant of Shakespeare 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation a style 
which never becomes obsolete — a. certain mode of phraseology 
so consonant and congenial to the analogy and principles of its 
respective language as to remain settled and unaltered — this 
style is probably to be sought in the common intercourse of life, 
among those who speak only to be understood, without ambition 
of elegance. The polite are always catching modish innovations, 
and the learned depart from established forms of speech in hope 
of finding or making better; those who wish for distinction forsake 
the vulgar when the vulgar is right But there is a conversation 
above g^rossness and below refinement, where propriety resides, 
and where this poet seems to have gathered his comic dialogue. 
He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of the present age 
than any other author equally remote, and among his other 
excellencies deserves to be studied ais one of the original masters 
of our language 

These observations are to be considered not as unexception- 
ably constant but as containing general and predominant truth. 
Shakespeare’s familiar dialogue is affirmed to be smooth and 
clear yet not wholly without ruggedness or difficulty, as a coun- 
try may be eminently fruitful though it has spots unfit for culti- 
vation ^is characters are praised as natural though their senti- 
ments are sometimes forced and their actions improbable, as the 
earth upon the whole is spherical though its surface is varied with 
protuberances and cavitiesr) 

^Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, and 
faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other merit^ I 
shall show them m the proportion m which they appear to me, 
without envious malignity or superstitious veneration. No ques- 
tion can be more mnocently discussed than a dead poet’s pre- 
tensions to renown, and little regard is due to that bigotry which 
sets candor higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed most of the 
evil in books or in men.^He sacrifices virtue to convenience, and 
IS so much more careful to please than to instruct that he seems 
to write without any moral purpose'.'i From his writings, indeed. 
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a system of social duty may be selected, for he that thinks rea- 
sonably must think morally; but his precepts and axioms drop 
casually from him; he makes no just distribution of good or evil 
nor is iways careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of 
the wicked. (He carries his persons indifferendy through right 
and wrong, and at the close dismisses them without further care, 
and leaves their examples to ojjerate by chance. This fault the 
barbarity of his age cannot extenuate, for it is always a writer’s 
duty to make the world better, and j'ustice is a virtue independent 
on time or place.) 

E he plots are often so loosely formed that a very slight con- 
ration may improve them, and so carelessly pursued that he 
seems not always fully to comprehend his own desig^ He omits 
opportunities of instructing or delighting which the train of his 
story seems to force upon him, and apparently rejects those ex- 
hibitions which would be more affecting, for the sake of those 
which are more easy. 

^t may be observed that in many of his plays the latter part is 
evidently neglected When ho found himself near the end of his 
work, and in view of his reward, he shortened the labor to snateh 
the profit He therefore remits his efforts where he should most 
vigorously exert them, and his catastrophe is improbably pro- 
duced or imperfectly representedj 

('He had no regard to distinction of time or place, but gives to 
one age or nation without scruple the customs, institutions, and 
opinions of another, at the expense not only of likelihood but of 
possibility.) These faults Pope has endeavored, with more zeal 
than judgment, to transfer to his imagined interpolators. We 
need not wonder to find Hector quoting Aristotle, when we see 
the loves of Theseus and Hippolyta combined with the Gothic 
mythology of fames. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only 
violator of chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who wanted 
not the advantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, confounded 
the pastoral with the feudal times — the days of innocence, quiet, 
and security with those of turbulence, violence, and adventure, 
(jn his comic scenes he is seldom very successful when he en- 
gages his characters in reciprocations of smartness and contests 
of sarcasm. Their jests are commonly gross, and their pleasantry 
licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are sufficiently distinguished from his clowns by any 
appearance of refined manners] Whether he represented the real 
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conversation of his time is not easy to determine; the reign of 
Elizabeth is commonly supposed to have been a time of stateli- 
ness, formality, and reserve, yet perhaps the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. There must, however, have been 
always some modes of gaiety preferable to others, and a writer 
ought to choose the best. 

^n tragedy his performance seems constantly to be worse as 
his labor is more^ The effusions of passion, which exigence forces 
out, are for the most part striking and energetic; but whenever 
he solicits his invention or strains his faculties, the offspring of his 
throes is tumor, meanness, tediousness, and obscurity 
{ In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of diction and 
a wearisome tram of circumlocution, and tells the incident im- 
perfectly in many words which might have been more plainly 
delivered in few^i Narration in dramatic poetry is naturally 
tedious, as it is unanimated and inactive and obstructs the prog- 
ress of the action, it should therefore always be rapid, and en- 
livened by frequent interruption Shakespeare found it an en- 
cumbrance, and instead of lightening it by brevity, endeavored 
to recommend it by dignity and splendor. 

0H[is declamations or set speeches are commonly cold and weak, 
for his power was the power of nature^ When he endeavored like 
other tragic writers to catch opportunities of amplification and, 
instead of inquiring what the occasion demanded, to show how 
much his stores of knowledge could supply, he seldom escapes 
without the pity or resentment of his reader. 

(it IS incident to him to be now and then entangled with an 
unwieldy sentiment which he cannot well express and will not 
reject IHe struggles with it a while, and, if it continues stubborn, 
comprises it m words such as occur, and leaves it to be disentangled 
and evolved by those who have more leisure to bestow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate the thought is 
subtle, or the image always great where the line is bulky The 
equality of words to things is very often neglected, and trivial 
sentiments and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have most reason to com- 
plain when he approaches nearest to his hipest excellence and 
seems fully resolved to sink them in dejection and mollify them 
with tender emotions by the fall of greatness, the danger of in- 
nocence, or the crosses of love What he does best he soon ceases 
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to do He is not long soft and pathetic without some idle conceit 
or contemptible equivocation. He no sooner begins to move 
than he counteracts himself; and terror and pity, as they are 
rising in the mind, arc checked and blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare what luminous vapors are to the 
traveler; he follows it at all adventures; it is sure to lead him out 
of his way and sure to engulf him m the mire. It has some malig- 
nant power over his mind, and its fascinations are irresistible. 
Whatever be the dignity or profundity of his disquisitions, 
whether he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, whether 
he be amusing attention with incidents or enchaining it in sus- 
pense, let but a quibble spring up before him and he leaves his 
work unfinished A quibble is the golden apple for which he will 
always turn aside from his career or stoop from his elevation. A 
quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him such dehght that he 
was content to purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he 
lost the world, and was content to lose it “ 

It will be thought strange that, in enumerating the defects of 
this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect of the unities, 
— his violation of those laws which have been instituted and 
established by the joint authority of poets and critics 

For his other deviations from the art of writing I resign him 
to critical justice, without making any other demand in his favor 
than that which must be indulged to all human excellence — that 
his virtues be rated with his failings But from the censure which 
this irregularity may bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence 
to that learning which I must oppose, adventure to try how I can 
defend him. 

“See Thomas Warton, Tke History oj English Poetry, sect 6i, on the “Elizabethan 
Age of Poetry” “In the same scene, he [Shakespeare] descends from his meridian 
of the noblest tragic sublimity, to puns and quibbles, to the meanest merriments of a 
plebeian farce In the midst of his digmty, he resembles his own Richard the 
Second, the shppmg king, who sometimes discarding the state of a monarch, 

Mingled bis royalty with capering fools ” 

Henry IV, Pt I, ra, ii, 63 

“David Nichol Smith (Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, p 332, n 136) refers 
to this passage on the unities as the most brilhant in the entire preface He cites as 
other references to the unities The Rambler, no 156, Farquhar, Discourse upon 
Comedy (1703) and Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (1736), Upton, Critical Ob- 
servalions (1746), Fielding, Tom Jones, prefatory chapter of Book V, Alexander 
Gerard, Essay on Taste (1759), Daniel Webb, Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry (1762); 
Lord Karnes, dements of Cntieesm (i 763), Hurd’s defense of umty of design in Letters 
on Chivalry (1763). 
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His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are not 
subject to any of their laws Nothing more is necessary to all 
the praise which they expect than that the changes of action be 
so prepared as to be understood, that the incidents be various 
and affecting, and the characters consistent, natural, and dis- 
tinct No other unity is intended, and therefore none is to be 
sought 

In his other works he has well enough preserved the unity of 
action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly perplexed and 
regularly unraveled, he docs not endeavor to hide his design 
only to discover it, for this is seldom the order of real events, and 
Shakespeare is the poet of nature But his plan has commonly 
what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end, one 
event is concatenated with another and the conclusion follows by 
easy consequence There are perhaps some incidents that might 
be spared, as in other poets there is much talk that only fills up 
time upon the stage, but the general system makes gradual ad- 
vances and the end of the play is the end of expectation 

To the unities of time and place he has shown no regard; and 
perhaps a nearer view of the pnnciples on which they stand will 
dimmish their value and withdraw from them the veneration 
which, from the time of Corneille,*^ they have generally received, 
by discovering that they have given more trouble to the poet 
than pleasure to the auditor 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place arises 
from the supposed necessity of making the drama credible. The 
critics hold it impossible that an action of months or years can 
be possibly believed to pass in three hours; or that the spectator 
can suppose himself to sit in the theater while ambassadors go 
and return between distant kings, while armies are levied and 
towns besieged, while an exile W2mders and returns, or till he 
whom they saw courting his mistress shall lament the untimely 

••Percy in Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765), I, introductory chapter to 
sect 2 , “Essay on the Origin of the Enghsh Stage” “Upon the whole we have 
abundant proof that both Shakespeare and hjs contemporaries considered his his- 
tones, or historical plays, as a Icgiomate disUnct species, sulhciendy separate from 
tragedy and comedy, a distinction which deserves the particular attention of his 
enhes and commentators, who, by not adventing to it, deprive him of his proper 
defence and best vindication of hu neglect of the umties, and departure from the 
classical dramatic forms ” 

“Pierre ^rneille, Disamrses, ni (1660), for Castelvetro’s discussion of the unities 
in his commentary on Aristotle (1571), see Gdbert, iMaaty Onliasm Plato to Dryden, 
pp 318-319 
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fall of his son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and 
fiction loses its force when it departs from the resemblance of 
reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises the con- 
traction of place. The spectator who knows that he saw the 
first act at Alexandria cannot suppose that he sees the next at 
Rome, at a distance to which not the dragons of Medea could in 
so short a time have transported him. He knows with certainty 
that he has not changed his place, and he knows that place can- 
not change itself — that what was a house cannot become a 
plam; that what was Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critic exults 
over the misery of an irregular poet and exults commonly with- 
out resistance or reply It is time, therefore, to tell him by the 
authority of Shakespeare that he assumes as an unquestionable 
principle a position which, while his breath is forming it into 
words, his understanding pronounces to be false It is false that 
any representation is mistaken for reality; that any dramatic 
fable in its materiality was ever credible, or for a single moment 
was ever credited 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing the 
first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, supposes that 
when the play opens the spectator really imagines himself at 
Alexandna and believes that his walk to the theater has been a 
voyage to Egypt and that he lives in the days of Antony and Cleo- 
patra Surely he that imagines this may imagine more. He that 
can take the stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies may 
take it in half an hour for the promontory of Actium. Delusion, 
if delusion be admitted, has no certain limitation If the spectator 
can be once persuaded that his old acquaintance are Alexander 
and Caesar, that a room illuminated with candies is the plain of 
Pharsalia, or the btuik of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation 
above the reach of reason or of truth, and from the heights of 
empyrean poetry may despise the circumscriptions of terrestrial 
nature There is no reason why a mind thus wandering m 
ecstasy should count the clock, or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brains that can make the stage 
a field 

The truth is that the spectators are always in their senses, and 
know, from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage 
and that the players arc only players. They come to hear a cer- 
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tain number of lines recited with just gesture and elegant modu- 
lation. The lines relate to some action, and an action must be in 
some place, but the different actions that complete a story may 
be m places very remote from each other; and where is the ab- 
surdity of allowing that space to represent first Athens and then 
Sicily, which was always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens 
but a modern theater^ 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may be extended. 
The time required by the fable elapses for the most part between 
the acts; for, of so much of the action as is represented, the real 
and poetical duration is the same If, in the first act, preparations 
for war against Mithridates are represented to be made in Rome, 
the event of the war may, without absurdity, be represented in 
the catastrophe as happening m Pontus We know that there is 
neither war nor preparation for war; we know that we are neither 
in Rome nor Pontus, that neither Mithridates nor Lucullus are 
before us The drama exhibits successive imitations of successive 
actions; and why may not the second imitation represent an 
action that happened years after the first, if it be so connected 
with It that nothing but time can be supposed to intervene^ 
Time IS, of all modes of existence, most obsequious to the imagi- 
nation, a lapse of years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. 
In contemplation we easily contract the time of real actions, and 
therefore willingly permit it to be contracted when we only see 
their imitation 

It will be asked how the drama moves, if it is not credited 
It is credited with all the credit due to a drama It is credited, 
whenever it moves, as a just picture of a real original; as repre- 
senting to the auditor what he would himself feel if he were to 
do or suffer what is there feigned to be suffered or to be done 
The reflection that strikes the heart is not that the evils before 
us are real evils, but that they are evils to which we ourselves 
may be exposed If there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy 
the plavers but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment, 
but we rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence 
of misery, as a mother weeps over her babe when she remembers 
that death may take it from her The delight of tragedy proceeds 
from our consciousness of fiction; if we thought murders and 
treasons real, they would please no more 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they are 
mistaken for realities but because they bring realities to mind. 
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When the imagination is recreated by a painted landscape, the 
trees are not supposed capable to give us shade, or the fountains 
coolness; but we consider how we should be pleased with such 
fountains playing beside us and such woods waving over us 
We are agitated m reading the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no 
man takes his book for the field of Agincourt. A dramatic ex- 
hibition is a book recited with concomitants that increase or 
dimmish its effect. Familiar comedy is often more powerful on 
the theater than in the page; imperial tragedy is always less. 
The humor of Petruchio may be heightened by grimace; but 
what voice or what gesture can hope to add dignity or force to 
the soliloquy of Cato? 

A play read affects the mind like a play acted. It is therefore 
evident that the action is not supposed to be real, and it follows 
that between the acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space or duration is to be 
taken by the auditor of a drama than by the reader of a narra- 
tive, before whom may pass m an hour the life of a hero or the 
revolutions of an empire 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities and rejected them by 
design, or deviated from them by happy ignorance, it is, I think, 
impossible to decide and useless to inquire We may reasonably 
suppose that, when he rose to notice, he did not want the 
counsels and admonitions of scholars and critics, and that he at 
last deliberately persisted in a practice which he might have 
begun by chance As nothing is essential to the fable but unity 
of action, and as the unities of time and place arise evidently 
from false assumptions and by circumscribing the extent of the 
drama lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented 
that they were not known by him or not observed. Nor, if such 
another poet could arise, should I very vehemently reproach him 
that his first act passed at Venice and his next m Cyprus Such 
violations of rules merely positive become the comprehensive 
genius of Shakespeare, and such censures are suitable to the 
minute and slender criticism of Voltaire 

Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Caesare tolli 

““The long day has not so far confused the highest with the lowest that it is not 
preferable to have laws set aside by Caesar rather than have them preserved by the 
voice of Metellus” (Lucan, Phmsdia, m, 138-140) 
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Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatic rules, I cannot but 
recollect how much wit and learning may be produced against 
me. Before such authorities I am afraid to stand, not that I 
think the present question one of those that are to be decided by 
mere authority, but because it is to be suspected that these pre- 
cepts have not been so easily received, but for better reasons than 
I have yet been able to find. The result of my inquiries, in which 
it would be ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is that the unities 
of time and place are not essential to a just drama; that, though 
they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they are always to be 
sacrificed to the nobler beauties of variety and instruction; and 
that a play written with nice observation of critical rules is to be 
contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, as the product of super- 
fluous and ostentatious art, by which is shown rather what is 
possible than what is necessary 

He that without diminution of any other excellence shall pre- 
serve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like applause with 
the architect who shall display all the orders of architecture in a 
citadel without any deduction from its strength But the prin- 
cipal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy, and the greatest 
graces of a play are to copy nature and instruct life. 

Perhaps what I have here not dogmatically but deliberately 
written may recall the principles of the drama to a new exam- 
ination. I am almost frighted at my own temerity; and, when 
1 estimate the fame and the strength of those that maintain the 
contrary opinion, am ready to sink down in reverential silence, 
as Aeneas withdrew from the defense of Troy when he saw Nep- 
tune shaking the wall and Juno heading the besiegers. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder that our author’s extravagancies 
are endured by a nation which has seen the tragedy of Cato 
Let him be answered that Addison speaks the language of poets, 
and Shakespeare of men We find in Cato innumerable beauties 
which enamor us of its author, but we see nothing that acquaints 
us with human sentiments or human actions We place it with 
the fairest and the noblest progeny which judgment propagates 

^*Thc last sentence of Voltaire in “Du M&ite dc Shakespeare,” a subsection of 
**L*Art draxnatique,’* m Difttonnaire pfulosophtgue {(Euores, XVII, 403), offers a key 
to his attitude “What is one to conclude from this contrast of grandeur and base- 
ness, of sublime reason and gross folly, finally of all the contrasts which we have just 
seen in Shakespeare’ that he would have been a perfect poet if he had hved in the 
tune of Addison ’* Another interesting side light is the translation of passages from 
Shakespeare in “Sur la trag6die” — quite literally and in rhymed heroic couplets 
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by conjunction with learning, but Othello is the vigorous and 
vivacious offspring of observation impregnated by genius Cato 
affords a splendid exhibition of artificial and fictitious manners 
and delivers just and noble sentiments m diction easy, elevated, 
and harmonious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vibra- 
tion to the heart, the composition refers us only to the writer. 
We pronounce the name of Cato, but we think on Addison. 
rXhe work of a correct and regular writer is a garden accu- 
mCely formed and diligently planted, varied with shades and 
scented with flowers The composition of Shakespeare is a forest 
in which oaks extend their branches and pines tower in the air, 
interspersed sometimes with weeds and brambles and sometimes 
giving shelter to myrtles and to roses, filling the eye with awful 
jjomp and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. Other 
poets display cabinets of precious rarities minutely finished, 
wrought into shape, and polished into brightness Shakespeare 
opens a mine which contains gold and diamonds in unex- 
haustible plenty, though clouded by incrustations, debased by 
impurities, and mingled with a mass of meaner minerals^ . , . 
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Lessino wrote at the end of the neoclassical age, and his Laokoon is the 
product of neoclassical thinking, but in his Hamburgische Dramalurgu he 
took a liberal position which in some ways anticipated that of the 
romantic critics. He attacked mechanical rules, especially those of the 
classical French dramatists, and exalted Shakespeare, whose “unity of 
action” invalidated all other rules regarding the “unities ” 

The subject of Laokoon ( 1 766), the confusion between the arts, had 
been discussed from the ancients down to Lessing’s own day Plutarch 
had quoted Simonides’s definition of “painting as silent poetry, and 
poetry as speaking painting And Lessing quotes Voltaire’s use of 
this same idea * In fact, the neoclassical theory of “imitation” led 
many critics to regard the two arts as correlative ’ 

Lessing was likewise indebted to other writers to some extent for his 
own theory, particularly to Abb6 Dubos * But his mam argument im- 
pressed his age as novel and profoundly true, and his chief sources v 
seem to have been, as the work indicates in the quotations and allu- 
sions, the Greek statue, Laocoon, and Homer and Vergil’s use of the 
fable As the editor of the Bohn edition says, “The real originality 
of the work as a whole is patent, and the profound interest exeited by 
it in minds most qualified to form a just estimate of it is the strongest 
proof of its merits A book which filled Goethe, when a Leipzig stu- 
dent, with enthusiasm and which he unreservedly endorsed in later life, 
which Herder read three times through m a single afternoon and night, 
and from which Macaulay, as he told the late G H Lewes, learned 
more than he ever learned elsewhere, is one of which there is no room 
to question the intrinsic worth ”• 

‘See Plutarch’s Comm belloru an pace clanoret fumnt Athemenses (Reiske ed ), VII, 
366 

•See Lessing’s Preface to Laokoon “Painting is dumb poetry, and poetry speaking 
painting ” 

*Cf Dryden’s Parallel oj Poetry and Pointing (1695) 

^R^xions antiques sur lapoesie et lapeinture (1719). 

‘Laokoon (London, 1914), p xii 
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filUmner, in his edition of the work, says that, “The tendency toward 
descriptive poetry . received through it its deathblow We^ 

may mdeed affirm that the law forbidding the poet to paint has nowa- 
days become a universally accepted doctrine ”* But Blumner was un- 
doubtedly wrong in this assertion m 1880, for soon after the publica- 
tion of the Laokoon the whole romantic school, first in Germany and 
then in England, France, and America, achieved, as a doctrinary 
prmciple, the greatest “confusion” of the arts in the history of litera- 
ture. Wackenroder believed that poetry lay conquered at the feet of 
music.’ The whole school of the Schlegels, ETA Hoffmann, and 
Novalis tried to make word-music, and most of the English romantic 
poets tned in the same way to paint word-pictures The Pre-Raphaelite 
school drew its inspiration from painting, and, in the words of the 
late Professor Babbitt, Rossetti attempted “to paint sonnets and write 
his pictures”* Both Mallarm6 and Lamer® tried to compose sym- 
phonies in words Perhaps the latest spectacular attempt to combine 
painting and poetry was “Imagism,” now dead as a movement but 
still mfiucntial as a technique in poetic style But the fact that literary 
history has gone counter to Lessing’s teachings need not therefore of 
necessity invalidate his doctrines Nor has it, for Laokoon remains one 
of the great masterpieces in world hterary criticism 

Professor Babbitt has written a searching analysis and invaluable 
supplement to Lessmg’s work, bringing the argument more or less up 
to date Lessing thought he was dealing with the piseudoclassic as 
opposed to the genuinely classic, but Professor Babbitt has shown that 
the conflict weis really between what we today call “romantic” and 
“classic ” 

The extracts which we print below have been selected and trans- 
lated by Mr Field Horine 
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THE LAOKOON (selections ) » 

1766 

Chapter XVI 

But I shall attempt to derive the matter from its fundamental 
principles I reason thus Ifit is true that painting, in its imita- 
tions, makes use of metuis and symbols entirely different froI]^ 
tliose which poetry employs, the former using only forms and 
colors in space, and the latter articulated sounds in time, also, if 
these symbols must unquestionably be in proper relationship to 
that which is represented — then co-existent symbols can only ex- 
press objects which are co-existent, or the parts of which co-exist; 
and symbols which are successive can only express objects which 
are successive, or the parts of which succeed one another in time 

‘Translated for this anthology by Field Horine, from the authoritative edition of 
Lessing’s Laokoon, edited with English notes by A. Hamann (Oxford, igoi). 
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Objects which co-exist, or the parts of which co-exist, are 
termed bodies. Consequently bodies, with their visible properties, 
are the proper objects of painting. 

Objects which succeed one another in time, or the parts of. 
which succeed one another in time, are generally termed actions 
Hence, actions are the proper object of poetry 

But all bodies exist not only in space but also in hme. They 
have continuous duration, and can, at any given moment of 
their duration, assume a different appearance, and stand in a 
different relationship to one another. Each of these momentary 
appearances and relationships is the effect of a preceding action, 
each can be the cause of a followmg action, and thus each rep- 
resents, as It were, a center of action. It follows that paintmg 
can also express actions, but only by way of suggestion, by 
means of bodies On the other hand, actions cannot subsist in 
and by themselves, but must invariably cling to certain beings. . 
In so far, then, as these beings are bodies, or may be regarded 
as such, poetry also portrays bodies, but only indicatively, by 
means of actions 

Painting, in its compositions, in which the objects are neces- 
sanly co-existent, can make use of only a single moment of an 
action, and must therefore choose the most fertile one, the one 
out of which that which precedes and that which follows will be 
most intelhgible Similarly, poetry, in its progressive represen- 
tations, can make use of only a single property of a body, and 
must therefore choose that one property which awakens the 
most vivid image of the body, from the point of view for which 
it is being employed From this last is derived the rule of 
the singleness of picturesque epithets, and of frugality in the 
description of physical objects.* 

I should have little confidence in this dry chain of argumen- 
tation if I did not find it fully corroborated by the practice of 
Homer, or rather, if it were not the practice of Homer that has 
introduced me to it. Only by means of these principles can we 
define and explain the great style of Homer, just as we can only 
in this way render justice to the exactly opposite style of so many 
modern poets who endeavor to rival the painter in a department 
in which they must inevitably be surpassed by him. 

I find that Homer depicts nothing but progressive actions, 

e f the use of single descnptive epithets for single objects, such as Homer’s 
**roiy-fingered dawn,” “wine-dark sea,” and so on» 
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and that he portrays all bodies, all individual things only in 
their relationship to these actions, usually with only one descrip- 
tive term for each. What wonder is it, then, that the painter 
sees little or nothing for himself to do with a descriptive passage 
from Homer; and that his harvest is to be gathered only where 
the story brings together a large group of beautiful bodies, in 
beautiful positions or attitudes, and in a space that is favorable 
to pictorial art, however httie the poet may have described 
these bodies, these poses, and this space One need only examine 
the whole series of paintings which were suggested to Caylus ® by 
the poetry of Homer; in each one will be found ample proof of 
this observation 

Here I must leave the Count, who would make the color- 
grinding stone ^ of the painter into the touchstone of the poet, 
in order that I may explain further the style of Homer 

For one tfang, I say, Homer usually gives only one desmptwe 
term. A ship is, for him, now the black skip, now the hollow ship, 
now the swift ship, and at the most, the well-rowed ship. He does 
not enter further into a description of the ship, but the naviga- 
tion, the weighing and the casUng of the anchor — out of these 
he makes a detailed picture, from which the painter, if he wished 
to place all of it on his canvas, would have to make five or six 
separate paintings If particuleir circumstances compel Homer 
to fix our attention for a longer time on one physical object, he 
nevertheless produces no painting which the actual painter 
could follow stroke for stroke with his brush Rather, he knows 
how to place this single object, by means of innumerable ar- 
tifices, into a series of moments in each of which it appears 
different. Thus only in the last one can the painter expect to 
show us, already completed, what the poet has shown us m the 
making For example, when Homer wishes to show us the 
chariot of Juno, he has Hebe put it together piece by piece We 
see the wheels, the axletrees, and the chariot-seat, the pole, the 
traces, and the straps, not as these parts are when fitted to- 
gether but as they are being assembled by Hebe. To the descrip- 
tion of the wheels alone does he apply more than one charac- 
terization, showing us the eight brazen spokes, the golden fellies, 
the tires of bronze, the silver hub — each individual part. One 
might almost say that, since there was more than one wheel, 

*Count Caylus, (1693-1765), an art cntic of considerable merit, is mentioned by 
Lessmg here and on several other occasions <I e , the palette. 
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Homer felt that he had to devote exactly as much more time, in 
their descnption, as their separate fastening required more time 
in the actual operation. 

Her golden-bridled steeds 
Then Saturn’s daughter brought abroad, and Hebe, she proceeds, 

T’ address her chariot instantly, she gives it — either wheel 
Beamed with eight spokes of soundmg brass, the axle-tree was steel, 
The feirffs incorruptible gold, the upper bands of brass. 

Their matter most invalued, their work of wondrous grace 
The naves in which the spokes were driven were all with silver bound, 
The chariot’s seat, two hoops of gold and silver strengthened round 
With massy silver, on whose top, geres all of gold it wore. 

And golden poitrils ‘ . . 

But not only on those occasions on which Homer combines 
such ulterior purposes with his descriptions, but also when he 
is concerned primarily with the picture itself, will he disperse 
this picture over a sort of history of the object, in order to let 
the separate parts of it, which we see in nature as co-existent, 
follow each other naturally in his picture, and to allow them, as 
it were, to keep pace with the flow of language. For example, 
he wishes to paint for us the bow of Pandarus, — a bow of horn, 
of such and such a length, well polished and tipped at both ends 
with beaten gold. What does he do^ Does he simply recount 
so dryly all these characteristics one after the other^ By no 
means; that would be to give the order for such a bow and to 
describe how it was to be executed, but not to paint it He begins 
with the hunt in which the wild goat was captured, from the 
horns of which the bow was made; Pandarus had lain in wait 
for It in the rocks and killed it, the horns were of extraordinary 
size, and for that reason he had determined to have a bow 
made from them, they are brought to the workshop, the artisan 
puts them together, polishes them, and decorates them. And 
thus with the poet, as I have said, we see in the making that 
which, with the painter, we can see only after it has already 
been put into its flnal form. 

Who instantly drew forth a bow most admirably made 
Of th’ antler of a jumping goat, bred in a steep upland. 

Which archer-like (as long before he took his hidden stand 

E. 733-731 This and the following passages from Homer, which Lessmg 
quotes in the original Greek, are from Chapman’s translation. 
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The doomed one skipping from a rock) into the breast he smote, 
And headlong felled him from his cliff The forehead of the goat 
Held out a wondrous goodly palm that sixteen branches wrought, 
Which piked and polished both the ends he hid with horns of gold ' 

I should never finish if I wished to write out all the examples 
of this sort. They will occur in multitudes to anyone who really 
knows his Homer. 


Chapter XVII 

' Yet, as you will object, the symbols of poetry are not simply 
consecutive, but they are also arbitrary, and as arbitrary sym- 
bols they are, to be sure, capable of expressing bodies as they 
exist in space In Homer himself one could find examples of 
this. One need only recollect Achilles’ shield, in order to have the 
most conclusive example of how discursively and yet poetically 
one can depict a single object according to its co-existing parts 
I wish to make answer to this double objection — I call it 
double because a correct conclusion must be considered as valid 
even without an example, and, on the other hand, the example 
from Homer is of importance to me, even though I am not yet 
able to justify it by any conclusion. . . . 

It is true that, since the symbols of speech are arbitrary, it is 
as entirely possible to allow, through them, the parts of a body 
to follow in succession, as it is possible, and frequent, to find 
them Co-existent in nature. This is, however, a characteristic of 
speech and its symbols in general, but not in that relation which 
is the most convenient to the purpose of poetry. The poet wishes 
not merely to be understood, his ideas are not meant to be 
simply clear and intelligible — ^with this the prose writer is con- 
tent; but the poet wishes also to make the images which he 
awakens in us so vivid that, from the rapidity with which they 
arise, we shall believe ourselves to be really as conscious of their 
objects as if they were actually presented to our senses; and at this 
moment of illusion we cease to be conscious of the means he uses 
for this purpose, namely, his words. This was the substance of the 
definition of the poetic picture as given in the discussion above. 

But the poet should always paint; and now we shall see how 
well bodies, considered according to their co-existing parts, 
adapt themselves to this type of painting. 

*Iaad,Xi 105,111. 
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How do we obtain an adequate conception of a thing in 
space? First we observe its parts separately; then the connection 
between these peirts; and finally we observe the object as a 
whole. Our senses perform these different operations with such 
astonishing rapidity that we are prone to think of them as but 
a single operation; and this rapidity is absolutely necessary if we 
are to gain an idea of the whole, which is nothing more than the 
result of the ideas of the parts and their relationships to each 
other. Assuming then also that the poet leads us from one part 
of the object to another in perfect order, assuming that he un- 
derstands how to make the interrelationship of parts entirely 
evident' how much time is required for this^ That which the 
poet gradually, and by degrees, reveals to us, the eye sweeps 
over at a single glance; and it not seldom occurs that we have 
forgotten the first feature of the description before we come to 
the last We are, nevertheless, supposed to form from these 
several traits a picture of the object as a whole. To the eye these 
several parts remain constantly present; it can run over them 
again and again For the ear, on the contrary, the parts which 
have once been heard are lost unless they remain clear in the 
mind. Yet even if we do remember them exactly, what pains, 
what tremendous exertion it costs us to renew all the impres- 
sions in the proper order, or to think back over them all even 
with moderate rapidity, in order to succeed in obtaining an 
approximate idea of the whole' 

Let us make the experiment with an example which may be 
called a masterpiece of its kind 

Thus does the noble Gentian raise his head 
High o’er the lower troop of common plants. 

Beneath its standard serve a tribe of flowers, 

Its own blue brother bows and honors it 

While golden pyramids of brilliant flowers 

Cling round the stem and crown its robe of green. 

The leaves of brilliant white, with deepest green. 

Streaked and inlaid throughout, are seen to glow 
With the moist diamond’s many-colored rays 
Most righteous law' uniting strength with grace. 

In the fair body dwells the fairer soul. 

Here creeps a lowly plant like some grey mist, 

Its leaves by nature shaped as cruciform, 

Two gilded beaks formed by the lovely flower 
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Spring from a bird made out of amethyst 
Here a bright finger-fashioned leaf doth cast 
Its green reflection in the limpid stream. 

The flower of snow, with purple lightly tinged, 

Environed by the white rays of a star. 

Emeralds and roses deck the trodden heath, 

And cliffs are covered with a purple robe ' 

Here are plants and flowers which the learned poet paints with 
skill and according to nature. He paints, yes, but without pro- 
ducing any illusion. I will not say that a person who has never 
seen these flowers and plants could not gam any idea of their 
appearance. It may be that all poetic pictures require a pre- 
vious acquaintance with their objects. I also do not deny that 
the poet might awaken a more vivid image of some parts of the 
picture in a person who does have the advantage of such a pre- 
vious acquaintance. I only ask how it stands with the idea of the 
picture as a whole If this, too, is to be more vivid, then no in- 
dividual parts of the picture should predominate, but rather, 
the brighter light must be equally distributed over them all. 
The imaginative powers must be able to glance rapidly over all 
alike, in order to gain a unified impression of that which is seen 
in nature as a unified picture Is that the case here^ If it is not, 
how was It possible for someone to state “that the most accurate 
drawing of a painter must be quite flat and dark when compared 
with this poetical representation”^* It is definitely inferior to 
that which lines and colors on a plane surface can express, and 
the critic who gives it such exaggerated praise must have con- 
sidered it from an entirely false point of view. He must have 
looked more at the extraneous embellishments which the poet 
has woven into his description, or at the exaltation over vege- 
table life, at the development of its inner completeness, to which 
the outward beauty of it serves only as a shell — all this he must 
have eonsidered in more detail than the beauty itself and 
than the degree of vividness and the verisimilitude of the 
picture which the painter, and the true poet as well, can 
furnish us 

Here we are concerned, however, only with this last, and 
whoever would say that these lines alone 

'The translation of this passage from Haller’s Die Alpen is that of Sir Robert 
Philhmore, Laocoon (London, 1905), pp 140-141 

*Breitinger*8 Critical PoehcSt II, p ^7 (Lessing’s note ) 
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While golden pyramids of brilliant flowers 
Cling round the stem and crown its robe of green, 

The leaves of brilliant white, with deepest green. 

Streaked and inlaid throughout, are seen to glow 
With the moist diamond’s many-colored rays 

that those lines, in respect of the impression which they make, 
can rival a picture by Van Huysum — whoever would say that 
must either not have consulted his sensations, or must have 
wanted to contradict them deliberately They may be well 
suited to recitation if one has the flower itself in one’s hand; 
but in and for themselves they express little or nothing. In every 
word I hear the laboring poet, but the thing itself I am far horn 
perceiving 

I repeat, then, that I do not deny to language generally the 
, ability to depict an object as a whole by describing its component 
'parts; language can do that because its symbols are arbitrary 
signs, even though they do follow each other consecutively I do, 
however, deny this possibility to language as a means of poetry 
j because that sort of verbal pictures of objects lacks the power of 
creatmg an illusion, upon which power poetry chiefly depends. 
This power of illusion, I say, must be lacking in such pictures 
due to the fact that the co-existence of bodies necessarily comes 
into conflict with the consecuUveness of language Now, because 
the former is dissolved in the latter, the analysis of the whole 
into its constituent parts becomes exceedingly difficult indeed, 
often impossible. 

Everywhere, therefore, where the creation of an illusion is 
not essential, and where the primary purpose of a writer is to 
appeal to the understanding, to the intellect, of the reader, and to 
express ideas which shall be clear and as complete as possible — 
wherever this is the case, these pictures of objects may indeed 
have a place, although they must be excluded from true poetry. 

Chapter XXIII 

One single unseemly pzirt can mar the haumonious effect 
of many other parts used to create beauty; yet, even then, the 
object will not be ugly on that account alone. Even ugliness 
requires several disagreeable parts which we must be able to 
perceive at one and the same time (just as we have seen this to 
be true for the beautiful), if we are to feel the opposite of that 
which we feel on seeing beautiful objects 
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• Ugliness, therefore, considered according to its essential 
nature, cannot be an object of poetry, yet Homer pictures the 
most extreme ugliness in the person of Thersites, and he de- 
scribes this ugliness by painting for us its co-existent aspects. 
Why, in picturing ugliness, was that conceded to him which, 
in portraying beauty, he himself so sedulously avoided^ Will 
not the effect of ugliness be lessened by a successive enumera- 
tion of its elements, just as the effect of beauty is impaired by a 
similar enumeration of its elements^ 

This IS most assuredly true; but in just that lies the justifica- 
tion of Homer’s procedure. It is precisely because ugliness, in 
the description given of it by the poet, becomes less a disgusting 
appearance of bodily imperfection and, ceasing to be ugli- 
ness when seen from the point of view of its effect, is then useful 
to the poet. And that which he cannot use for itself he uses as 
an ingredient to cause, or to strengthen, certain mixed sensa- 
tions, with which he must absorb our attention, lacking, as he 
does, the possibility of awakening in us purely pleasant sensations. 
These mixed sensations are the ridiculous and the horrible 
Homer makes Thersites • ugly in order to make'him ridiculous. 
He becomes ridiculous, however, not only as a result of his 
ugliness For ugliness is imperfection; and for an effect that 
shall be ridiculous a contrast between perfection and imper- 
fection IS necessary This is the explanation which a friend of 
mine has given, and to it I should like to add that this contrast 
should not be too harsh and sharp; that the opposite, to continue 
in the painter’s terminology, must be of such a kind as to melt 
into one another The wise and just Aesop does not appear 
ridiculous, if one assigns to him the ugliness of Thersites It was 
only the stupid whim of a monk to attempt to transfer also to 
his person the comical element in his instructive fables, by 
representing him as deformed. A misshapen body and a beauti- 
ful soul are like oil and vinegar, which remain separate to the' 
taste even if they are mixed together. They do not furnish a 
third sensation The body arouses feelings of displetisure; the 
soul, sensations of pleasure — each has its own sentiment for 
itself. It IS only if the deformed body is at the same time weak 
and invalid, if it hinders the spirit in its functioning, if it becomes 

*A slanderous quarreler among the Greeks before Troy. 

^^Philos Schnften des Herm Moses Mendelssohn (Samtluke Werke, 7 vols Leipzigi 
1843-1844), II, 23 
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the source of disadvantageous prejudices against the spirit — 
^ then disgust and pleasure flow together; but the new sensation 
arising from this is not the desire to laugh, but rather a feeling 
of sympathy. And the object which we otherwise should have 
respected becomes intriguing and interesting for us. The 
deformed and sickly Pope must have been far moie mteresting to 
his friends than the handsome and healthy Wycherley was to his. 

As little as Thersites appears ridiculous as a result of his 
ugliness alone, just as little would he be ridiculous without it. 
Ugliness, the correspondence of this ugliness with his character, 
the contradiction which both of these present to his ideas of his 
own importance, the harmless effects of his malevolent garrulity, 
by which he alone was humiliated — all this must work together 
toward the end of his seeming ridiculous. This last element is 
that harmlessness (Ov (fSapriKhv) which Aristotle'* considers in- 
dispensable to the ridiculous Similarly, my friend believes 
it necessary that the contrast I have spoken of should be on the 
whole of little importance, and should not especially arouse 
our interest If wc only assume that Thersites’ malicious dis- 
paragement of Agamemnon had cost him dearly, that he had 
had to pay for it with death rather than with a few bloody 
stripes, then we should cease laughing at him For this monster 
of a man is still a man, whose death would always seem a greater 
evil than all his deformities and vices. In order to experience 
this we have only to read the account of his death as given by 
Quintus Calaber “ Achilles regrets having killed Pcnthesilea; 
her beauty, though she is now covered with her own blood so 
bravely shed, demands the high esteem and the sympathy of the 
hero, and high esteem and sympathy become love But the 
slanderous Thersites goes so fm as to accuse hini of this love as 
though it were a crime He rages against voluptuousness, which 
can seduce, he says, even the bravest of men to follies (737 ff ) . 

That deprives a man of his reason, 

Be he never so wise 

Achilles grows furious, and without answering a word, strikes 
him so ungently between the cheek and the ear, that his teeth, his 
blood, and his soul are vomited up together. It is too dreadful! 

^'Poetics, chap v '^Paraltpm , i, 720-778 

‘'Quoted in Greek by Lessing The translation is that given by A. Hamann, pp. 
at , p 287 
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The hasty, murderous Achilles becomes more odious to me than 
the crafty, grumbling Thersites, the shout of joy which the 
Greeks raise at this deed insults me; I go over to the side of Dio- 
medes, who is already brandishmg his sword to take revenge on 
the murderer for the crime comnutted against his kinsman; and 
I feel that Thersites is also a kinsman of mine, a human being 
Let us assume, however, that, at the instigation of Thersites, 
mutiny had broken out, that the rebellious army had boarded 
the ships, and treacherously deserted its leaders, who had fallen 
into the hands of a vengeful enemy, and that then a divine 
punishment had sealed the fate of the army and the fleet, doom- 
ing them to utter destruction How would we then have been 
affected by Thersites’ ugliness^ If harmless ugliness can become 
ludicrous, harmful ugliness is always horrifying . . 

Chapter XXIV 

We have seen how the poet employs ugliness of forms. What 
use of them is to be allowed for the painter’ 

Painting, regarded as dexterity in imitation, can express 
ugliness; but, considered as an art of the beautiful, painting does 
not wish to express ugliness As the former, it has at its disposal 
all visible objects, as the latter, it confines itself to those objects 
which excite pleasant sensations 

But are not even unpleasant sensations pleasing when they 
have their origin in imitations’ Not all of them A discerning 
critic has already remarked this on the subject of disgust 

Representations of fear, sadness, terror, compassion, etc , can 
excite aversion only insofar as we consider the evil as real. 
Through the recollection that it is an artificial deception, these 
feelings can be resolved into pleasant sensations The revolting 
sensation of disgust, however, by virtue of the law of the imagi- 
native powers, arises in conjunction with a mere idea in the mind, 
whether the object is considered real, or not Of what help, then, 
is It to an offended imagination when the art of imitation dis- 
closes Its identity’ The aversion arose not from the presumption 
that the evil was real, but from the mere idea of it, and this really 
is present Sensations of disgust, therefore, always come from i 
nature, and never from imitaUons of nature ** ' 

“Moses Mendelssohn, Bn^e, die neueste Litteratur belreffend, Werke, op at , V, loa 
(Lessing’s note ) 
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Jiist this holds true for ugliness of forms. Ugliness offends our 
sense of sight, runs counter to our taste for order and harmony, 
and arouses aversion, regardless of the actual existence of the 
object in which we perceive it. We may not like to see Thersites '• 
either in nature or in a description, and even if the description 
of him is less displeasing, still this is not because his bodily 
ugliness ceases to be ugliness when it is only an imitation, but 
because we are capable of withdrawing our thoughts from this • 
ugliness, and of enjoying simply the art of the painter But 
even this enjoyment will be interrupted every few moments by 
a consideration of how illy applied this art is This considera- 
tion will seldom fail to bring about a contempt for the artist. 

Aristotle assigns another reason “ to the fact that things which 
we regard only with displeasure m nature, become pleasurable 
in a representation, even the most exact one This reason is the 
universal curiosity of man. We are pleased if we can learn to 
know, through a representation, what each thing is, rl tKaarov, 
or if we can draw our own conclusions as to whether it is this or 
that other thing, oCtos ^mTpos But no inference can be 
drawn from this in favor of the representation of ugliness. The 
pleasure which arises from the satisfaction of our curiosity is 
only momentary, and only by chance incident to the object 
over which the satisfaction is expierienced The displeasure, on 
the other hand, which accorapames the sight of ugliness, is 
permanent, and an essential characteristic of the object that 
arouses it How, then, can the former counterbalance the latter? 
Still less can the momentary pleasant occupation which the 
observation of similarity affords us overcome the unpleasant 
effect of the ugliness. The more closely I compare the ugly inu- 
tation with the ugly original, the more do I expose myself to 
this effect, so that the pleasure of comparison soon vanishes, 
and nothing remains but the disagreeable impression of double 
ugliness To judge by the examples which Aristotle gives, it 
would seem that even he himself did not wish to consider ugliness 
of form as one of the unpleasant objects that can afford diversion 
in their imitations. These examples are of savage beasts and of 
corpses. Wild beasts excite terror even though they may be 
ugly; and this terror, not their ugliness, is what is resolved into 
a pleasurable sensation when they are seen in an imitation. 
Thus also with corpses; the more nearly dominant feeling of 
i‘Poetat, chap nr. 
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compassion, or the awful contemplation of our own destruction 
is what renders, m nature, a corpse so disagreeable In an imi- 
jtation, however, this compassion loses its potency, convinced of 
the unreality of the death represented, and the addition of 
flattering circumstances can either remove us entirely from 
such a mournful contemplation of death, or is so inseparably 
connected with it, that we believe it to be more attractive than 
terrifying 

Thus ugliness of forms in and by itself cannot be an object of 
painting as a fine art, because the sensations aroused by it are 
displeasing and are also not of that sort of unpleasant sensations 
which are transformed by their imitations into pleasant ones. 
It now remains to be seen whether ugliness of forms can be used as 
an ingredient to strengthen other sensations, as is the case in poetry. 

Can painting avail itself of ugly forms to attain the effect of 
the ludicrous or of the hornfymg^ 

I should not dare to answer this with a definite and positive 
No. It IS indisputable that harmless ugliness can become a 
means for the attainment of an effect of the ridiculous, especially 
if an affectation of grace and dignity be united with it It is 
equally incontestable that harmful ugliness, just as m nature, 
so also in a painting, can arouse fear; and that that ridiculous- 
ness and this fearfulness, which are in themselves mixed sensa- 
tions, receive through their imitation a new degree of attractive- 
ness and pleasantness 

I must, however, emphasize the fact that painting and poetry 
' are not in exactly the same situation, in this respect In poetry, 
as I have remarked, ugliness of form loses its disagreeable effect 
almost entirely through the tr2insformation of its actually co- 
existent parts into successive ones; and from this point of view 
It ceases, as it were, to be ugliness. It can for this reason be 
combined more intimately with other phenomena to facilitate 
the creation of a new and different effect In painting, on the 
contrary, ugliness has all its forces gathered together, and 
produces an effect not much weaker than in nature itself. 
Harmless ugliness can consequently not well remain, for long, 
ridiculous The unpleasant sensation gams the upper hand, 
and what was ludicrous in the first few moments becomes merely 
horrible in longer contemplation. And it is the same with harmful 
ugliness the fearful aspect of it is soon lost, and deformity re- 
mains alone and unalterable. . . . 
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Perhaps the most positive mid-eighteenth-century reaction against 
the tyranny of the principle of imitation was Dr Young’s Conjectures on 
Original Composition ' The writers of the Augustan age considered imi- 
tation of the classics identical with mutation of nature, * they accepted 
Horace’s dictum that a poet must have genius, but that he can do 
nothing without the assistance of learning and the labor of the file * 
Furthermore, they did not look with favor on either an untutored 
genius * or a too luxuriant imagination.* Young insists that genius 
should be allowed freedom of expression unhampered by any regard 
for the forms and rules derived from the ancients, and that creative 
imagination should be considered one of the chief qualifications for 
poetic writing 

None of this is particularly startling or original Other poets and 
critics of the second and third quarters of the eighteenth century were 
mulling over the same ideas Dr Johnson, the so-called bulwark of 

‘The essay was m the process of being written as early as 1 756, although it was 
not pubhshed until 1759 The revisions and additions arc discussed in a senes of 
letters between Young and Richardson, to whom the essay was addressed These 
letters explain the inclusion of moral sentiments in the piece See Alan D Mc- 
KiUop, “Richardson, Young, and the Conjectures,” Modem Philology, XX (May, 
igas). 39'-404 

*For Pope’s expression of this idea, see atx>ve, Essay on Cnhcism, U 130- 140 

fThis, like all unqualified generalities, is none too near the truth The literary 
men of the first half of the eighteenth century were well aware of the existence of 
natural genius Shakespeare was the great example of the poet who wrote without 
rules and with no thought of mutation Pope readily granted that there was *’a 
grace beyond the reach of art ” He could wnte Bathos^ or^ Of the Art of Sinking tn 
Poetry and Swift could wnte Poetry A Rhapsody^ both pieces satirizing the rules 
with which their period has come to be identified 

^Hogarth’s comment on genius bears some unpnot of the thought of the age 
know of no such thing as genius,’ said our Mr Hogarth to Mr Gilbert Cooper one 
day, *genius is nothing but labor and diligence’ *’ (William Seward, Biographxam 
[Ixmdon, 1799], II, 1293) 

‘See Donald Bond, “ ‘Distrust’ of the Imagination in English Neo-Classicism” 
(Philological Qtutrterly, XIV [January, 1935], 54-69), for an appraisal of the early 
aghteenth-century attitude toward imagmabon, which was not so distrustful as is 
sometimes thought 
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classicism, defended originality,* he was also opposed to imitative verse. 
“No man ever yet became great by imitation Whatever hopes for the 
veneration of mankind must have mvenuon m the design or the exe- 
cution, either the effect must itself be new, or the means by which it is 
produced. . . That which hopes to resist the blast of malignity, 
and stand firm against the attacks of time, must contain in itself some 
original principle of growth Joseph Warton declared his belief in 
imagmation in the Dedication prefixed to An Essay on the Genius and 
Writings oj Pope “a cl^ he ad and acute understandingjre not suffi cient, 
alone, to make a poet, it is a creative and glowing imagination, 
acer spintus ac ois^ and that alone, that can stamp.ajvriler with this 
exalted and very unt^mnion character, which sQ -iiew possess, and of 
which so few can pioperly judge ”* The materials of the Conjectures 
are those which have interested philosophers and critics from earliest 
times,’ and the reader of the essay ls always conscious of the mur- 
mur of earlier voices as well as the nearer speech of Young’s con- 
temporaries This IS necessarily true since Young wrote of the inspira- 
tion and the original genius of the poet, the materials of poetry, and 
the poet’s force for moral good The Conjectures is a fresh and stimulating 
interpretation of these concepts 

In his Essay on Original Genius, William Duff clarifies Young’s dis- 
cussion of imagination and genius Duff describes imagination as “that 
faculty whe reby the mind not only reflects on its own operations7 
burwHich assembles the various ideas conveyed to the understanding 
by the canal of sensation, and treasured up in the repository of the 
memory, compounding or disjommg them at pleasure, and which by 
its plastic power of inventing new associations of ideas, and of com- 
bining them with infinite variety, is enabled to present a creation of 
its own, and to exhibit senses and objects which never existed in 
nature ” The definition of imagination was coming closer to Shelley’s 

’Rambler, no 143 r Rambler, no 154 

’An Essay on the Genius and Writing of Pope (London, 1 756) 

•See Gilbert, Literary Criticism Plato to Dryden, Index, imitabon, genius, imagina- 
tion, inspiration 

“It IS interesting to note that Philostratus (r 170-345) includes a discussion of 
the relative importance of imitation and imagination in a debate in his Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana The ideas expressed m the passage are similar to those of Young 
and Warton “Imitation will fashion what it has seen, but imagmation goes on to what 
It has not seen, 'which it will assume as the standard of reahty, and imitation is often 
baffled by aw^, but imagination by nothing, for it rises unawed to the height of its own 
ideal” yt, chap xix, ed Locb, II, 77-81, for entire debate) Cited by Kathanne 
Gilbert aqd Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (New York, 1939), p 108 

“ila Essay on Original Genius and Its Various Modes of Exertion in Philosophy and the 
Fine Arts, Particularly Poetry (London, 1 767), p 1 7 
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concept of it as “the immortal God which should assume flesh for the 
redemption of mortal passion It was becoming Coleridge’s “living 
power and prime agent of all human perception ”'• 
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CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COMPOSITION 
{selections) 

•759 

It IS with thoughts as it is with words, and with both as with 
men; they may grow old and die Words tarnished, by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar, are laid aside as inelegant, 
and obsolete. So thoughts, when become too common, should 
lose their currency, and we should send new metal to the mint, 
that is, new meaning to the press. The division of tongues at 
Babel did not more effectually debar men from making themselves 
a name (as the Scripture speaks) than the too great concurrence, 
or union of tongues, will do forever We may as well grow good 
by another’s virtue, or fat by another’s food, as famous by 

^*Biographa Ltterarta, chap xvhl 


'*IVeface to The Cenet, 
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another’s thought The world will pay its debt of praise but 
once; and, instead of applauding, explode a second demand, as a 
cheat. 

If It IS said that most of the Latin classics, and all the Greek, 
except perhaps Homer, Pindar, and Anacreon, are in the 
number of imitators, yet receive our highest applause; our 
answer is, that they, though not real, are accidental originals; 
the works they imitated, few excepted, are lost, they, on their 
father’s decease, enter as lawful heirs on their estates in fame: 
the fathers of our copyists are still m possession and secured in it, 
in spite of Goths and flames, by the perpetuating power of the 
press Very late must a modern imitator’s fame arrive if it 
waits for their decease. 

An original enters early on reputation: Fame, fond of new 
glories, sounds her trumpet in triumph at its birth; and yet how 
few are awakened by it into the noble ambition of like attempts^ 
Ambition is sometimes no vice in life; it is always a virtue in- 
composition High in the towering Alps is the fountain of the 
Po, high in fame and in antiquity is the fountain of an imitator’s 
undertaking, but the river, and the imitation, humbly creep 
along the vale. So few are our originals that, if all other books 
were to be burnt, the lettered world would resemble some 
metropolis in flames, where a few incombustible buildings, a 
fortress, temple, or tower, lift their heads in melancholy grandeur 
amid the mighty rum Compared with this conflagration, old 
Omar lighted up but a small bonfire when he heated the baths 
of the bturbarians for eight months together with the famed 
Alexandrian library’s inestimable spoils, that no profane book 
might obstruct the triumphant progress of his holy Alcoran 
round the globe 

But why are originals so few^ not because the writer’s harvest 
is over, the great reapers of antiquity having left nothing to be 
gleaned after them; nor because the human mind’s teeming time 
is past, or because it is incapable of putting forth unprecedented 
births, but because illustrious examples engross, prejudice, and 
intimidate. They engross our attention, and so prevent a due 
inspection of ourselves; they prejudice our judgment in favor of 
their abilities, and so lessen the sense of our own, and they intimi- 
date us with the splendor of their renown, and thus under 
diffidence bury our strength Nature’s impossibilities and those 
of diffidence he wide asunder. 
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Let it not be suspected that I would weakly insinuate anything 
in favor of the moderns, as compared with ancient authors; no, I 
am lamenting their great inferiority. But I think it is no necessary 
inferiority; that it is not from divine destination, but from some 
cause far beneath the moon I think that human souls, through 
all periods, are equal; that due care and exertion would set us 
nearer our immortal predecessors than we are at present; and 
he who questions and confutes this will show abilities not a little 
tending toward a proof of that equality which he denies. 

After all, the first ancients had no merit m being originals: 
they could not be imitators. Modern writers have a choice to 
make, and therefore have a ment m their power. They may 
soar in the regions of liberty or move m the soft fetters of easy 
imitation; and imitation has as many plausible reasons to urge 
as pleasure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules made the choice 
of an hero and so became immortal 

Yet let not assertors of classic excellence imagine that I deny 
the tribute it so well deserves. He that admires not ancient 
authors betrays a secret he would conceal, and tells the world 
that he does not understand them Let us be as far from neglect- 
ing, as from copying, their admirable compositions; sacred be 
their rights, and inviolable their fame. Let our understanding 
feed on theirs; they afford the noblest nourishment, but let* 
them nourish, not annihilate, our own When we read, let our 
imagination kindle at their charms, when we write, let our 
judgment shut them out of our thoughts, treat even Homer 
himself as his royal admirer was treated by the cyme; bid him 
stand aside, nor shade our composition from the beams of our 
own genius, for nothing original can rise, nothing immortal, 
can ripen in any other sun.^ 

Must we then, you say, not imitate ancient authors^ Imitate 
them by all means; but imitate aright. He that imitates the 
divine Iliad does not imitate Homer, but he who takes the same 
method which Homer took for arriving at a capacity of accom- 
plishing a work so great. Tread in his steps to the sole fountain 

‘See Samuel Darnel, A Defense of Rhyme (ed. by G B Hiunson, Bodley Head 
Quarto Repnnt, 1935, pp 1 7-18) “Methinks we should not so soon yield our con- 
sents captive to the authority of antiquity, unless we saw more reason, all our under- 
standings are not to be built by the square of Greece and Italy We are the children 
of nature as well as they, we are not so placed out of the way of judgment, but that 
the same sun of discretion shmeth upon us, we have our portion of ite same virtues 
as well as of the same vices.” 
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of immortality, drink where he drank, at the true Helicon, that 
is, at the breast of nature imitate, but imitate not the composi- 
tion, but the man For may not this paradox pass into a maxim^ 

, vizr,^‘The'less we copy the renowned ancients, we shall resemble 
' them the more ” 

But possibly you may reply that you must either imitate 
Homer, or depart from nature. Not so for suppose you was to 
change place, m time, with Homer, then, if you write naturally, 
you might as well charge Homer with an imitation of you. Can 
you be said to imitate Homer for writing so, as you would have 
written if Homer had never becn^ As far as a regard to nature 
and sound sense will permit a departure from your great prede- 
cessors, so far ambitiously depart from them; the farther fromN.- 
them in similitude, the nearer are you to them in excellence, 
you rise by it into an original, become a noble collateral, not an 
humble descendant from them Let us build our compositions 
withTthe spirit,'^nd in the tiiste, of tfie~ancients,^ but n6t with 
their" materi als thus will they resemble the structures oT Pericles 
at Athens, which Plutarch commends for having had an air of 
antiquity as soon as they were built All eminence and distinc-| 
tion lies out of the beaten road, excursion and deviation are! 
necessary to find it; and the more remote your path from the/ 
highway, the more reputable, if, like poor Gulliver (of whom* 
anon) you fall not into a ditch in your way to glory . . . 

A star of the first magnitude among the moderns was Shake- 
speaure; among the ancients, Pindar, who (as Vossius tells' us) 
boasted of his no-learning, callmg himself the eagle for his 
flight above it And such genu as these may, indeed, have much 
reliance on their own native powers. For genius may be com- 
pared to the natural strength of the body; learning to the 
superinduced accouterments of arms if the first is equal to the 
proposed exploit, the latter rather encumbers than assists, 
rather retards than promotes the victory. Sacer nobis inest Deus,^ 
says Seneca With regard to the moral world, conscience, with 
regard to the intellectual, genius, is that god within Genius can 
set us right in composition without the rules of the learned; as 

*See the Preface to Jmperium Pelagi A J/aval Lync (1730), m which Young 
explains his aim in a line under the title **Wntten in Imitation of Pindar’s 
Spirit ” 

*“Holy IS the God within us ” Probably taken from Epistulae morales^ xu, 1-2, of 
Seneca the younger “God is near you, he ts with you, he is within, I say . . . 
that the holy spirit resides within you ” 
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conscience sets us right in life, without the laws of the land: 
this, singly, can make us good, as men. that, singly, as writers, 
can sometimes make us great. 

. I say, sometimes, because there is a genius which stands in 
need of learning to make it shine Of genius there are two 
species, an earlier, and a later; or call them infantine, and adult. 
An adult genius comes out of nature’s hand, as Pallas out of 
Jove’s head, at full growth and mature Shakespeare’s genius 
was of this kind, on the contrary. Swift stumbled at the threshold 
and set out for distinction on feeble knees, his was an infantine 
genius; a genius which, like other infants, must be nursed and 
educated,^ or it will come to nought' learning is its nurse and 
tutor; but this nurse may overlay with an indigested load, which 
smothers common sense; and this tutor may mislead, with 
pedantic prejudice, which vitiates the best understanding as 
too great admirers of the fathers of the Church have sometimes 
set up their authority against the true sense of Scripture, so 
too great admirers of the classical fathers have sometimes set 
up their authority, or example, against reason 

JVeve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu Fabula * 

So says Horace; so says ancient example. But reason has not 
subscribed I know but one book that can justify our implicit 
acquiescence in it and (by the way) on that book a noble dis- 
dain of undue deference to prior opinion has lately cast, and is 
still casting, a new and inestimable light. 

But, superstition for our predecessors set aside, the classics are 
forever our rightful and revered masters in composition, and 
our understandings bow before them But when^ When a 
master is wanted, which sometimes, as I have shown, is not the 
case Some are pupils of nature only, nor go farther to school ‘ 

‘See Addison’s remarks on these two types of genius, Spectator, no t6o, above 
p ay Brandi, op cit , p 4, refers to Shaftesbury’s Charactenslus, where a similar 
distinction is made between tlic two types of genius, one type is the “natural and 
simple genius of imtiquity” and the other is developed from “the critical art itself, 
and from the more accurate inspection mto the works of preceding masters ’’ 

‘“Let your play be neither shorter nor longer than five acts” (Horace, Art of 
Poetry, 189) 

Seneca followed the rule of Horace in his tragedies and they were mutated in the 
Renaissance period The division of Shakespearian drama into five acts was prob- 
ably due to this dictum of Horace 

‘“Not but I think a painter may make a better face than ever was, but he must do 
It by a kind of felicity, as a musician that maketh an excellent air m music, and not 
by rule” (Bacon, £s^y xuii, “Of Beauty”) 
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from such we reap often a double advantage; they not only rival 
the reputation of the great ancient authors but also reduce the 
number of mean ones among the moderns For when they 
enter on subjects which have been in former hands, such is their 
superiority that, like a tenth wave, they overwhelm and bury in 
oblivion all that went before: and thus not only enrich and adorn, 
but remove a load and lessen the labor of the lettered world 

“But,” you say, “since origmals can arise from genius only, 
and since genius is so very rare, it is scarce worth while to labor 
a point so much, from which we can reasonably expect so little.” 
To show that genius is not so very rare as you imagine, I shall 
point out strong instances of it in a far distant quarter from that 
mentioned above The minds of the schoolmen were almost as 
much cloistered as their bodies; they had but little learning and 
few books; yet may the most learned be struck with some aston- 
ishment at their so singular natural sagacity and most exquisite 
edge of thought Who would expect to find Pindar and Scotus, 
Shakespeare and Aquinas, of the same party^ Both equally 
show an original, unindebted energy, the vigor igneus and 
caelestts origo burns in both, and leaves us in doubt whether 
genius is more evident in the sublime flights and beauteous 
flowers of poetry, or m the profound penetrations and marvel- 
ously keen and minute distinctions called the thorns of the 
schools There might have been more able consuls called from 
the plow than ever arrived at that honor many a genius, 
probably, there has been which could neither write nor read 
So that genius, that supreme luster of literature, is less rare than 
you conceive 

By the praise of genius we detract not from learning; we 
' detract not from the value of gold by saying that diamond has 
greater still He who disregards learning shows that he wants its 
aid; and he that overvalues it shows that its aid has done him 
harm Overvalued indeed it cannot be, if genius, as to compo- 
sition, IS valued more Learmng we thank, genius we revere; 
that^ives us pleasure, this givraTii rapture; that Tnfonns, This 
inspires, and” is itself inspired, for ^nius Ts from heaven, learning 
from man: this sets us above the low and illiterate; that, above- 
the learned and polite. Learning is borrowed knowledge; 
genius is knowledge innate, and quite our own Therefore, 
as Bacon observes, it may take a nobler name, and be called 
wisdom; in which sense of wisdom, some are born wise. 
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. . . [Nature] brings us into the world all originals; no 
two faces, no two minds, are just alike; but all bear nature’s 
evident mark of separation on them. Born originals, how 
comes It to pass that we die copies? That meddling ape. Imita- 
tion, as soon as we come to years of indiscretion (so let me 
speak), snatches the pen, and blots out nature’s mark of sepeira- 
tion, cancels her kind intention, destroys all mental individuality, 
the lettered world no longer consists of singulars, it is a medley, 
a mass, and a hundred books, at bottom, are but one Why are 
monkeys such masters of mimicry^ Why receive they such a 
talent at imitation^ Is it not as the Spartan slaves received a 
license for ebriety that their betters might be ashamed of it? 

... I will speak of one which is sure of your applause. Shake- 
speare mingled no water with his wine, lowered his genius by no 
vapid imitation. Shakespeare gave us a Shakespeare, nor could 
the first in ancient fame have given us more! Shakespeare is 
not their son, but brother — their equal — ^and that, in spite of all 
his faults Think you this too bold? Consider, in those ancients 
what IS It the world admires? Not the fewness of their faults, 
but the number and brightness of their beauties; and if Shake- 
speare is their equal (as he doubtless is) in that which in them 
IS admired, then is Shakespeare as great as they; and not im- 
potence, but some other cause, must be charged with his defects. 
When we are setting these great men in competition, what but 
the comparative size of their genius is the subject of our inquiry? 
And a giant loses nothing of his size, though he should chance to 
trip in his race But it is a compliment to those heroes of an- 
tiquity to suppose Shakespeare their equal only in dramatic 
powers, therefore, though his faults had been gi eater, the scale 
would still turn m his favor. There is at least as much genius 
on the British as on the Grecian stage, though the former is not 
swept so clean, so clean from violations not only of the dramatic, 
but moral rule; for an honest heathen, on reading some of our 
celebrated scenes, might be seriously concerned to see that our 
obligations to the religion of nature were canceled by Chnstianity. 

Jonson, in the serious drama, is as much an imitator as 
Shakespeare is an original. He was very learned, as Sampson 
was very strong, to his own hurt blind to the nature of tragedy, 
he pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried himself 
under it; we see nothing of Jonson, nor indeed, of his admired 
(but also murdered) ancients; for what shone in the historian is 
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a cloud on the poet; and Catiline might have been a good play 
if Sallust had never writ.’ * 

Who knows whether Shakespeare might not have mought less,; 
if he had read more^ Who knows if he might not have labored 
' under the load of Jonson’s learnmg, as Enceladus under Actna^ 
His mighty genius, indeed, through the most mountainous 
oppression would have breathed out some of his inextinguishable 
fire; yet possibly he might not have risen up into that giant, 
that much more than common man, at which we now gaze with 
amazement, and delight. Perhaps he was as learned as his 
dramatic province required; for, whatever other learning he 
wanted, he was master of two books unknown to many of the 
profoundly read, though books which the last conflagration 
alone can destroy; the book of natur e and that of man. These 
he had by heart, and has trai^ribed many admirable pages 
of them into his immortal works. These are the fountain head, 
whence the Castahan streams of original composition flow, and 
these are often mudded by other waters, though waters in their 
distinct channel, most wholesome and pure, as two chemical 
liquors, separately clear as crystal, grow foul by mixture, and 
offend the sight So that he had not only as much learning as 
his dramatic province required, but, perhaps, as it could safely ' 
bear. If I^ton had spared some of his learnmg, his muse would 
have gamedSnor e gloryTh an he would have lost by it. " 
Diyden, destitute of Shakespeare’s geniusTtiad almost as much 
I learning as Jonson and, for the buskin, quite as little taste. He 
was a stranger to the pathos, and by numbers, expression, senti- 
ment, and every other dramatic cheat strove to make amends for 
it; as if a saint could make amends for the want of conscience, 
a soldier, for the want of valor; or a vestal, of modesty. The 
noble nature of tragedy disclaims an equivalent; like virtue, it 
demands the heart, and Dryden had none to give. Let epic 
poets think, the tragedian’s point is rather to feel; such distant 
things are a tragedian and a poet that the latter indulged de- 
stroys the former. Look on Barnwell, and Essex, and see how as 
to these distant characters Dryden excels, and is excelled. But 
the strongest demonstration of his no-taste for the buskin are 

Young’s verses, published in St James Magazine (March, 1763), p 63 and in the 
Universal Magazinet XXXVII (1765), 209, contain almost the same comparison of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, as does also the Prologue to Jtdtus Caesar (attributed to 
Dryden) See Robert G^e Noyes, Ben Jonsvn on the English Stage^ 4660-1776 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1935), p 9 
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his tragedies fringed with rhyme; which, in epic poetry, is a 
sore disease, in the tragic, absolute death. To Dryden’s enor-' 
mity. Pope’s was a light offense. As lacemen are foes to mourn- 
ing, these two authors, rich in rhyme, were no great friends to 
those solemn ornaments which the noble nature of their works 
required. 

Must rhyme then, say you, be banished'* I wish the nature 
of our language could bear its entire expulsion; but our lesser 
poetry stands in need of a toleration for it; it raises that but 
sinks the great, as spangles adorn children but expose men. 
Prince Henry bespangled all over in his oylet-hole suit with 
glittering pins, and an Achilles, or an Almanzor, in his Gothic 
array, are very much on a level, as to the majesty of the poet 
and the prince Dryden had a great, but a general capacity; 
and as for a general genius, there is no suefT thing- in nature- a^ 
genius implies the rays of the mind concentered, and determined 
to some particular point, when they are scattered widely, they I 
act feebly and strike not with sufficient force to fire, or dissolve, 
the heart As what comes from the writer’s heart reaches ours, 
so what comes from his head sets our brains at work and our"^ 
hearts at ease It makes a circle of thoughtful critics, not of dis- 
tressed patients, and a passive audience is what tragedy requires 
Applause is not to be given, but extorted, and the silent lapse 
of a single tear does the writer more honor than the rattling 
thunder of a thousand hands Applauding hands and dry eyes 
(which during Dryden’s theatric^ reign often met) are a satire 
on the writer’s talent and the spectator’s taste. When by such 
judges the laurel is blindly given, and by such a poet proudly 
received, they resemble an intoxicated host, and his tasteless 
guests, over some sparkling adulteration, commending their 
champagne. 

But Dryden has his glory, though not on the stage; what an 
inimitable original is his ode'^ A small one, indeed, but of the 
first luster, and without a flaw, and, amid the brightest boasts 
of antiquity, it may find a foil . . 
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“Wit and rhyme, sentiment and satire, polished numbers, sparkling 
couplets, and pointed periods, having so long kept undisturbed pos- 
session in our poetry, would not easily give way to fiction and fancy, 
to picturesque description, and romantic imagery ” Thus Thomas 
Warton wrote of the struggle to gam a place for the poetry of emotion 
and fancy. The scholars and pioets of the mid-century had turned 
back to the medieval period and to the Renaissance Much attention 
was being given to the old romance, the ballad, and early Germanic 
sagas The critics, many of whom were poets, were seeking for a means 
of justifying their love for the antique, the imaginative, and the 
emotional * 

The Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1762) were presumably written to 
illustrate some of the remarks in the Moral and Political Dialogues (1759). 
The third and fourth of these dialogues deal with the Elizabethan 
period Hurd gives his plan for the Letters he is writing to ex- 
plain the rise, progress, and genius of Gothic chivalry, the poetic 
appeal of the manners of that age and the decline of interest in 
Gothic work 

From a critical point of view the two most important letters are five 
and SIX, which give the three mam points of his criticism that Gothic 
and Greek literature were not written by the same rules and that it is 
impossible to judge them by the same standards, that unity of action 
IS no more necessary than unity of design, that the essence of the life 
of one age differs from that of another, so it is impossible to consider' 
nature as unchanging and to use it for a fixed rule of art 
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LETTERS ON CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE (selections) 

1762 

[Heroic and Gothic Manners] ' 

Let It be no surprise to you that, in the close of my last letter, 
I presumed to bring the Gerusalemme liberata into competition 
with the Iliad 

So far as the heroic and Gothic manners are the same, the 
pictures of each, if well taken, must be equally entertaining 
But I go further and maintain that the circumstances in which 
they differ are clearly to the advantage of the Gothic designers. 

You see my purpose is to lead you from this forgotten chivalry 
to a more amusing subject, I mean the poetry we still read, and 
which was founded upon it. 

Much has been said, and with great truth, of the felicity of 
Homer’s age for poetical manners But as Homer was a citizen 
of the world, when he had seen m Greece, on the one hand, the 
manners he has described, could he, on the other hand, have 
seen in the west the manners of the feudal ages, I make no 
doubt but he would certmnly have preferred the latter And 
the grounds of this preference would, I suppose, have been “the 
improved gallantry of the feudal times”; and the “superior 
solemnity of their superstitions.” 

•Letter vi 
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If any great poet, like Homer, had lived amongst, and sung 
of, the Gothic knights (for after all Spenser and Tasso came too 
late, and it was impossible for them to paint truly and perfectly 
what was no longer seen or believed) this preference, I persuade 
myself, had been very sensible But their fortune was not so 
happy. 

— omtus illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignoUque longi 
Nocte, carent quia vale sacra ^ 

As it IS, we may take a guess of what the subject was capable 
of affording to real genius from the rude sketches we have of it 
in the old romancers. And it is but looking into any of them to 
be convinced that the gallantry which inspirited the feudal 
times was of a nature to furnish the poet with finer scenes and 
subjects of description in every view than the simple and un- 
controlled barbarity of the Grecian 

The principal entertainment arising from the delineation of 
these consists in the exercise of the boisterous passions, which arc 
provoked and kept alive from one end of the Iltad to the other, 
by every imaginable scene of rage, revenge, and slaughter In 
the other, together with these, the gentler and more humane 
affections are awakened in us by the most interesting displays 
of love and friendship, of love elevated to its noblest heights, 
and of friendship operating on the purest motives. The mere 
variety of these paintings is a relief to the reader as well as 
writer. But their beauty, novelty, and pathos give them a vast 
advantage on the comparison 

Consider, withal, the surprises, accidents, adventures which 
probably and naturally attend on the life of wandering knights, 
the occasion there must be for describing the wonders of different 
countries, and of presenting to view the manners and policies of 
distant states, all which make so conspicuous a part of the 
materials of the greater poetry. 

So that, on the whole, though the spirit, passions, rapine, and 
violence of the two sets of manners were equal, yet there was a 
dignity, a magnificence, a variety m the feudal which the other 
wanted. 

•[“Many brave men lived before Agamemnon, but] all, unlamented and unknown, 
are oppressed by the long mght, because they lack a divine poet” (Horace, Odes, 
IV, 9, a6-28). 
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As to religious machinery, perhaps the popular system of each 
was equally remote from reason, yet the latter had something 
in it more amusing, as well as more awakening to the imagination. 

The current popular tales of elves and fairies were even fitter 
to take the credulous mind, and charm it into a willing admira' 
tion of the specious miracles which wayward fancy delights in, 
than those of the old traditionary rabble of pagan divinities. 
And then, for the more solenm fancies of witchcraft and in- 
cantation, the horrors of the Gothic were above measure striking 
and terrible The mummeries of the pagan priests were childish, 
but the Gothic enchanters shook and alarmed all nature. 

We feel this difference very sensibly in reading the ancient 
and modern poets You would not compare the Canidia of 
Horace with the witches in Macbeth And what are Vergil’s 
myrtles dropping blood, to Tasso’s enchanted forest? 

Ovid, indeed, who had a fancy turned to romance, makes 
Medea, in a rant, talk wildly But was this the common language 
of their other writers’ The enchantress in Vergil says coolly of 
the very chiefest prodigies of her charms and poisons, 

H%s ego stupe lupum fieri, et se condere ylms 
Moerin, stupe animas tmts excise sepulchrts, 

Atque salas alto vidi Iraducere messes ’ 

The admirable poet has given an air of the marvelous to his 
subject by the magic of his expression. Else, what do we find 
here, but the ordinary effects of melancholy, the vulgar super- 
stition of evoking spirits, and the supposed influence of fascina- 
tion on the hopes of rural industry’ 

Non isthic ohliquo oculo mihi commoda qutsquam 
Limat 

says the poet of his country seat, as if this security from a fascinat- 
ing eye were a singular privilege, and the mark of a more than 
common good fortune 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, with a terrible sublime 
(which not so much the energy of his genius, as the nature of 

'“Often have I seen Moens, thanks to these [herbs], become a wolf and hide him- 
self in the forest, often have I seen him evoke the spirits from the depths of the tombs, 
and transport the planted gram mto the Held of another” (Vergil, Eclogues, vin, 

97-99) 

'“Where you are, no one with envious eye diminishes my good fortune” (Horace^ 
EpisUes, I, 14, 37) 
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his subject drew from him) gives us another idea of the rough 
magic, as he calls it, of fairy enchantment. 

I have bedimmed 
The noon-tide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. to the dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt, the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar graves, at my command, 

Have opened, and let forth their sleepers . ® 

The last circumstance, you will say, is but the antmas tmts exetre 
sepulchrts* of the Latin poet. But a very significant word marks 
the difference The pagan necromancers had a hundred little 
tricks by which they pretended to call up the ghosts, or shadows 
of the dead but these, in the ideas of paganism, were quite 
another thing from Shakespeare’s sleepers. 

This may serve for a cast of Shakespeare’s magic, and I can’t 
but think that when Milton wanted to paint the horrors of that 
night (one of the noblest parts m his Paradise Regained), which 
the devil himself is feigned to conjure up in the wilderness, the 
Gothic language and ideas helped him to work up his tempest 
with such terror. You will judge from these lines 

nor yet stayed the terror there, 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 

Environed thee, some howled, some yelled, some shrieked. 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts ’’ 

but above all from the following- 

Thus passed the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 

Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds 
And grisly specters . . • 

where the radiant finger points at the potent wand of the 
Gothic magicians, which could reduce the calm of nature, upon 
occasion, as well as disturb it; and the grisly specters laid by the 


‘Tht Tempest, v, i, 41-49 Last line either misquoted or based on corrupt text 
•“To call forth spirits from the depths of the tombs” (Vergil, Eclogues, vm, 98) 
r Paradise Regained, iv, 421-434 ‘Paradise Regamed, iv, 426-430. 
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approach of morn were apparently of their raising, as a saga- 
cious critic perceived when he took notice “how very injudicious 
it was to retail the popular superstition in this place.” 

After all, the conclusion is not to be drawn so much from 
particular passages, as from the general impression left on our 
minds in reading the ancient and modern poets. And this is so 
much in favor of the latter that Mr. Addison scruples not to say, 
“The ancients have not much of this poetry among them, for, 
indeed,” continues he, “almost the whole substance of it owes its 
original to the darkness and superstition of later ages Our 
forefathers looked upon nature with more reverence and horror 
before the world was enlightened by learning and philosophy 
and loved to astonish themselves with the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and enchantments. There was 
not a village in England that had not a ghost in it, the church- 
yards were all haunted, every large common had a circle of 
fairies belonging to it, and there was scarce a shepherd to be 
met with who had not seen a spirit ”* 

We are upon enchanted ground, my friend; and you are to 
think yourself well used that I detain you no longer in this 
fearful circle The glimpse you have had of it will help your 
imagination to conceive the rest And without more words you 
will readily apprehend that the fancies of our modern bards are 
not only more gallant, but, on a change of the scene, more 
sublime, more terrible, more alarming, than those of the classic 
fablers In a word, you will find that the manners they paint 
and the superstitions they adopt arc the more poetical for being 
Gkithic. 


*SptcMar, no 4.19 
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The last quarter of the eighteenth century is called in the 
history of Swedish literature the Gustavian period The school of rea- 
son, with its polished French taste, flourished under the brilliant reign 
of Gustavus 111 , breaking the influence of English literature, which had 
a strong vogue earlier in the century The intellectual lawgiver and 
finai literary referee of the age was Johan Henrik Kellgren (1751-1 795), 
a writer of satirical and didactic verse, but also of lyrics of true poetic 
feeling In him the school of reason reached its climax But the battle 
between the old expiring school of rhetoric and reason and the new 
forces of romanticism which were then making themselves felt through- 
out Europe had reached Sweden a decade before the death of Kellgren 
Kellgren’s first meeting with the new movement was in the form of an 
attack upon him and the dominating school of criticism by Thomas 
Thorild, who violently opposed the taste and practice of the Gustavian 
period and demanded complete liberty in literature and a return to 
nature A Critique of the Critics established him as the first apostle of 
romanticism in Sweden It was an unanswerable argument for the 
new school, it is the most able eighteenth-century defense extant in 
behalf of the movement m Sweden 

Thorild published a small periodical called The New Critic from 1 784 
to 1792 The Critique was first published in that periodical in 1791 
Even the first numbers in 1784 contained attacks on the prevailing 
school of criticism, this essay is, as it were, a summary of these and the 
ones that followed in subsequent issues 

The translation is by E Gustav Johnson, here published for the first 
time 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE CRITICS (selections) 
i79> 

Criticism m its highest meaning is justice dispensed in the 
world of genius. 

Such a conception immediately raises it far above these wild 
incursions in literature worthy only of Cossacks and Kalmucks 
who seek merely what might be robbed and ravaged, and above 
the low, rude mockery which ought to belong only to the Hotten- 
tots. And yet, one of these is what most criticism has always 
been! 

To cnticize in the world of genius is, then, to mete out justice; 
to be a critic in a large and high sense is to he. just This is the 
only divine thing belonging to mortals, for everything else that is 
great shines and dazzles like a flare but is extinguished much 
sooner than the foolish astonishment it creates 

But this word just is a very special word, because it means 
steeped injustice and therefore necessarily demands that the laws 
according to which one is to judge must be known. 
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If, peradventure, you, my dear sir, have never known these 
laws, you have a great and complete excuse, because in our 
literature as well as in that of all countries criticism without 
them has been and is a darkness mstble, a clear barbarism 

You know how the great French geniuses eternally tear each 
other asunder, eternally so curse as if honor were the possession 
of none and the peace in which it should be enjoyed were not 
sacred; how among them to display some little talent or virtue 
is as dangerous as it is to display a jewel or the least amount of 
gold on an unsafe highway, how Voltaire said of himself that he 
was forced through a purgatory of derision every week, and 
Rousseau’s holy life — ^was it not a long martyrdom under the 
cannibals of literature whose arch-cannibal was just this same 
Voltaire! 

In England they are so much wilder as they are stronger 

And with us, my dear sir, is there anything so Kalmuckian 
and so Hottentotish, so fierce and so low, that it has not been 
tried? I ask you who are such a profound expert' This torch 
that was to illuminate the way for geniuses toward honor, has 
it not been thrown into their faces, singed the eyebrows and 
burnt the faces of those who might have made the world happy 
with expressions of divine truth, of the beauty of nature, or at 
least of some charm of humanity, and burned them so terribly 
that they afterwards have looked as if they had barely escaped 
from the pyre'* 

You, my dear sir, love literature Tell me, do you not think 
that the curse of these spectacles still rests upon some bald pate 
that might have been covered with laurels though never so 
blessed — no, whose laurels from this field the thunderbolts of 
revenge have ravaged or will rav^e'’ 

And, truly, the heavy sighs of pain and the anxiety caused by 
the shame and suffering of the scourging for no crime — are they 
likely to bring amusement, to bring satisfaction, to anyone 
imder heaven? 

Yes, they do in literature and in all the genteel cliques liter- 
ature has created ! 

Weakness itself, which in nature is always sacred because it is 
weak and calls for mercy, res sacra miser — weakness itself, Jor 
whose protection everything just and noble, all Icirge-mindedness, 
all heroism exist and mthmt whose protection half of God’s own 
glory would vanish — weakness, has it not always been abandoned 
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to every bully’s puny power, always been offered as a plaything 
for the ferocity of the critics? 

If that IS not barbarism, then one can no longer speak of a 
difference between the customs of Kamchatka and those of 
Peiris, and the deserts of Africa then would teem with the most 
wonderful of geniuses* 

As I am convinced that it is from these wild antics in litera- 
ture, from this abomination among smug geniuses, that the 
people of our time have taken their mad desire to deceive, to 
he and deride, which desire is the peculiarly vital mood of the 
time, I made an attempt once to drive the derision to its highest 
point in order to show in a single example the whole of its 
nefarious majesty, almost as if one were to ignite a forest in 
which numerous bandits dwell and so with a single wise outrage 
put an end to all malicious outrages, with one single cruelty 
put an end to all cruelties 

The real strength of calumny does not he, however, in certain 
outbursts of the fury of a few, but in the general wildness, in the 
barbarism which yet hides as with a nebula, the natural laws of 
justice 

I shall therefore attempt to formulate these laws, applying 
them first to literary criticism, afterwards they may be extended 
in application to common life 

A FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH. The Only eternal basis for common 
justice of which all laws are the mere results is, like everything 
true and everything great, clear and simple — it is this: To take 
everything for what it is 

This simple and divine law of reality demands, however, more 
than one would think; it demands, not the small, foolish, flighty 
imagination which is now called quick wit, but understanding, 
and not the small, animated feeling which is now found so 
sweet, but a solid and high integrity. 

THE FIRST LAW The first and greatest error in reality is to 
take a thing as one’s own which is not so at all; or, applied to our 
present topic, to regard as belles-lettres writing which does not 
belong to that category 

Therefore the first result to issue from our eternal, basic truth, 
the first law injustice, w To know what one is to judge. 

This, my dear sir, is just as necessary in the realm of literature 
as it is for a civic judge to know the boundaries of the district 
over which his authority extends. 
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The thing is this everything that is uttered is not of literary 
quality But in our new, quite half-human communities there 
are many tender, important, even stirring and exalted moments 
when speeches are made, yea, according to the finer nature of 
humanity — must be made such as the hallowing of a departed 
friend’s remains, the showing of reverence for the king, the 
observing of holidays and celebrations in a circumscribed world, 
and so forth Now, as that noble and innocent fate may befall 
even the wealthiest speechmaker, that he does not have as 
many amanuenses as he has friends who wish to read and to 
own his speech, he has it printed If this speech, my dear sir, 
spoken or printed, can make of him an author, then must the 
least important matter under the sun that is spoken or printed 
do likewise, and of this follows that all that breathe are authors, 
except the dumb animals 

And should a small, tyrannical pedant be allowed blindly to 
decree this for the fine reason that he might freely exercise his 
petty Tartarian authority upon everything that in its simplicity 
and innocence is most weak! 

No, my dear sir, you do not want to do that. I appeal freely 
to your attention that as everything true and beautiful is taught 
to mankind it is inconspicuously disseminated, and that certain 
degrees of all fine arts have already descended from the masters 
to everyone who has enjoyed good breeding So also with lit- 
erature To speak something courteously, to write something 
beautiful, to compose a little verse is now customary And to 
frighten good and lovable people from the fortunate freedom of 
possessing and enjoying these small delights through a petty 
critical violence, like a literary terrorist, is so ridiculous an 
undertaking and so shameless that it is like a puny autocracy, 
as inopportune, and, according to our customs, as foolish as a 
proclamation decreeing that now “none who is not a dancing 
master may dance, none who is not a courtier may make a civil 
call or hold a reception, and none who is not a bishop may 
speak the name of Go<l ” It is pure insanity, sir, for the daintiest 
little maiden smiles and knows well enough that one may strike 
one’s clavichord or draw one’s embroidery designs just as one 
pleases without offending Gluck with the one or Raphael with 
the other. 

But I understand the truly divine lies m the printer’s ink' 
Because, my dear reader, you may babble wittily, tenderly, sub- 
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limely, in verse and prose as much as you please and readily 
show it to thousands — ^but don’t you dare to sprinkle it with 
this holy slush (even if you pay for it as conscientiously as an 
angel) ; because then comes the terrible bad man with the hellish 
torch of criticism and shouts out that your innocent letters are 
not worthy of seeing the light of day, that your poor paper ought 
to be burned — burned — burned, and perhaps you yourself ought 
to be thrown in among the flames 

I have often thought, sir, that even a quite insignificant critic 
‘truly considers himself a Pluto, book printing his Tartarus, his 
taste, his whim, and his petty opinion Minos, Aeacus, and 
Rhadamantus, his pride his Proserpina, his derision and his 
mockeries Cerberus and the Furies, and that one must really 
quake before him as with the death anguish for the eternal flames 
before one can reach the River Lethe and one’s corner in the 
Elysian fields 

I am certain that you will immediately find this tyranny as 
petty and as mean as it is fantastic, that you will anon consider 
it either a wildness of heart or a stupidity of reason; that you 
will find It impossible to contend that one’s printer’s ink and 
paper can in itself be any more condemnable than one’s writing 
fluid and paper, or both any more than one’s speech and thought; 
and, finally, that when one judges on such a plane it must be 
because of a puny barbaric ignorance of what it is one is to 
judge 

This, my dear sir, is it what one is to judge is not everything 
that IS written, not everything that is printed Beeausc the 
greater part of this does not belong to literature but to the 
common, pleasant procedure of life and its large, free move- 
ments No CIVIC judge in the world dares try the quite ridiculous 
attempt of judging in his district everything that occurs, every- 
thing that happens everywhere What the critic is to judge, sir, 
IS only — only — that which rightly comes before the judgment seat 
of literature, namely, that which purely and publicly offers 
Itself for the battle and the honors of genius Then, but only 
then, arise in the whole power and splendor of your wisdom! 

About everything else you should speak well or keep silent 
because of that great, clear circumstance that it is none of your 
business 

It IS a wild imagination to think that everything that people 
think, speak, express with ink, colors, or printer’s ink is done to 
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challenge the test of strong heads. Quite the contrary, most of 
it is done for the purpose of bnngmg a small, passing delight 
to common life, of finding and enjoying something beautiful, 
of calming or stimulating a tender or happy feeling — a reason 
so good and often so sweet that the mere breathing of an acrid 
opinion upon it is mean and low 

' “But are we not to discipline, scourge, devastate, exterminate 
the bad'”’ My dear sir, may God protect your own self' When 
you say the bad you mean the weak, and that is often lovable, 
always innocent. And — I spieak now to your soul — would it 
not be reason enough for us to forgive weakness, yes, to hold it 
in esteem because it provides us with the divine thought and 
the sweet feeling of our own eminence'* Alas, what would 
become of this eminence if it were not for weakness and the 
weak ones'* But do not deceive yourself in your Tamerlanean 
heat. Weakness, sir, often ascends to the highest charms even 
though it still be weakness in comparison to a higher power. 
Don’t you see what havoc you perpetrate-’ And I ask, what — 
whal — god holds his shield over your own head-* 

This burning desire to chastise and exterminate the bad — 
that IS, the weaker — is, I say, a madness when you consider that 
the bad, the weaker, ascends even up to God’s own throne, that 
the cherubs and the seraphs are not so perfect but that the most 
exalted of all the world’s critics could quite readily adjudge them 
harsh singers and fools in wit. And again, when you recall the 
disposition of great minds, how they thunder against violence, 
pitch their strength only against the strong, but smile in protec- 
tive, divine mildness upon the weak, then you find that this 
burning desire to chastise and exterminate the bad, the weaker, 
IS nothing but the desire of a wretch to be terrible, the great 
wit of a fool, and the heroism of a coward. 

Should, however, the intention really be pure and all this 
critical cruelty be only the fire of love for the good which con- 
sumes that which is not good, then it is truly the love of a Jap- 
anese emperor who rules his dear people through the divine 
sanction of virtue, blissfully bestowed, but through threatening 
the terrors of hell upion the slightest error, by which the people 
become the blind slaves of law instead of wise and good citizens. 

In literature — in order that you may see the similarity — no 
more than in any other fine art, no new beauty ever arose 
through a fear of errors, but through a happy fascination of 
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beauty; and as soon as a greater beauty appears the lesser one 
fades without the least aid of fear or cruelty. Such is the mild 
order of nature which you will tilso recognize in all other spheres 
of beauty and good fortune in common life. 

This IS to say, my dear sir* it is only that charm which the 
new beauties of genius produce which elevates literature, and not 
at all any terrifying pedagogical power. Tyranny never re- 
vivifies anything Tyranny is nothing but pedantry in power; 
if one does not persist in despising it, it serves only to inflict 
death or madness. 

Now, sir, consider well — because this subject is as important ' 
for us as all of life’s pleasant things — consider well if criticism 
among us has been anything but the cruel cowards’ triumph 
over the weak, anything but a rule of the literary horde where one 
wretch has never enjoyed himself more than when he could be the 
other’s tyrant, anything but the holiday of witty scoundrels 

But this IS enough It is clearly seen that not everything 
that IS spoken or printed, but the really literary, that which 
purely and publicly presents itself for the battle and honors of 
genius, is what the critics must judge And because all legisla- 
tion should be definite, I add that the matter to be judged is 
everything that is written for a prize, for academies, and for 
no other reason than the honor of learning literature. But the 
moment someone says. This I have done without any considera- 
tion for the great honor of genius and only for the gratification 
of my friends ' — then that product is, were it even the weakest of 
vanities, sacred under the protection of the common laws. 
About all such products you must, in true and noble criticism, 
speak well or keep silent, unless it should please you merely to 
quote some passages However, do it honorably, and remember 
that It IS not criticism 

But this boundary between what one may criticize and what 
one may not is, like all boundaries, in certain places and at 
certain times somewhat obscure I am therefore going to bind 
the furies of criticism with a double chain, with the strength of 
two laws of eternal justice, to indicate how that which is to 
be judged must be judged. 

SECOND LAW That which finally is with right and reason 
in the realm of genius to be judged must be judged according 
to the true order of nature, and to judge everything according to 
Its degree and its kind is the second law m our literary legislation. 
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Right at this moment, my dear sir, your active genius will 
discern what an immense and ridiculous confusion the insanity 
of forgetting this law must produce. You see that if you would 
judge your little lamp in the measure of the sun, and the sun 
in the measure of your little lamp; the rose in the measure of 
the oak, and the oak in the measure of the rose; the spark ac- 
cording to the lightning, and thunder according to your lute; 
the strong according to the fair, the fair according to strength, 
and, in all, the great genius according to the small and foolish — 
then finally your soul would become a whirlpool of contradic- 
tions, and you would see for yourself no other hope than that 
of throwing yourself headlong into the abyss of that selfsame 
confusion your own brain had created. 

O, sir, what is a man without laws? But — these laws must be 
made by nature and not by hterary Lilliputians. 

There is great delight in secmg things in all clearness In 
connection with our first law we cited an example, let us use it 
once more An ordiiiary judge must first know where in the 
kingdom he is to judge, that is, over what district his jurisdiction 
extends, next, within his district he must know who are legally 
indicted and what the indictment is But in the first place the 
I case must have a designation mdicating its degree and kind, a 
rubric, as definite as possible. For what would you, sir, with 
all your genius say if you saw him in the pomp of his power 
and in the glow of his justice proclaiming judgment with dig- 
nified gravity — upon Paul as if he were Peter, in a murder case 
as if It were a slander suit^ 

But I insist, sir, with full seriousness that in literature, with us as 
little as in any country, the critics have never yet quite known 
this great and clear law to judge everything according to its 
degree and its kind 

Innumerable cruelties have through this barbaric ignorance 
been heaped upon the purest merits, and beauties which thou- 
sands could have worshiped and blessed in sweet happiness have 
been wildly condemned and crushed 
-^Because, my dear sir, everything is not made for everybody. 
But all souls should be allowed to live and should be comforted 
A son weeps for his father at his grave, and he is not to be con- 
demned because he does not have in his behavior the tragical 
sublimity of a Monvel A peasant girl finds such great delight 
in a love song that she considers it an eilmost too beautiful gift 
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from her sweetheart. The greatest impression of the beauty of 
literature, the greatest in the world in degree as in reach, is 
made upon the populace through ballads. And I, dear sir, can 
myself solemnly assure you that I have never found in the world’s 
great poetry that intrinsic pathos I once found in Retmund and 
Melusina,^ the exalted epic I found in Olger Dansk,^ the touching 
morality I found in Carsus and Moderns,* the poetic, pleasing 
rapture I felt through The Blue Bird.* 

Honestly! If I had not felt m my life all this in its small, poor 
simplicity both beautiful and holy, half of my soul would have 
been blind and cold, and I should never have felt the divinely 
exalted passion for the protection of the weak, this passion, sir, 
which IS the only human in man and which shall sometime 
everywhere on earth overthrow tyranny 

The sun revivifies the smallest creature, the humblest flower; 
and the sun is the symbol of genius. Yet, why this pomp of 
imagination^ Isn’t the whole world composed of the weak^ 
Are not you, am not I, small, poor, weak, in need of protection^ 
And this greater for which wc shrink in fear, is not that the 
same^ Blessed be the strength of eternity, it could crush every- 
thing, but does all for the protection of everyone’s life Upward 
to this higher power I cast my eyes and find there that soft 
feeling for the weak which together with its divine exaltation is 
so beautiful that compared with the bliss of possessing it I count 
as insignificant and paltry the honor of sitting like a splendid 
but cold fool upon the throne of the whole world Therefore, 
he who thoughtlessly tramples upon the weak is in my eyes 
nature’s extremest scoundrel, and, therefore, my contempt for a 
tyrant is unbounded, though my hate may feel a limit 
But let us descend from this greater and more general to that 
which is nearer to us And as it may well be that you with your 

^Collection of medieval tales, legends, and metneal romances which were popular 
in Sweden m the eighteenth century, drawn in part from classical sources 

*Olger Danske (1 c , Holger the Dane) is an ancient popular ballad, known at an 
early period in the British Isles and on the Continent 

*Mamly a compilation of tales about Apollonius of Tyre Both this and Retmund 
and Melusina came into vogue in Sweden through France 

medieval romance, the Swedish version of the eighteenth century is un- 
doubtedly a translation from the French VOiseau bleu The point Thorild makes in 
his essay is that these products of the people (because the romances as well as the 
ballad belong to folk literature) have something of an appeal which the polished 
hterature, pi^uced by authors according to **the rules,” ^ten lacks (Translator’s 
note ) 
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fine and rare genius have more imagination than reason I will 
use illustrations 

A mayor in his small town — with all due respect — might walk 
from one end of his realm to the other clad in his nightrobe, his 
nightcap, and slippers, smoking his pipe with familiar dignity, 
and not an eye would be offended, not a soul be vexed. No, on 
the contrary, it would seem as if his cap were a crown of govern- 
ment, as if his nightrobe were his mantle of righteousness, and 
the smoke from his pipe the dust of a Thor So high, so splendid 
is this in its degree Would you drag this man, such as he is, 
upon the stage of the world’s great theater and from top to toe 
judge him as if he were the master of ceremonies m a reception 
of the Order of the Seraphim^ 

You upon your Shetland pony covered with gold and flowers 
and a resplendent Alexander on his Bucephalus proceeding 
together to the monstrous iK»mp of a circus cannot make a rule 
for an honest man from the country who upon his nag falters 
in bewilderment through the streets of Stockholm in search of 
his lodgings Thus, sir, a poor shepherd on the hillside plays 
his flute without thereby wanting to snatch the lyre from Apollo’s 
hand, and a bard m Skara** inspired at a festival occasion clasps 
his lyre without having any thought of crushing yours, which, 
I freely admit, you often play divmely 

It is cletir that in these cases everything should be judged ac- 
cording to Its degree and its kind The people say as wisely as 
tenderly that “each bird sings with his own throat,” and even 
you are undoubtedly happy to creep beneath the protection of 
this simple proverb Quite a few share with you that happiness. 
And what would happen if one were at liberty to judge My 
AtrmemKTds ® in accordance with Milton or Ariosto, and a poor 
littie prologue in accordance with Shakespeare or Horner^ 

The measure for every beauty lies within its own degree and 
its kind. The law by which to judge is exactly that measure, and 
it must therefore thence be received. A peasant girl can be very 
sweet, but she is not made for the salon or the court. He who 
makes an address in verse in Skara intends thereby to please 
not Stockholm, not Paris or Rome, but Skara. When you, with 
the fanatical^espotism of your criticism, summon him to the 
higher plane of literature, his beauties are lost and his errors 

*SmaU country town near Stockholm, rq>re9enting the typical small town 

*Pocm by J H Kcllgren, the poet-cntic to whom the essay is addressed 
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become monsters On the contrary, m Skara his beauties re- 
main beauties, and they counterbalance his errors Only in that 
place ought he be judged. Or, if you are too much in love with 
your criucal autocracy, you must — and it cannot offend your 
highness since Our Lord himself descended even lower — you 
must justly place your genius, as it were, in the center of Skara. 
That, in all honesty, I consider, however, to be an incursion 
For if Skara according to God’s, nature’s, and the king’s mild 
laws may freely have its own poets, why should not Skara be 
allowed the liberty of having its own critics^ 

Let us not hear another word about the necessity of a general 
discipline in literature. Even that ou^if'to coKfi lii fh'd true~ 
order of iiaiUfe^ One does not begin a reform in the church 
with the sexton but with the bishop; the chaplain’s foolishness 
is excusable, the prelate’s never. What king among us would 
start his reform of customs and laws in the slums^ Or what 
philosopher would attempt to launch his new epoch in the world 
of thought with a thundering against the weakest souls of the 
masses^ No, according to nature, improvements always begin^. 
with the greater and the better Thereafter the best works 
downward influencing the lower orders of humanity through 
the divinity of goodness and truth, just as the great heat and 
light of the sun reach even the smallest particle you see glittering 
m the dust 

When this true and beautiful law, “to judge everything ac- 
cording to Its degree and its kind,” has become generally under- 
stood you will no more see in criticism these high fools daring, 
as individual autocrats or united in petty principalities, blindly 
to condemn the strong because it is not weak or sweet enough, 
the important because it is not light, the solemn because it is 
not smiling, or the reverse They shall not dare, with the mean 
intention of scoffing, to call that which is made expressly for the 
purpose of appealing to people’s hearts and understanding a 
“declamation”; to condemn as “against the rules” that which 
IS made intentionally m spite of the rules in order to find some- 
thing greater beyond the reach of art — that critics dare not mend, as 
Pope has it. And in general they shall no longer crown their 
literary stupidity with this holy judgment of confusion — that the 
great and the new have not the pretty, well-known delights, and 
the pretty, well-known delights have nothing of the great and 
the new! 
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THE THIRD DAW. The third law will sureJy, my dear sir, 
make you as surprised with its simplicity as it will make all 
critical tyranny ^raid of its great consequences. It may be 
formulat^ thus Nothing is made for the sake of its faults, but for 
the sake of its merits, nothing for the sake of its flatness, but for 
its value; nothing for the sake of its blots, but for its beauty. It 
is a truth concerning all degrees and kinds, genera and species, 
in the world of genius that should always be remembered 

That great statement rests upon this foundation man starts 
with nothing The first question on earth, concerning the neces- 
sary and useful as well as the merely pleasing, is therefore not 
about doing something perfectly, but about doing something And 
about the product the only natural question is not how good it 
might be according to imagination or to high models, but how 
good It ij. For what a thing might be lies in your thought and 
not in the thing itself It is true that a thing gets, through the 
thought of the higher which it might be, a lesser worth, but it 
IS Its own worth 

This doctrine belongs to another and higher place. Let us 
again, sir, come down to our own. When an insignificant mortal 
begins to write an insignificant piece — verse, lecture, book — his 
intention is surely that of doing something particularly true and 
beautiful, something pleasant, high, and worthy of the little 
world for which it is meant You ought to see in him a little 
god, full of fire and seriousness, ready to call out his Let there be, 
already bidding chaos to cease, calling upon light to spread itself 
thereover, arranging the hidden splendors of his work, and 
finally, as if smiling in eternal happiness, finding it all good 

Do you believe, or can anyone believe, that this mortal means 
to do something remarkably flat and ugly and not the opposite' 
something which, in his intention and for his world, is remarkably 
great and beneficent^ Whence has then, my dear sir, a critic 
that notable madness of taking a man’s work in exactly the 
opposite meaning, to look only for errors for the sake of which 
it was not made; only at the flat and ugly which he strove with 
all his might to avoid^ It is impossible for any mortal in his own 
sphere, desiring to make something beautiful, to produce some- 
thing ugly. Even a madman, though he is in a world of wild 
hallucinations, does not make something small when he wishes 
to make something great. Haqvin Bager ' wished to write naively 

'Bager, Bjugg, and Hallbcrg were minor Swedish poetasters of the period 
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and at the same time strongly, and he did Bjugg has sought the 
majestic and important, and he has found it in both an original 
and perfect way to such an extent that I doubt if all the world’s 
geniuses together could make a single Bjugg. Many orators 
in our country have pursued the genuine and the quaint with 
such fortune that none can read them without the most stirring 
interest 

“But all this IS unfortunate'” you shout. Tell me then, at 
least, in what way and in what sense For these blinders are 
much more noteworthy, greater, more important for both our 
enlightenment and our amusement than many virtues. Thus 
Haqvin Bager’s verse and Hallbcrg’s illustrations are of more 
value than the greater portion of all verse and lithographs 
produced in this century, and Bjugg’s production, remarkable 
for poetic art and human ingenuity, is something far higher and 
therefore more worthy of immortality than perhaps half of 
Dalin’s® octavos and than all the quarto tomes of Mrs Norden- 
flycht’s thought-phantasies, just as, sir, there was more that 
was noble in The German Baron than in a thousand cowards, and 
as Don Quixote, in his highness of mind, was so far above 
Cervantes, who created him, that that wit undoubtedly never 
could have composed his narrative had he not taken from the 
knightly stories all the romance and greatness of heart that the 
imagination of the time possessed 

Now it IS quite common to see, sir, that the masses in their 
crude but true understanding know more of nature than all its 
petty critics, for they immediately, both for the sake of learning, 
wise reflection, and for mere vivid enjoyment, give more atten- 
tion to the one German baron than the whole guard in all its 
pomp, and the world even to this day is more interested in Don 
Quixote than m a thousand chieftains with whose worth they 
are nevertheless acquainted 

The masses, the populace, are right, my dear sir, in their re- 
spect for the unusual even when it is most blundering. For be- 
sides the novel enjoyment of seeing the unusual there is some- 
thing more important The unusual was the only thing which 
first gave to mankind life and strength. The great heresies, 

•Olof von Dalin (1708-1 763) was the leading poet of the “Enlightenment” period 
He published The Swedish Argus (Dec 1 732-Dec 1 734) in imitatinn of the Spectator 
Hedvig Charlotta Nordenflycht (1718-/763) was the first woman writer to gam a 
national reputation m Sweden 
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through their awakening of soul and mind, brought forth great 
truths; the great tyrannies, through their igniting of fire in hard 
hearts of slaves, brought forth divine lav« and liberty . . 

Large faults, my dear sir, ^ring up when large merits are 
soug^f when that statement is made you will see hov^'much 
large errors deserve your respect To err is natural for all mortals, 
because all of us start with nothing and rise through degrees of 
weakness; flaws are found in everything on earth Errors ap- 
proaching the monstrous, ridiculousness approaching madness, 
are found in Homer and — ^in Shakespeare, who is far greater 
than Homer But notice, sir, that “error in greatness,” in the 
fate of all time, is something that concerns us a great deal, it 
may be in heroic deeds, in love, in the fall of mighty and wise 
empires, in the overthrow of religions and doctrines, in high 
endeavors of all kinds. And a quite good attempt in poetry, a 
quite good hodgepxidge in prose, a quite good apocalypse in 
wisdom, a fool’s demonstration, bombasts, prophecies, mon- 
strosities, provide for us rarer, greater, and more animated 
amusements than nearly all that has been flawlessly composed or 
spoken in many centuries Not the humor concocted by a petty, 
ill-dispositioned fool of the arts, but the great humor nature now 
and then produces has that naive, genuine, and original art that 
gives us festivals of laughter. Bjugg’s poem is a monstrosity; it 
is in every way as remarkable as the r^ mist that hovered over 
Europe a few summers ago, or as every prodigious meteor; it is 
as rich in the odd and the humorous as anything many master 
works have ever given the Swedes for which no gold can pay, 
and if you cherish the gloomy in anything, this poem, if not a 
chaos of human genius, if not so stirring as the sight of a destroyed 
world, as the ruins of Rome or Palmyra, as chasms of the Alps, 
has at least something of the same terrible high drama of the 
misfortune of genius as a Messina razed by an earthquake. 

You should notice, sir, that justice is nothing but a pure and 
manly understanding, and, if the ancient world went too far 
when It considered a lunatic holy, it is nevertheless true today 
that if the innocent and small faults of mankind deserve pity, 
the innocent and great faults deserve respect. 
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Sainte-Beuve, himself ove of the most gifted critics of his age, 
declared Goethe to be “the greatest of all modern critics, the greatest 
critic of all times ” Matthew Arnold referred to him as “that great and 
supreme critic”, James Russell Lowell as “the most widely receptive of 
all critics ” These opinions are typical of the praise that writers and 
scholars for a century and a half have showered upon Goethe’s critical 
utterances. But when one begins searching for a sample of Goethe’s 
criticism to include in an anthology, it is difficult to find, for Goethe 
was not a critic in the sense that Sainte-Beuve, Brunctifere, or Arnold 
were, but as any great poet and thinker must inevitably be Thus his 
literary criticism is imbedded m his poetry (note the classico*roman- 
tic symbolism in the second part of Faust), his autobiographical 
Dtchiung und Wahrhett, and his other prose works 

Wilhelm Meisler contains long passages of Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion and almost a complete dramaturgy Indeed, an early draft of 
the work was ctilled Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung But instead 
of remaining a mere vehicle for the author’s opinions on theatrical 
art, the book became an allegory of young Goethe’s philosophy of life 
As such It IS a landmark in literary — but not critical — history, for it 
shaped the European novel for three or four decades and did much to 
bring about the romantic epoch which the mature Goethe so heartily 
disliked. 

And here we have the secret of Goethe’s reputation as a literary 
critic. He planted the seed which flowered for generations He changed 
the course of literary history, not once but several times In an age of 
change, he himself was not least changeable The most influential 
founder of the “Sturm und Drang” school, he turned Hellenic, then, 
still denouncing romanticism, he spent much of his later life writing 
romantic ballads with Schiller. But perhaps, after all, his Hellenism 
was most significant It is true that in Rome he followed in the foot- 
steps of Winckelmann and, consequently, saw only the antique — a 
characteristic phase of the romantic movement. Yet his classicism was 
uncongenial to the Schlegels, whose organ, the Athenaeum, was founding 
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the romantic school in Germany around 1 798 — the year Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were publishing the first edition of Lyrical Ballads. In 
1805 Goethe was still defending classicism in art, as witnessed by his 
Winckelmam und sein Jahrhundert But the second part of Faust (1827) was 
accepted as romantic, and apparendy the author had attempted to 
reach a compromise between the two antagonistic schools. 

Thus even the casual sayings of a man with such a remarkable 
literary career as this would be, if not formal literary criticism, at 
least unusually enlightening to both student and critic of literary his- 
tory and theory That this was true with Goethe, his Conversations with 
Eckermann amply demonstrate We have, consequendy, chosen selections 
from this interesting document 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN {sehettonsY 
1827-1830 

[The Universality of Poetry] 

[January 31, 1827] I am more and more convinced that poetry 
is the universal possession of mankind, revealing itself every- 
where, and at all times, in hundreds and hundreds of men. 
One makes it a little better than another, and swims on the sur- 
face a little longer than another — that is all Herr von Matthisson 
must not think he is the man, nor must I think that I am the 

•The conversations took place between 1823 and 1832 Published by J P Ecker- 
mann, Gesprache nut Goethe in der letzten Jahren semes Lebens, 1836-1848 Translated 
by John Oxenford, 1830 In order to save space wc have followed J E Spmgam’s 
example {Goethes Literary Essays [New York, 1921], pp 81-88) of arranging the 
conversation under topic headings, omitung quotation marks and connecting 
conversabonal tags. But, unlike Spingarn, we have mdicated dates for purposes of 
identification 
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man; but each must say to himself that the gift of poetry is by no 
means so very rare, and that nobody need think very much of 
himself because he has written a good poem. 

But, really, we Germans are very likely to fall too easily into 
this pedantic conceit when we do not look beyond the narrow 
circle which surrounds us. I therefore like to look about me in 
foreign nations, and advise everyone to do the same. National 
literature is now rather an unmeaning term, the epioch of 
World Literature is at hand, and everyone must strive to hasten 
its approach But, while we thus value what is foreign, we must 
not bind ourselves to anything in particular and regard it as a 
model. We must not give this value to the Chinese, or the 
Servian, or Calderon, or the Nibelungen, but if we really want 
a pattern, we must always return to the ancient Greeks, in 
whose works the beauty of mankind is constantly represented. 
All the rest we must look at only historically, appropriating to 
ourselves what is good, so far as it goes. 

[Poetry and Patriotism]* 

[March 14, 1830] To write military songs, and sit in a room! 
That would have suited me' To have written them in the 
bivouac, when the horses at the enemy’s outposts are heard 
neighing at night, would have been well enough; however, that 
was not my life and not my business, but that of Theodor Korner. 
His war songs suit him perfectly But to me, who am not of a 
warlike nature, and who have no warlike sense, war songs would 
have been a mask which would have fitted my face very badly. 

I have never affected anything in my poetry. I have never 
uttered anything which I have not experienced, and which has 
not urged me to production I have only compiosed love songs 
when I have loved How could I write songs of hatred without 
hating! And, between ourselves, I did not hate the French, 
although I thanked God that we were free from them How 
could I, to whom culture and barbarism are alone of importance, 
hate a nation which is among the most cultivated of the earth, 
and to which I owe so great a part of my own culture? 

Altogether, national hatred is something peculiar You will 
always find it strongest and most violent where there is the 

•“Goethe had been reproached ‘for not taking up arms in the German War of 
Liberation, or at least co-operating as a poet’ ” (Spmgam’s note in Gotthe's liUfary 
Essoys) 
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lowest degree of culture But there is a degree where it vanishes 
altogether, and where one stands to a certain extent above 
nations, and feels the weal or woe of a neighboring people as if 
it had happened to one’s own. This degree of culture was 
conformable to my nature, and I had become strengthened in 
it long before I had reached my sixtieth year. 

[March 1832] It is better for us moderns to say with Napoleon, 
“Politics are Destiny.” But let us beware of saying, with our 
latest literati, that politics are poetry, or a suitable subject for 
the poet. The English poet Thomson wrote a very good poem 
on the Seasons, but a very bad one on Liberty, and that not 
from want of poetry in the poet, but from want of poetry m the 
subject. 

If a poet would work politically, he must give himself up to 
a party; and so soon as he does that he is lost as a poet, he must 
bid farewell to his free spirit, his unbiased view, and draw over 
his ears the cap of bigotry and blmd hatred 

The poet, as a man and citizen, will love his native land; but 
the native land of his poetic powers and poetic action is the good, 
noble, and beautiful, which is confined to no particular province 
or country, and which he seizes upon and forms wherever he 
finds it. Therein is he like the eagle, who hovers with free gaze 
over whole countries, and to whom it is of no consequence 
whether the hare on which he pounces is running in Prussia or 
in Saxony. 

And, then, what is meant by love of one’s country? what is 
meant by patriotic deeds^ If the poet has employ^ a life in 
battling with pernicious prejudices, in setting aside narrow 
views, in enlightening the minds, purifying the tastes, ennobling 
the feelings and thoughts of his countrymen, what better could 
he have done? how could he have acted more patriotically? 

[Poetry and History] 

[Jtmuary 31, 1827] Manzoni wants nothing except to know 
what a good poet is and what rights belong to him as such. He has 
too much respect for history and on this account always adds 
explanations to his pieces, in which he shows how faithful he has 
been to detail. Now, though his facts may be historical, his 
characters are not so, any more than my Thoas and Iphigenia ’ 
No poet has ever known the historical characters which he has 

•Characters in Goethe’s trtigedy, Iphgeme auf Toons (1787) 
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painted, if he had, he could scarcely have made use of them. 
The poet must know what effects he wishes to produce and 
regulate the nature of his characters accordingly If I had tried 
to make Egmont^ as history represents him, the father of a 
dozen children, his light-minded proceedings would have 
appeared very absurd. I needed an Egmont more in harmony 
with his own actions and my poetic views, and this is, as Clara 
says, my Egmont 

What would be the use of poets if they only repeated the 
record of the historian^ The poet must go further and give us, 
if possible, something higher and better All the characters of 
Sophocles bear something of that great jxiet’s lofty soul; and it 
IS the same with the characters of Shakespeare This is as it 
ought to be Nay, Shakespeare goes farther and makes his 
Romans Englishmen; and there, too, he is right, for otherwise 
his nation would not have understood him. 

Here again the Greeks were so great that they regarded 
fidelity to historic facts less thsm the treatment of them by the 
poet. We have a fine example in Philoctetes,* which subject 
has been treated by all three of the great tragic poets, and lastly 
and best by Sophocles. This poet’s excellent play has, for- 
tunately, come down to us entire, while of the Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus and Euripides only fragments have been found, 
although sufficient to show how they have managed the subject. 
If time permitted, I would restore these pieces as I did the 
Phaethon of Euripides, it would be to me no unpleasant or 
useless task 

In this subject the problem was very simple, namely, to bring 
Philoctetes, with his bow, from the island of Lemnos But the 
manner of doing this was the business of the poet, and here each 
could show the power of his invention, and one could excel 
another. Ulysses must fetch him; but shall he be recognized by 
Philoctetes or not^ and if not, how shall he be disguised^ Shall 
Ulysses go alone, or shall he have companions, and who shall 
they be^ In Aeschylus the companion is unknown; in Euripides, 
it IS Diomed; in Sophocles, the son of Achilles. Then, in what 
situation is Philoctetes to be found? Shall the island be in- 
habited or not'* and, if inhabited, shall any sympathetic soul 

K^hief character in Goethe’s tragedy, Egmont (1788) 

•Greek archer who slew one of the suitors of Helen of Troy, according to one 
legend it wu Paris, dramatized by Euripides, Aeschylus, and ^phocles 
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have taken compassion on him or not? And so with a hundred 
other things which are all at the discretion of the poet and m 
the selection and omission of which one may show his superiority 
in wisdom to another. This is the important point, and the 
poets of today should do like the ancients. They should not be 
always asking whether a subject has been used before, and look 
to south and north for unhctird-of adventures which are often 
barbarous enough and merely make an impression as incidents. 
But to make something of a simple subject by a masterly treat- 
ment requires intellect and great talent, and these we do not find. 

[Originality] 

[December 1 6, 1 828] The Ciermans cannot cease to be Philis- 
tines. They are now squabbling about some verses, which are 
printed both in Schiller’s works and mine, and fancy it is impor- 
tant to ascertain which really belong to Schiller and which to me, 
as if anything could be gained by such investigation — as if the 
existence of such things were not enough Friends like Schiller 
and myself, intimate for years, with the same interests, in habits 
of daily intercourse, and under reciprocal obligations, live so 
completely in one another that it is hardly possible to decide 
to which of the two the particular thoughts belong 

We have made many distichs together, sometimes I gave 
the thought, and Schiller made the verse, sometimes the con- 
trary was the case, sometimes he made one line, and I the other 
What matters the mine and thine^ One must be a thorough 
Philistine, indeed, to attach the slightest importance to the 
solution of such questions 

We are indeed born with faculties, but we owe our develop- 
ment to a thousand influences of the great world, from which we 
appropriate to ourselves what we can, and what is suitable to us 
I owe much to the Greeks and French, I am infinitely indebted 
to Shakespeare, Sterne, and Goldsmith, but in saying this I do 
not exhaust the sources of my culture, that would be an endless 
as well as an unnecessary task We might as well question a 
strong man about the oxen, sheep, and swine which he has 
eaten and which have given him strength. What is important 
is to have a soul which loves truth and receives it wherever it 
finds It. 

Besides, the world is now so old, so many eminent men have 
lived and thought for thousands of years, that there is little new 
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to be discovered or expressed. Even my theory of colors is not 
entirely new. Plato, Leonardo da Vinci, and many other 
excellent men have before me found and expressed the same 
thing in a detached form: my merit is that I have found it also, 
that I have said it again, and that I have striven to bring the 
truth once more into a confused world. 

The truth must be repeated over and over again, because 
error is repeatedly preached among us, not only by individuals 
but by the masses In periodicals and cyclopedias, in schools and 
imiversities, everywhere, in fact, error prevails, and is quite easy 
in the feeling that it has a decided majority on its side 

[May 12, 1825] People are always talking about originality; 
but what do they mean? As soon as we are bom, the world 
begins to work upon us, and this goes on to the end And, after 
all, what can we call our own except energy, strength, and wilP 
If I could give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors 
and contemporaries, there would be but a small balance in my 
favor. 

However, the time of life in which we are subjected to a new 
and important personal influence is, by no means, a matter of 
indifference. That Lessing, Winckelmann, and Kant were 
older than I, and that the first two acted upon my youth, the 
latter on my advanced age — this circumstance was for me very 
important. Again, that Schiller was so much younger than I, 
and engaged in his freshest strivings just as I began to be weary 
of the world — just, too, as the brothers von Humboldt and 
Schlegel were beginning their career under my eye — was of the 
greatest importance I derived from it unspeakable advantages. 

[April 15, 1829! What seduces young people is this. We live in 
a time in which so much culture is diffused that it has commu- 
nicated Itself, as It were, to the atmosphere which a young man 
breathes Poetical and philosophic thoughts live and move 
within him, he has sucked them m with his very breath, but he 
thinks they are his own property eind utters them as such. But 
after he has restored to the time what he has received from it, 
he remains poor. He is like a fountain which plays for a while 
with the water with which it is supplied, but which ceases to 
flow as soon as the liquid treasure is exhausted. 

[Feb 14, 1830] The critic of Le Temps has not been so wise 
He presumes to point out to the poet the way he should go. 
This IS a great fault, for one cannot thus make him better After 
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all, there is nothing more foolish than to say to a poet “You 
should have done this in this way — and that in that ” I speak 
from long experience. One can never make anything of a poet 
but what his nature intended him to be If you force him to be 
another, you will destroy him. Now, the gentlemen of the Globe, 
as I said before, act very wisely They print a long list of all the 
commonplaces which M Arnault has picked up from every 
hole and corner; and by doing this they very cleverly point out 
the rock which the author has to avoid in future It is almost 
impossible, in the present day, to find a situation which is 
thoroughly new It is merely the manner of looking at it, and 
the art of treating and representing it, which can be new, and 
one must be the more cautious of every imitation. 

[The Subject Matter of Poetry] 

[September 1 8, 1 823] The world is so great and rich, and life so 
full of variety, that you can never want occasions for poems 
But they must all be occasional poems, that is to say, reality 
must give both impulse and material for their production A 
particular case becomes universal and poetic by the very cir- 
cumstance that It IS treated by a poet All my poems arc oc- 
casional poems, suggested by real life, and having therein a 
firm foundation I attach no value to poems snatched out of 
the air. 

Let no one say that reality wants poetical interest; for in this 
the poet proves his vocation, that he has the art to win from a 
common subject an interesting side Reality must give the 
motive, the points to be expressed, the kernel, as I may say, but 
to work out of It a beautiful, animated whole belongs to the 
poet. You know Furnstein, called the Poet of Nature; he has 
written the prettiest poem possible on the cultivation of hops. 
I have now proposed to him to make songs for the different 
crafts of workingmen, particularly a weaver’s song, and I am 
sure he will do it well, for he hsis lived among such people from 
his youth; he understands die subject thoroughly, and is there- 
fore meister of his material That is exactly the advantage of 
small works; you need only choose those subjects of which you 
are master. With a great poem, this cannot be; no part can be 
evaded; all which belongs to the animation of the whole, and is 
interwoven into the plan, must be represented with precision. 
In youth, however, the knowledge of things is only one-sided. 
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A great work requires many-sidedness, and on that rock the 
young author splits. . 

[Nov 24, 1824] The majority of our young poets have no 
fault but this, that their subjectivity is not important, and that 
they cannot find matter in the objective. At best, they only 
find a material which is similtir to themselves, which corresponds 
to their own subjectivity; but as for taking the material on its 
own account, merely because it is poetical, even when it is 
repugnant to their subjectivity, such a thing is never thought of. 

Our German aestheticians are always talking about poetical 
and unpoetical objects, and in one respect they are not quite 
wrong, yet at bottom no real object is unpoetical if the poet 
knows how to use it properly 

[The Influence of Environment] 

[May 3, 1827] If a talent is to be speedily and happily 
developed, the great point is that a great deal of intellect and 
sound culture should be current in a nation. 

We admire the tragedies of the ancient Greeks; but, to take 
a correct view of the case, we ought rather to admire the period 
and the nation in which their production was possible than the 
individual authors, for though these pieces differ a little from 
each other, and one of these jxiets appears somewhat greater 
and more finished than the other, still, taking all things together, 
only one decided character runs through the whole 

This IS the character of grandeur, fitness, soundness, human 
perfection, elevated wisdom, sublime thought, clear, concrete 
vision, and whatever other qualities one might enumerate. But 
when we find all these qualities not only in the dramatic works 
that have come down to us, but also m lyncal and epic works, 
in the philosophers, the orators, and the historians, and in an 
equally high degree in the works of plastic art that have come 
down to us, we must feel convinced that such qualities did not 
merely belong to individuals, but were the current property of 
the nation and the whole period 

Now, take up Burns How is he great except through the 
circumstance that the old songs of his predecessors lived in the 
mouth of the people — that they were, so to speak, simg at his 
cradle; that as a boy he grew up amongst them, and the high 
excellence of these models so pervaded him that he had therein 
a living basis on which he could proceed further'^ Again, why is 
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he great but from this, that his own songs at once found sus- 
ceptible ears amongst his compatriots; that, sung by reapers 
and sheaf binders, they at once greeted him in the field, and 
that his boon companions sang them to welcome him at the 
alehouse'* Something was certainly to be done in this way. 

On the other hand, what a pitiful figure is made by us Ger- 
mans! Of our old songs — no less important than those of 
Scotland — how many lived among the people in the days of my 
youth^ Herder and his successors first began to collect them and 
rescue them from oblivion, then they were at least printed in 
the libraries Then, more lately, what songs have not Burger® 
and Voss ’’ composed • Who can say that they are more insignifi- 
cant or less popular than those of the excellent Burns^ but which 
of them so lives among us that it greets us from the mouth of 
the people? They are written and printed, and they remain in 
the libraries, quite m accordance with the general fate of 
German poets Of my own songs, how many live? Perhaps one 
or another of them may be sung by a pretty girl at the piano; 
but among the people, properly so called, they have no sound 
With what sensations must I remember the time when passages 
from Tasso were sung to me by Italian fishermen ' 

We Germans are of yesterday We have indeed been properly 
cultivated for a century, but a few centuries more must still 
elapse before so much mind and elevated culture will become 
universal amongst our people that they will appreciate beauty 
like the Greeks, that they will be inspired by a beautiful song, and 
that It will be said of them “it is long since they were barbarians.” 

[Classic and Romantic] 

[April 2, 1829] A new expression occurs to me which does not 
ill define the state of the case. I call the classic healthy, the 
romantic sickly In this sense, the Nibelmgenlied is as classic as 
the Iliad, for both are vigorous and healthy. Most modern 
productions are romantic, not because they are new, but because 
they are weak, morbid, and sickly; and the antique is classic, 
not because it is old, but because it is strong, fresh, joyous, and 
healthy. If we distinguish “classic” and “romantic” by these 
quedities, it will be easy to see our way clearly 

•Gottfried August BUrger (1747-1794), author of poems and ballads 
•Johann Heinrich Voss {1751-1826), minor German poet, composer of songs, 
idyls, and translations 
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[April 5, 1829] Goethe also told me about a tragedy by a 
young poet. It is a pathological work, a superfluity of sap is 
bestowed on some parts which do not require it, and drawn out 
of those which stand in need of it. The subject was good, but the 
scenes which I expected were not there; while others, which I 
did not expect, were elaborated with assiduity and love This 
is what I call pathological, or “romantic,” if you would rather 
speak according to our new theory. 

[Dec. 16, 1829] The French now begin to think justly of 
these matters Both classic and romantic, say they, are equally 
good The only point is to use these forms with judgment, and 
to be capable of excellence You can be absurd in both, and 
then one is as worthless as the other This, I think, is rational 
enough, and may content us for a while. 

[March 21, 1830] The idea of the distinction between classical 
and romantic poetry, which is now spread over the whole world 
and occasions so many quarrels and divisions, came originally 
from Schiller and myself I laid down the maxim of objective 
treatment in poetry, and would allow no other; but Schiller, 
who worked quite in the subjective way, deemed his own 
fashion the right one, and to defend himself against me, wrote 
the treatise upon Naive and Sentimental Poetry He proved to me 
that I myself, against my will, was romantic, and that my 
Iphigenta, through the predominance of sentiment, was by no 
means so classical and so much in the antique spirit as some 
people supposed 

The Schlegels took up this idea, and carried it further, so 
that It has now been diffused over the whole world, and every- 
one talks about classicism and romanticism — of which nobody 
thought fifty years ago 


[Shakespeare] 

[December 25, 1825] But we cannot talk about Shakespeare; 
everything is inadequate I have touched upon the subj'ect in 
my Wilhelm Metsfer,^ but that is not saying much He is not a 
theatrical poet;' he never thought of the stage, it was far too 

*Cf Bk m, chap xi, Bk iv, chaps, m and xin, Bk v, chap iv ff 
'Most of the ninetcenth<entury Shakespeare critics regarded him as a poet 
rather than a dramatist, whose works could be better understood in the private 
Study than on the public st^e This attitude also many romantic poets to 

wnte “closet drama,’* not intended for the stage at alL 
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narrow for his great mind nay, the whole visible world was too 
narrow.'® 

He IS even too rich and too powerful. A productive nature 
ought not to read more than one of his dramais in a year if it 
would not be wrecked entirely I did well to get rid of him by 
writing Goetz and Egmont, and Byron did well by not having too 
much respect and admiration for him, but going his own way. 
How many excellent Germans have been ruined by him and 
Calderon! 

Shakespeare gives us golden apples in silver dishes We get, 
indeed, the silver dishes by studying his works, but, fortunately, 
we have only potatoes to put into them 

Macbeth is Shakespeare’s best acting play, the one in which 
he shows most understanding with respect to the stage But 
would you see his mind unfettered, read Trotlus and Cresstda,^^ 
where he treats the materials of the Iliad in his own fashion. 

[The French Romanticists] 

[March 14, 1830] Extremes are never to be avoided in any 
revolution. In a political one, nothing is generally desired in the 
beginning but the abolition of abuses, but, before people arc 
aware, they are deep m bloodshed and horror Thus the French, 
in their present literary revolution, desired nothing at first but a 
freer form, however, they will not stop there, but will reject the 
traditional contents together with the form They begin to de- 
clare the representation of noble sentiments and deeds as tedious 
and attempt to treat of all sorts of abominations. Instead of the 
beautiful subjects from Grecitm mythology, there are devils, 
witches, and vampires, and the lofty heroes of antiquity must 
give place to jugglers and galley slaves This is piquant • This 
IS effective ' But after the public has once tasted this highly sea- 
soned food and has become accustomed to it, it will always long 
for more, and that stronger. A young man of talent, who would 
produce an effect and be acknowledged, and who is great enough 
to go his own way, must accommodate himself to the taste of the 
day — nay, must seek to outdo his predecessors in the horrible 
and frightful. But in this chase after outward means of effect, all 
profound study, and all gradual and thorough development of 

**For a fuller discussion of Shakespeare as “World-Spint,” see Goethe’s essay, 
“Shakespeare ad Infinitum” (1813-1816) 

tiCf Goethe*8 essay on “Troilus and Cressida” (1834) 
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the talent eind the man from within is entirely neglected. And 
this is the greatest injury which can befall a talent, although 
literature in general will gam by this tendency of the moment. 

The extremes and excrescences which 1 have described will 
gradually disappear, but this great advantage will finally remain; 
besides a freer form, richer and more diversified subjects will 
have been attained, and no object of the broadest world and the 
most manifold life will be any longer excluded as unpoetical I 
compare the present literary epioch to a state of violent fever, 
which IS not in itself good and desirable, but of which improved 
health is the happy consequence That abomination which now 
often constitutes the whole subject of a poetical work will m future 
only appear as a useful expedient, aye, the pure and the noble, 
which IS now abandoned for the moment, will soon be resought 
with additional ardor 



FRIEDRICH von SCHILLER 
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In the archaic feotal society of eighteenth-ccntury Germany the 
power of the nobility was almost unlimited Hence it was possible not 
only for Duke Karl Eugen to force Schiller to attend a military school 
but also to compel him to study first law and then medicine, after which 
he was pressed into service in the duke’s army as a military physician, 
a vocation extremely uncongenial to a brilliant young man with literary 
mclinations The tempestuous nature of Schiller’s early dramas, par- 
ticularly The Robbers, no doubt reflects the author’s rebellion and 
helped him to become the poet of freedom Fortunately the young 
dramatist was soon able to escape fixim the duke’s tyranny 

Schiller’s great reputation is based on his success in drama, history, 
and lyric poetry, especially the ballad, but even at the military academy 
he was deeply interested in philosophy and aesthetics His master’s 
dissertation on Phtlosophte der Pkystologte has been almost entirely lost, 
but the main ideas were doubtless repeated in the work On the Con- 
nection between the Animal and the Spiritual J^ature of Man ‘ The thesis is 
that the universe is a divine work of art and that man’s destiny is 
enlightenment and perfection At this period in his life Schiller be- 
lieved that artists learn to imitate the works of nature, music softens the 
savage breast, beauty ennobles morals and taste, and art leads man to 
science and to virtue ® Poetic lore and medical infoi mation are com- 
bined in his theory of morality and art Mental pleasure is dependent 
upon physical well-being, and the good and the beautiful are almost 
analogous The notion of the organic unity of all nature and the 
Supremacy of spirit over body results in a curious Neoplatonic ® doc- 
trme “By an admirable law of supreme wisdom every noble and gener- 
ous passion beautifies the body, while those that are mean and detest- 
able distort it into animal forms ” ^ Such ideas led Schiller in the Preface 

•See Sammtliche SchnJUn (Hrsg Karl Goedeke, 17 vols in 15 Stuttgart, 1867- 
1876), I, 75-76 

'Ibtd, I, 156 

'For the expression of this doctrine in English poetry see Spenser’s Ammitti 

*SehrtJttn, I, 170 
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of The Robbers to modify the “imitation of nature” theory to an accept- 
ance of a more neoclassic theory of improved nature In general, 
Schiller’s early philosophy is m the spirit of German Enlightenment 
{Aujklarungs-philosophie), and he was influenced not only by Leibnitz and 
Wolff but also Shaftesbury and the Scottish school 

In his essays on dramatic art Schiller regards the stage as a moral 
institution * And he now enlarges the function of art to include relaxa- 
tion and purely aesthetic pleasure as well as contemplation and moral 
improvement In his essays on the aesthetics of tragedy,* however, he 
no longer regards the pursuit of pleasure as desirable in itself but only 
incidental Most important is that “the pleasure we find in the 
beautiful, pathetic, and sublime strengthens our moral sentiments ” 
(Some of Schiller s comments on the philosophy of tragedy are found 
in our selection On the Pathetic ) 

The Phslosophital Letters purport to be a correspondence between 
Schiller and Korner, who introduced Schiller to Kantian philosophy.’ 
The main idea in these is the relativity and limitation of human knowl- 
edge.* One letter to Korner, written December, 1 79a, contains the fa- 
mous definition of Beauty as “frecdom-m-the-appearance” (Fretheittnder 
Erschetnung) The Letters on the Aesthetical Education of Man (i 793-1 795) 
are memorable for the exposition of Schiller’s theory of art as a form of 
play (cf Letter XV), a contribution of great importance m the history of 
aesthetics Wilm summarizes Schiller’s philosophical position as follows 

In the philosophy of art, his theory of the aesthetic state as one 
in which the various powers of man’s nature come into spon- 
taneous and balanced play, his definition of beauty as freedom- 
m-the-appearance, his ethical concept of the beautiful soul {die 
schone Seek), in which the harsh opposition between inclination 
and duty is resolved, and man is at peace with himself, his theory 
of the function of art in moral culture, — these and other charac- 
teristic ideas have assured Schiller an honorable place m the 
history of modern philosophy * 

But important as Schiller was poetically and philosophically, he was 
only indirectly a literary critic In a letter to Goethe he mdicated his 
own weakness 

*See “Uber das gegenwartage deutsche Theater” (178a) and “Die Schaubuhne 
als morabschc Anstalt betrachtet” (1784), Schnjten, II, 340-34B, III, 509-524 
'ScbiUer lectured on the subject at Jena in 1 790 but the essays on the aesthebes 
of tragedy were written in 1791-1792 

’For KOrner’s influence on Schiller, see Josiah Royce’s arbcle in Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, XII, 379 aCf Schnjten, IV, 36-37 

•Emil Carl Wilm, The Philosophy of Schiller in Its Historical Relation (Boston, 1912}, 
P- >57 
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My understanding works more in a symbolizing method, and 
thus I hover, as a hybrid, between ideas and perceptions, between 
law and feeling, between a technical mind and genius . the 
poetic mind generally got the better of me when I ought to have 
philosophized, and my phdosophical mind when I wished to 
poetize.^ 

It was pardy this tendency in Schiller which led Saintsbury to declare 
that he was not “a great critic, or even a good one He could spin out 
of his interior more criticism, and of a better quality, than most men 
could But he was excessively deficient in Love — that first and greatest 
fulfilling of the law of the true critic Nevertheless, Schiller will long 
be remembered for a few ideas which have profoundly influenced 
phdosophical thinking on literary art 
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ON THE PATHETIC (seleclionsY 

1793 

The depicting of suffering, in the shape of simple suffering, is 
never the end of art, but it is of the greatest importance as a 
means of attaining its end. The highest aim of art is to represent 
the supersensuous, and this is effected in particular by tragic art, 
because it represents by sensible marks the moral man, main- 
taining himself in a state of passion, independendy of the laws 
of nature. The principle of freedom m man becomes conscious 
of Itself only by the resistance it offers to the violence of the feel- 

^Aestkettcal and Philosophical Essays, tr [anon ] from the German (New York, 1895) 
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ings. Now the resistance can only be measured by the strength 
of the attack In order, therefore, that the intelligence may re- 
veal Itself m man as a force independent of nature, it is necessary 
that nature should have first displayed all her power before our 
eyes. The sensuous being must be profoundly and strongly affected, 
passion must be in play, that the reasonable being may be able to 
testify his independence and manifest himself in action. 

It IS imfiossible to know if the empire which man has over his 
affections is the effect of a moral force till we have acquired 
the certainty that it is not an effect of insensibility There is no 
merit in mastering the feelings which only lightly and transitorily 
skim over the surface of the soul But to resist a tempest which 
stirs up the whole of sensuous nature, and to preserve in it the 
freedom of the soul, a faculty of resistance is required infinitely 
supenor to the act of natural force. Accordingly it will not be 
possible to represent moral freedom, except by expressing pas- 
sion, or suffering nature, with the greatest vividness, and the hero 
of tragedy must first have justified his claim to be a sensuous 
being before aspiring to our homage as a reasonable being, and 
making us believe in his strength of mind 

Therefore the pathetic is the first condition required most 
striedy in a tragic author, and he is allowed to carry his descrip- 
tion of suffering as far as possible, without prejudice to the highest 
end of his art, that is, without moral freedom being oppressed by 
It. He must give in some sort to his hero, as to his reader, their 
full load of suffering, without which the question will always be 
put whether the resistance opposed to suffering is an act of the 
soul, something positive, or whether it is not rather a purely ruga- 
tioe thing, a simple deficiency 

The latter case is offered in the purer French tragedy, where 
it is very rare, or perhaps unexampled, for the author to place 
before the reader suffering nature, and where generjilly, on the 
contrary, it is only the poet who warms up and declaims, or the 
comedian who struts about on stilts The icy tone of declama- 
tion extinguishes all nature here, and the French tragedians, 
with their superstitious worship of decorum, make it quite impos- 
sible for them to paint human nature truly Decorum, wherever 
It is, even in its proper place, always falsifies the expression of 
nature, and yet this expression is rigorously required by art. In 
a French tragedy, it is diificult for us to believe that the hero 
ever suffers, for he explains the state of his soul, as the coolest 
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man would do, and always thinking of the effect he is making 
on others, he never lets nature pour forth freely. The kings, the 
princesses, and the heroes of Corneille or Voltaire never forget 
their rank even in the most violent excess of passion; and they 
part with their humanity much sooner than with their dignity. 
They are like those kings and emperors of our old picture books 
who go to bed with their crowns on 

What a difference from the Greeks and those of the moderns 
who have been inspired with their spirit in poetry ' Never does 
the Greek poet blush at nature, he leaves to the sensuous all its 
rights, and yet he is quite certain never to be subdued by it 
He has too much depth and too much rectitude in his mind not 
to distinguish the accidental, which is the prmcipal point with 
false taste, from the really necessary; but all that is not humanity 
itself is accidental in man The Greek artist who has to represent 
a Laocoon, a Niobe, and a Philoctetes, does not care for the 
king, the princes, or the king’s son, he keeps to the man Accord- 
ingly the skillful statuary sets aside the drapery, and shows us 
nude figures, though he knows quite well it is not so in real life. 
This is because drapery is to him an accidental thing, and be- 
cause the necessary ought never to be sacrificed to the accidental 
It IS also because, if decency and physical necessities have their 
laws, these laws are not those of art The statuary ought to 
show us, and wishes to show us, the man himself, drapery conceals 
him, therefore he sets that aside, and with reason. 

The Greek sculptor rejects drapery as a useless and embarrass- 
ing load, to make way for human nature; and in like manner the 
Greek poet emancipates the human personages he brings for- 
ward from the equally useless constraint of decorum and all 
those icy laws of propriety which put nothing but what is arti- 
ficial in man, and conceal nature in it Take Homer and the 
tragedians; suffering nature spetiks the language of truth and 
ingenuousness in their pages, and in a way to penetrate to the 
depths of our hearts All the passions play their part freely, nor 
do the rules of propriety compress any feeling with the Greeks. 
The heroes are just as much under the influence of suffering as 
other men, and what metkes them heroes is the very fact that they 
feel suffering strongly and deeply, without sufiering overcoming 
them. They love life as ardently as others, but they are not so 
ruled by this feeling as to be unable to give up life when the 
duties of honor or humanity call on them to do so. Philoctetes 
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filled the Greek stage with his lamentations, Hercules himself, 
when in fury, does not keep under his grief Iphigenia, on the 
point of being sacrificed, confesses with a touching ingenuousness 
that she grieves to part with the light of the sun Never does 
the Greek place his glory in being insensible or indifferent to 
suffering, but rather in supporting it, though feeling it in its full- 
ness. The very gods of the Greeks must pay their tribute to 
nature, when the poet wishes to make the approximate to human- 
ity. Mars, when wounded, roars like ten thousand men together, 
and Venus, scratched by an iron lance, mounts again to Olympus, 
weeping, and cursing all battles 

This lively susceptibility on the score of suffering, this warm, 
ingenuous nature, showing itself uncovered and in all truth in 
the monuments of Greek art, and filling us with such deep and 
lively emotions — this is a model presented for the imitation of 
all artists, it is a law which Greek genius has laid down for the 
fine arts. It is always and eternally nature which has the first 
rights over man; she ought never to be fettered, because man, 
before being anything else, is a sensuous creature After the 
rights of nature come those of reason, because man is a rational, 
sensuous being, a moral person, and because it is a duty for this 
person not to let himself be ruled by nature, but to rule her It 
IS only after satisfaction has been given in the first place to nature, 
and after reason in the second place has made its rights acknowl- 
edged, that It IS permitted for decorum m the third place to 
make good its claims, to impose on man, in the expression of his 
moral feelings, and of his sensations, considerations towards so- 
ciety, and to show m it the social being, the civilized man The 
first law of the tragic art was to represent suffering nature The 
second law is to represent the resistance of morality opposed to 
suffering. 

Affection, as affection, is an unimportant thing; and the por- 
traiture of affection, considered in itself, would be without any 
aesthetic value; for, I repeat it, nothing that only interests sen- 
suous nature is worthy of being represented by art. Thus not 
only the affections that do nothing but enervate and soften man, 
but in general all affections, even those that are exalted, ecstatic, 
whatever may be their nature, are beneath the dignity of tragic 
art 

The soft emotions, only producing tenderness, are of the nature 
of the agreeable, with which the fine arts are not concerned. They 
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only caress the senses, while relaxing and creating languidness, 
and only relate to external nature, not at all to the inner nature 
of man A good number of our romances and of our tragedies, 
particularly those that bear the name of dramas — a sort of com- 
promise between tragedy and comedy — a good number also of 
those highly appreciated family portraits belong to this class. 
The only effect of these works is to empty the lachrymal duct, 
and soothe the overflowing feelings, but the mind comes back 
from them empty, and the mored being, the noblest part of our 
nature, gathers no new strength whatever from them “It is 
thus,” says Kant, “that many persons feel themselves edified by a 
sermon that has nothing edifying in it.” It seems also that modern 
music only aims at interesting the sensuous, and in this it flatters 
the taste of the day, which seeks to be agreeably tickled, but not 
to be startled, nor strongly moved and elevated. Accordingly 
we sec music prefer all that is tender; and whatever be the noise 
in a concert room, silence is immediately restored, and everyone 
IS all ears directly a sentimental passage is performed Then an 
expression of sensibility common to animalism shows itself com- 
monly on all faces, the eyes are swimming with intoxication, the 
open mouth is all desire, a voluptuous trembling takes hold of 
the entire body, the breath is quick and full, in short, all the 
symptoms of intoxication appear. This is an evident proof that 
the senses swim in delight, but that the mind or the principle of 
freedom in man has become a prey to the violence of the sensuous 
impression Real taste, that of noble and manly minds, rejects 
all these emotions as unworthy of art, because they only please 
the senses, with which art has nothing in common. 

But, on the other hand, real taste excludes all extreme affec- 
tions, which only put sensuousness to the torture, without giving 
the mind any compensation. These affections oppress moral 
liberty by pain, as the others by voluptuousness, consequently 
they can excite aversion, and not the emotion that would alone 
be worthy of art. Art ought to charm the mind and give satis- 
faction to the feeling of moral freedom. This man who is a prey 
to his pain is to me simply a tortured animate being, and not a 
man tried by suffering. For a moral resistance to painful affec- 
tions is already required of man — a resistance which can alone 
allow the principle of moral freedom, the intelligence, to make 
itself known in it 

If it IS so, the poets and the artists are poor adepts in their art 
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when they seek to reach the pathetic only by the sensuous force 
of affection and by representing suffering in the most vivid 
manner They forget that suffering in itself can never be the last 
end of imitation, nor the immediate source of the pleasure we 
experience in tragedy. The pathedc only has aesthetic value in 
so far as it is sublime. Now, effects that only allow us to infer a 
purely sensuous cause, and that are founded only on the affec- 
tion experienced by the faculty of sense, are never sublime, 
whatever energy they may display, for everything sublime pro- 
ceeds exclusively from the reason 

I imply by passion the affections of pleasure as well as the 
painful affections, and to represent passion only, without coupling 
with it the expression of the supersensuous faculty which resists 
it, is to fall into what is properly called vulgarity, and the opposite 
is called nobility. Vulgarity and nobility are two ideas which, 
wherever they are applied, have more or less relation with the 
supersensuous share a man takes in a work. There is nothing 
noble but what has its source in the reason, all that issues from 
sensuousness alone is vulgar or common. We say of man that he 
acts in a vulgar manner when he is satisfied with obeying the 
suggestions of his sensuous instinct, that he acts suitably when 
he only obeys his instinct in conformity with the laws; that he 
acts nobly when he obeys reason only, without having regard to 
his instincts We say of a physiognomy that it is common when it 
does not show any trace of the spintual man, the intelligence; 
we say it has expression when it is the mind which has determined 
its features, and that it is noble when a pure spirit has determined 
them. If an architectural work is in question, we qualify it as 
common if it aims at nothing but a physical end, we name it noble 
if, independently of all physical aim, we find in it at the same 
time the expression of a conception. 

Accordingly, I repeat it, correct teiste disallows all painting of 
the affections, however energetic, which rests satisfi^ with ex- 
pressing physical suffering and the physical resistance opposed 
to it by the subject, without making visible at the same time the 
superior principle of the nature of man, the presence of a super- 
sensuous faculty. It does this in vu-tue of the principle developed 
farther back, namely, that it is not suffering in itself, but only 
the resistance opposed to suffering that is pathetic and deserving 
of being represented. It is for this reason that all the absolutely 
extreme degrees of the affections arc forbidden to the artist as 
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well as to the poet. All of these, in fact, oppress the force that 
resists from within; or rather, all betray of themselves, and with- 
out any necessity of other symptoms, the oppression of this force, 
because no affection can reach this last degree of intensity as 
long as the intelligence m man makes any resistance. 

Then another question presents itself. How is this principle 
of resistance, this supersensuous force, manifested in the phenom- 
enon of the affections^ Only m one way, by mastering or, more 
commonly, by combating affection I say affection, for sensuous- 
ness can also fight, but this combat of sensuousness is not carried 
on with the affection, but with the cause that produces it, a con- 
test which has no moral character, but is all physical, the same 
combat that the eaithworm, trodden under foot, and the 
wounded bull engage in, without thereby exciting the pathetic. 
When suffering man seeks to give an expression to his feelings, 
to remove his enemy, to shelter the suffering limb, he does all 
this in common with the animals, and instinct alone takes the 
initiative here without the will bemg applied to Therefore, this 
is not an act that emanates from the man himself, nor does it 
show him as an intelligence. Sensuous nature will always fight 
the enemy that makes it suffer, but it will never fight against 
itself. 

On the other hand, the contest with affection is a contest with 
sensuousness, and consequently presupposes something that is 
distinct from sensuous nature. Man can defend himself with the 
help of common sense and his muscular strength against the 
object that makes him suffer; against suffering itself he has no 
other arms than those of reason 

These ideas must present themselves to the eye in the portrai- 
ture of the affections, or be awakened by this portraiture in order 
that the pathetic may exist. But it is impossible to represent 
ideas, in the proper sense of the word, and positively, as nothing 
corresponds to pure ideas in the world of sense. But they can 
be always represented negatively and in an indirect way if the 
sensuous phenomenon by which they are manifested has some 
character of which you would seek in vain the conditions in 
physical nature. All phenomena of which the ultimate principle 
cannot be derived from the world of sense are an indirect repre- 
sentation of the upper-sensuous element. 

And how does one succeed in representing something that is 
above nature without having recourse to supernatural means? 
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What can this phenomenon be which is accomplished by natural 
forces — otherwise it would not be a phenonenon — and yet which 
cannot be derived from physical causes without a contradiction? 
This is the problem; how can the artist solve it? 

It must be remembered that the phenomena observable in a 
man in a state of passion are of two kinds. They are either 
phenomena connected simply with animal nature, and which, 
therefore, only obey the physical law, without the will being able 
to master them, or the independent force in him being able to 
exercise an immediate influence over them It is the instinct 
which immediately produces these phenomena, and they obey 
blindly the laws of instinct To this kind belong, for example, the 
organs of the circulation of the blood, of respiration, and all the 
surface of the skin But, moreover, the other organs, and those 
subject to the will, do not always await the decision of the will; 
and often instinct itself sets them immediately in play, especially 
when the physical state is threatened with pain or with danger. 
Thus, the movements of my arm depend, it is true, on my will; 
but if I place my hand, without knowing it, on a burning body, 
the movement by which I draw it back is certainly not a volun- 
tary act, but a purely instinctive phenomenon Nay more, 
speech is assuredly subject to the empire of the will, and yet 
instinct can also dispose of this organ according to its whim, 
and even of the mind, without consulting beforehand the will, 
directly a sharp pain, or even an energetic affection, takes us 
by surprise Take the most impassible stoic and make him 
see suddenly something veiy wonderlul, or a terrible and un- 
expected object Fancy him, for example, present when a 
man slips and falls to the bottom of an abyss A ‘■hout, a resound- 
ing cry, and not only inarticulate, but a distinct word will escape 
his lips, and nature will have acted in him before the will a 
certain proof that there are m man phenomena which cannot be 
referred to his person as an intelligence, but only to his instinct 
as a natural force. 

But there is also in man a second order of phenomena which 
are subject to the influence and empire of the will, or which may 
be considered at all events as being of such a kind that will 
might always have prevented them, consequently phenomena for 
which the person and not instinct is responsible It is the office 
of instinct to watch with a blind zeal over the interests ol the 
senses; but it is the office of the person to hold instinct in proper 
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bounds, out of respect for the moral law. Instinct in itself does not 
hold account of any law, but the person ought to watch that in- 
stinct may not infringe in any way on the decrees of reason. It is 
therefore evident that it is not for instinct alone to determine un- 
conditionally all the phenomena that take place in man in the 
state of affection, and that on the contrary the will of man can 
place limits to instinct. When instinct only determines all phe- 
nomena in man, there is nothing more that can recall the person; 
there is only a physical creature before you, and consequently an 
animal; for every physical creature subject to the sway of instmct 
is nothing else. Therefore, if you wish to represent the person 
itself, you must propose to yourself in man certain phenomena 
that have been determined in opposition to instinct, or at least 
that have not been determined by instinct That they have not 
been determined by instmct is sufficient to refer them to a higher 
source, the moment we see that mstinct would no doubt have 
determined them in another way if its force had not been broken 
by some obstacle 

We are now in a position to point out in what way the super- 
sensuous element, the moral and independent force of man, his 
Ego in short, can be represented in the phenomena of the affec- 
tions. I understand that this is possible if the parts which only 
obey physical nature, those where will either disposes nothing at 
all, or only under certain circumstances, betray the presence of 
suffering, and if those, on the contrary, that escape the blind 
sway of instinct, that only obey physical nature, show no trace, 
or only a very feeble trace, of suffering, and consequently appear 
to have a certain degree of freedom. Now this want of harmony 
between the features imprinted on animeil nature in virtue of the 
laws of physical necessity, and those determined with the spiritual 
and independent faculty of man, is precisely the point by which 
that supersensuous principle is discovered in man capable of 
placing limits to the effects produced by physical nature, and 
therefore distinct from the latter. The purely animal part of 
man obeys the physical law, and consequently may show itself 
oppressed by the affection. It is, therefore, in this part that all 
the strength of passion shows itself, and it answers in some degree 
as a measure to estimate the resistance — that is to say, of the 
energy of the moral faculty in man — ^which can only be judged 
according to the force of the attack. Thus in proportion as the 
affecdon manifests itself with decision and violence in the field 
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of antmal nature, without being able to exercise the same power 
in the field of human nature, so in proportion the latter makes 
itself manifesdy known — in the same proportion the moral inde- 
pendence of man shows itself gloriously the portraiture becomes 
pathetic and the pathetic sublime. . . . 

Man is already a sublime object, but only in the aesthetic 
sense, when the state in which he is gives us an idea of his human 
destination, even though we might not find this destination real- 
ized in his person. He only becomes sublime to us in a moral 
point of view, when he acts, moreover, as a person, in manner 
conformable with this destination; if our respect bears not only 
on his moral faculty, but on the use he makes of this faculty; if 
dignity, in his case, is due not only to his moral aptitude, but to 
the real morality of his conduct. It is quite a different thing to 
direct our judgment and attention to the moral faculty generally, 
and to the possibility of a will absolutely free, and to be directing 
it to the use of this faculty, and to the reality of this absolute 
freedom of willing. . . 
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Madame de Stael was probably the most famous and influential 
woman of h< r age, playing a conspicuous role in society, literature, and 
politics She was the daughter of Jacques Neckcr, renowned minister 
of hnanie under Louis XVI, tnariied the baron of Stael-Holstein, 
Swedish minister to France, from whom she separated eleven years 
later, was for ten years exiled from France for her political opposition 
to Napoleon and, as traveler and wnter, became one of the most widely 
known emigus of the period, met, in 1804, the first year of her exile, 
A W Schlegel. who was s< parated from his wife, and lived and traveled 
with him as his misircss Meanwhile she found time to write Cmnne 
(1807), an aesthetic romance, or as she called it, “a picturesque tour 
concluded in the form of a novel,” and De t’Allemagne, finally published, 
after having been banned by the censor in France, in 1813 

Madame de Stall’s first publication under her own name was Lettres 
suT les ecrih et It caractere de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1788) Her great 
admiration for Rousseau influenced her whole intellectual life De la 
litterature (1800) is a sociological and historical study, attempting to 
establish the intimate relationship between literature and society 
Although this theory of the sociology of literature is frequently regarded 
as a modern idea, especially in the writings of such “sociological critics” 
as V F Calverton and Granville Hicks, it is actually, as Professor 
Gu6rard says, “hoary with age ”* Herder popularized this point of 
view in his Idten,^ and later Tame gave it a more cogent form in his 
Introduction to the History oj English Literature ’ 

'For a lively discussion of this point see Albert Gu£rard, “The Background of 
Literature Race, Environment and Tunc,” Pt i in Lileralure and Society (Boston, 

1935) 

y G Herder, Idrrn ^iir Philosophe der Geichicfile der Mmsc/i/ieit (ijSi-l'JQi) 

•See pp 481-403 The idea is, of course, tied up with the rise of the historical 
pomt of view in hterarv criticism, which began in the Renaissance A few examples 
of some French critits who contributed to the concept are Saint-j^vremond (whose 
essavs were translated into English in 1685-1686) “Concermng Ancient and Mod- 
ern Tragedy,” “Concerning English Comedy,” “Observations on the Taste and 
Discernment of the French,” etc Fontenelle, Digressions swr tes anaetis el les modemes 
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In ‘‘Of Literature ui the Age of Louis XIV,” Madame de Stael 
expresses her purpose in words which many of our present-day literary 
historians (such as Farrington) might well take as their text 

The object of the present work is to examine what is the influ- 
ence of Religion, of Manners, and of Laws upon Literature, and 
reciprocally how far Literature may affect Laws, Manners, and 
Religion On the art of composition and the principles of taste 
there are extant, in the French tongue, treatises* the most ac- 
curate and complete but, methinks, suflicient pains have not 
been taken to analyze the moral and political causes which modify 
and mark the character of Literature * 

Madame de Stael’s most famous work is De I'Allemagne (i8io), in 
which she completely renounced neoclassicism as an artificial transplan- 
tation Romanticism she regarded as indigenous and national, though 
not the same in all countries, for each nation has its own peculiarities — 
and she was not narrowly patriotic, for, along with Goethe, Schiller, and 
Nietzsche, she regarded herself as a world citizen French literature, 
she thought, needed foreign blood, and she desired to wed the Latin 
and Teutonic genius, to join French form and love of symmetry with 
the originality and strength of the Northern literatures 
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Chapter XIV 

Concerning English Comic Interpretation 

There are many types of comic interpretation distinguishable 
in the literature of all countries, and nothing is better adapted 
to make the characteristics of a nation intelligible than the 
nature of the light pleasantry most generally adopted by its 
writers. People are serious when alone; they are gay with 
others, especially in their writings, and they can excite laughter 
only by ideas that are so familiar to listeners that the meaning 
strikes at the first instant without the least eflTort of attention. 

A comic mterpretation cannot dispense with national acclaim 
so easily as a philosophic work, since it is subject, like everything 
‘Translated by Helena Brawley Watts, here published for the first tune. 
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else pertaining to the mind, to the judgment of universal good 
taste. Great subtlety is necessary to account for the causes of 
comic effect; but it is none the less true that general agreement 
must be obtained as to what constitutes masterpieces of this 
kind as well as for other kinds of composition. 

The comedy which owes its being to the inspiration of taste 
and genius, the comedy produced by combinations of wit, and 
the comedy which the English call humor have almost no con- 
nection with one another. And in none of these divisions is 
comedy of character included, because a great number of 
examples prove that it has nothing to do with the ability to 
write in a comic vein. Witty comedy may be produced easily 
by all men who are intelligent, but genuine comedy can only 
be inspired by the genius of one man and the good taste of several 
others. 

In one of the following chapters, I shall discuss the reasons 
why the French alone were able to attain that perfection of 
taste, elegance, and qiuck penetration into the human heart 
which have produced the best works of Moliere. Now let us 
attempt to discover why the characteristics of the English are 
opposed to the true genius of comedy. 

Most Englishmen, engrossed by business, seek pleasure 
merely as a relaxation, and in the same fashion that fatigue m 
exciting hunger renders the appetite less difficult to please, so 
continual labor, mental or physical, disposes the mind to be 
content with any kind of diversion. Their domestic life, the 
severity of their religious beliefs, their serious occupations, and 
their dull climate make the English particularly susceptible to 
boredom; and for this reason the more delicate amusements of 
comedy are not enough for them They require a strong shock 
to rouse them from their apathy, and their authors either 
partake of the taste of the spectators or themselves conform to it. 

Exact observation of character is required to compose a good 
comedy. In order for a comic genius to develop he must live a 
great deal in society and attach great importance to success in 
society, he himself must understand and through a multitude of 
interests come into contact with the vanity which gives rise to 
all that is ridiculous as well as to all the combinations of self- 
love. The English generally live in retirement with their own 
families, or gather in public assemblies for the discussion of 
national affairs. The intermediate state called society scarcely 
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exists among them; nevertheless, it is in this frivolous interval of 
life that refinement and taste are formed . 

The English have no comic author comparable to Molidre; 
if they possessed one, they would not be able to appreciate all 
of his fine points In such plays as U Avare, Tartuje, Le Misan- 
thrope, which represent human nature as it is in all countries, 
there are many instances of delicate wit and shades of vanity 
and conceit which the English not only would not notice but 
which they would not in the least understand, however natural 
these touches might be They would not recognize themselves 
in such a play, however naturally they were portrayed, they do 
not realize that they might be so minutely described Their 
strong passions and important occupations have made them 
consider life more generally 

1 here is to be found in Congres'e a great deal of amusing and 
subtle wit, but there is not one natural sentiment By a singular 
contradiction, the more simplicity and purity there is in the 
private manners of the English, the more they exaggerate the 
picture of vice in their comedies The indecency of Congreve’s 
plays would never have been tolerated in the French theater, 
there arc many ingenious ideas in the dialogue but the morals 
which they represent were taken from some of the worst kind of 
French novels, which never in the smallest degree portrayed 
the morals ol the French 

Nothing can resemble the English less than their comedies. One 
would think that, wishing to be gay, they had thought it necessary 
to depart as far as possible from their natural character, or that 
their respect for the sentiments which constitute the happiness 
of their domestic life was so profound that such feelings were 
held too sacred to admit their representation on the stage 

Congreve and many of his imitators heaped up all sorts of 
immoralities without verisimilitude These plays are of no 
consequence to a nation such as the English, who amuse them- 
selves with them as they would with tales of fantastic images in a 
world which is not their own * But in France comedy in por- 
traying manners as they are can influence customs to a large 
extent, and for this reason it is more important to impose severe 
restrictions on the art of comedy. 

In English comedies, truly English characters are seldom 
found, perhaps in England, as in Rome, the dignity of a free 
*Sce Lamb*s “On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century/’ below, pp 291—295. 
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people opposes the representation of their own customs upon the 
stage; but the French willingly amuse themselves with their own 
foibles Shakespeare and a few others represented some popular 
characters, such as Falstaff, Pistol, etc , but they are so over- 
drawn as to exclude almost entirely every natural resemblance. 
The people of all nations are amused with vulgar jokes; but it is 
only m France that the most biting comedy is at the same time 
the most delicate 

Mr. Sheridan is the author of some comedies in which the 
most brilliant and original wit appears in almost every scene, 
however, one exceptional author changes nothing in the general 
consideration of English comedies, and it is still necessary to 
distinguish between the elevation of wit and the genuine comic 
talent whose greatest exponent is Moliere An author of any 
country who is capable of conceiving a great number of ideas is 
sure of acquiring the art of opposing them m a striking manner. 
But antitheses alone do not constitute eloquence, contrasts are 
not the only secrets of humor, and there is m the comic writings 
of certain French authors something at once more natural and 
more inexplicable The thought may be analyzed, but the 
effect IS not produced by thought alone; it is a sort of dynamic 
force communicated by the general intelligence of the nation. 

Comic spirit and eloquence are only connected m so far as 
involuntary inspiration carries the writer or the speaker to any 
degree of perfection in the one or the other The spirit of those 
who surround you develops m you the power of persuasion or of 
pleasantry much better than reflection and study can do Sen- 
sations are more definitely provoked by external causes, and 
all talents that depend immediately upon sensations require 
an impulse given by others Spnghthness and eloquence are 
not the simple results of combinations of wit, the trend of the 
author’s thought must be changed by the emotion which 
creates one or the other in order to obtain successful use of 
talent in these two types But the disposition generally common 
to the English does not arouse their writers to any species of 
gaiety. 

Swift, in Gulliver's Travels and the Tale of a Tub, like Voltaire 
in his philosophical works, draws some of his happiest witticisms 
from the oppxisition which exists between accepted errors and 
proscribed truths, between institutions and the nature of things. 
The illusions, the allegories, all the fictions of the intellect and 
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all the disguises which it assumes are so many combinations 
from which gaiety must be produced; in all such types of style 
the efforts of thought go a great way, although they can never 
attain to the pliancy and the easiness of custom or the un- 
expected felicity of spontaneous impressions 

Nevertheless, there is in some of the writings of the English a 
sort of gaiety which has all the characteristics of originality and 
naturalness To express this same gaiety which arises from the 
constitution almost as much as from the intellect, the English 
language has created a word, humor. It is entirely dependent 
upon the climate and the national habits of thought and cannot 
be imitated where the same causes do not exist Certain works 
of Fielding and Swift, Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, and more 
especially the works of Sterne give a complete idea of the style 
called humor. 

There is a moroseness, I could almost say a sadness, in this 
sort of comic writing The writer who makes you laugh does not 
feel the smallest degree of the pleasure he causes You may easily 
perceive that he wrote in a somber mood, and that he would be 
almost irritated with you for being amused But as praise is 
sometimes the more agreeable for being given under a rough 
form, so the gaiety of comedy may receive additional strength 
from the gravity of its author. The English very seldom admit 
upon their stage this style of wit which they call humor, for its 
effect would in no sense be theatrical. 

There is a degree of misanthropy even in the joking of the 
English and a varying degree of sociability in that of the French; 
the one should be read in solitude; the other is most striking 
amid a number of auditors English comic writing almost 
always leads to a philosophical or moral end, while that of the 
French often has no aim but pletisure 


Chapter XV 

Concerning English Imagination in Poetry and Novels 

The invention of incidents and the faculty of feeling and 
painting nature are talents which are absolutely distinct One 
belongs more particularly to the literature of the South and the 
other to that of the North. I have, I think, developed the 
different causes, what remains to be examined is the particular 
character of the English poetic imagination. 
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The English have invented no new subjects for poetry as 
Tasso and Ariosto did; they have no romances founded upon 
marvelous incidents and supernatural events like the Arabian and 
Persian tales. There remained to them from the Nordic religion 
only a few images, not a brilliant and varied mythology like 
that of the Greeks Their poets, however, have an inexhaustible 
fund of those sentiments and ideas which arise from the spectacle 
of nature. Invention of supernatural events has its end, the 
marvelous at best is limited m its combinations, and is capable 
only in a slight degree of that progress which is the property of 
moral truth in whose category it belongs. When poets attempt 
to dress philosophical and imp2issioned sentiments in imaginary 
colors, they enter, in a measure, that path along which en- 
lightened men constantly advance unless they are stopped by 
Ignorance or tyranny 

The English separated from the continent, semotos orbe Britan- 
nos, have had but little association at any period with the history 
and customs of their neighbors In every type of literature they 
have a character peculiar to themselves; their poetry resembles 
neither that of the French nor that of the Germans But they 
have not attained the degree of invention in fable and poetical 
incident which is the principal glory of Greek and Italian litera- 
ture The English observe nature and know how to depict it, 
but they are not creators Their superiority consists in the talent 
of expressing m vivid fashion what they see and feel, they have 
the art of relating philosophical reflections closely allied to the 
sensations produced by the beauties of nature The aspect of 
the sky and the earth, at all hours of the day and night, awakens 
m our minds innumerable thoughts, the man who gives himself 
up to ideas inspired by nature experiences a series of the purest 
and noblest impressions, always analogous to the great moral 
and religious ideas which unite man and the future 

In the Renaissance many of the English poets swerved from 
their national pattern to imitate the style of the Italians I have 
already cited Waller and Cowley among this group; I will add 
Donne, Chaucer, and others The English, however, have been 
less successful in this borrowed style than any other people; 
they are quite deficient in the graceful ease so essential to light 
writing; they lack that facile quickness and ease which are 
acquired only by being constantly in the society of men whose 
sole aim is pleasure. 
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There are many faults of taste in a poem by Pope, The Rape 
of the Lock, which was parUcularly intended to be a model of 
grace. There is nothing in the world that can be more tedious 
thtm Spenser’s Faerie Queene Hudibras, although on an intellectual 
plane, is filled with pleasantry which is drawn out to the point of 
satiety. Gay’s Fables are witty but unnatural Nor can any of 
the fugitive pieces of the English, their burlesques, and so forth, 
be compared with the writings of Voltaire, Ariosto, or La Fon- 
taine. But IS It not enough to know how to speak the language 
of profound passions’ Is it necessary to attach a great deal of 
importance to all the rest’ 

How sublime aie the meditations of the English! How fruitful 
in those .sentiments which are developed by solitude' What 
profound philosophy is to be found in the Essay on Man' Is it 
possible to elevate the mind and the imagination to a greater 
eminence than it is in Paradise LosF The merit of this work is 
not in the poetic invention, the subject is almost entirely taken 
from the book of Genesis, the allegory which the author has 
introduced is in many places to be censured by taste. We may 
often see that the poet is restrained and directed by his sub- 
mission to orthodoxy But what made Milton one of the greatest 
{xiets in the world is the imposmg grandeur of the characters he 
has drawn His work is always remarkable for its thought; for 
this poetry which has been so much admired was inspired by 
Milton’s need to make the pictured images in his verse equal his 
menial conception of them In order to make his intellectual 
ideas understood the poet had recourse to the most terrible 
pictures that can strike the imagination Before he gave form to 
Satan, he conceived him as lacking physical being, he repre- 
sented the fallen angel’s moral nature before he gave him the 
outward symbol of a gigantic figure and described the horrors 
of the plate which he inhabited With what art he conducts 
him through the delightful paths of youth, nature, and inno- 
cence! It IS not the happiness of animated enjoyment, it is 
tranquillity which Milton contrasts with crime. The opposition 
IS made still greater in the distress of Adam and Eve, m which 
the elementary differences of the character and the destiny of 
the two sexes are painted as philosophy and imagination ought 
to characterize them 

Grays Elegy Hritten in a Country Churchyard, the Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College, and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
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are filled with the noble melancholy which constitutes the 
majesty of sensible philosophy Where can more poetical en- 
thusiasm be found than in Dryden’s Alexander's Feast, or the 
Power of Musu^ What passion exists in Pope’s Eloisa to Abelardi 
Can there be a more charming picture of love in mamage than 
the termination of Thomson’s first ode in The Seasons^ 

What deep and awful meditations are there in Young’s Night 
Thoughts, where man, deprived of that happy illusion which 
leads us to feel an interest m the present as well as in centuries to 
come, is described as reflecting upon the progress and termina- 
tion of his existence Young judges human life as if he did not 
belong to it, his thoughts rise above personal being to make for 
themselves an imperceptible place m the immensity of creation' 

What IS the world^ a grave. 

Where is the dust that has not been alive^ 

What IS hfe^ a war, 

Eternal war with woe “ 

This gloomy imagination, though most apparent in Young, 
nevertheless colors English poetry in general The English 
works in verse frequently contain more ideas than the works in 
prose If we find monotony in Ossian because of his images 
which have little variety in themselves, since they are not inter- 
spersed with reflections which interest the mind, we cannot 
make the same complaint of the English poets m general, they 
never fatigue when they give way to their philosophical sadness. 
It accords perfectly with the nature of our being and with our 
destiny Nothing is able to arouse a more agreeable sensation 
than to re-enter by reading the habitual course of the poet’s 
reflections; and if one wishes to recall the particular passages 
which one likes m the literature of any language, it will be seen 
that almost all of them have the same characteristics of elevation 
and melancholy • 

It may be asked why the English, who are so happy in their 
government and in their customs and manners, should have 
imaginations so much more melancholy than those of the 
French The answer is, liberty and virtue, the greatest results 
of human reason, require a species of meditation which natu- 
rally conducts the mind to serious objects 

The English l an guage, although it is not so harmonious or 

'Night IX, quotation not exact. 
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pleasing to the ear as the languages of the South, has, in the 
energy of its sound, a very great advantage in poetry Every 
word that is strongly accented has an effect upon the soul because 
it seems to come from a vivid impression The French language 
excludes from poetry a large group of simple terms which are 
really noble in English because of the manner in which they are 
pronounced I shall offer one example. At the moment Mac- 
beth is seating himself at the festive table, he sees the place 
destined for him filled by the shade of Banquo whom he has 
just had assassinated, and exclaims several times, “The table 
is full with such terrible fright that all the spectators shudder. 
If these same words were to be repeated in French, “La table est 
remplic,” the greatest actor in the world could not make the 
audience forget their common connotation; the French pro- 
nunciation does not admit of that accent which ennobles every 
word by giving it life, and which makes all sounds tragic because 
they imitate the trouble of the soul and make it shared. . . . 

Nevertheless the English poets often abuse the facilities which 
their language and the genius of their nation grants them They 
exaggerate images, they make ideas too subtle; they exhaust 
what they express, and taste does not warn them to stop. But 
in a large measure this will be forgiven them because of the 
sincerity of their emotions. We judge the faults of their writings 
as those of nature and not as those of art 

There is one species of works of the imagination in which the 
English are pre-eminent, that is, m novels without marvelous 
events, without historical allusions, without allegories, founded 
solely upon the invention of characters and the events of private 
life. Up until now love has been the subject of these novels. 
The situation of women in England is the principal cause of the 
inexhaustible abundance of these writings . . . 

The novels of the English, like all their other writings, are 
spun out to a great length, because these novels are written to 
be read by those who have adopted the style of life which is 
described in them, those who live a retired life in the country 
in the bosom of their families, in the midst of the leisure afforded 
by the regular occupations and domestic affections. If it is 
possible for the French to bear all of the useless details which 
are heaped up in their writings, it is only because of the curiosity 
which IS inspired by foreign customs. The French never tolerate 

'Macbeth, in, iv, 46 The line is not repeated m the printed text of the play. 
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anything of a similar nature m their own works; this length, as 
it were, makes interest lag But English writers have a method 
of exciting interest by a series of just, moral observations which 
bear upon the noticeable tendencies of life In all things the 
English use care either to depict what they see, or to discover 
what they are searching for. 

Tom Jones cannot be considered simply as a novel; the abun- 
dance of philosophical ideas, the contrast of natural qualities 
and of social hypocrisy are introduced into the action with 
infinite art; and love, as I have said elsewhere, is only an accessory 
to such subjects 

But Richardson, who stands in the first rank — and following 
his writings are an infinity of novels, most of which are the 
productions of feminine pens — gives a perfect idea of this sort 
of writing which is indescribably interesting 

The old French romances are filled with adventures of chivalry 
which do not in the least recall the events of life Rousseau’s 
La Nouvelle Heloise is an eloquent and impassioned work, but it 
characterizes the genius of only one man and not the customs 
of a nation All the other French novels that we admire are 
imitations of the English, the subjects are not the same, but the 
manner of treating them and the general character of this type 
of invention belong exclusively to the English novelists. They 
first ventured to imagine that the pictures of private affections 
were sufficient to interest the mind and the heart of man, that 
neither elevation of character, nor importance of rank, nor the 
marvelous in events were necessary to captivate the imagination. 
They thought that the power of love was sufficient to keep alive 
the situation without wearying the attention. In short, it was 
the English who first composed works of morality under the 
forms of novels m which obscure virtues and destinies might 
find motives for exaltation and create for themselves a sort of 
heroism. . . 
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August Wilhelm von Schlegel and his younger brother, Friedrich, 
are often regardid as the founders of the romantic school in Germany 
Though this generalization is not strictly true, their combined critical 
writings did establish a philosophical foundation for the romantic move- 
ment August Wilhelm contributed to Schiller’s Horen and the Musen~ 
almanack, and together the brothers edited the Athenaeum, a short-lived 
journal which might almost be called the official organ of the romantic 
school in Geimany 

August Wilhelm is perhaps most famous, however, for his brilliant 
translation of Shakespeare into German, and his no less brilliant 
Shakespearean criticism, which so closely resembles Coleridge’s lectures 
on the same subject that Coleridge was (though unjustly) accused of 
plagiarism A W Schlegel also successfully translated Calderon and 
Spanish and Portuguese lyrics Later he occupied himself with oriental 
studies, and edited the Bhagavad-GUa with a Latin translation 

The older Schlegel’s personal and professional life was as varied as 
his literary and scholarly achievements After beginning the study of 
theology at the Umversitv of Gotimgen, he shifted to philology As a 
professor at the University of Jena he lectured on aesthetics and, with 
Friedrich, belonged to the circle of Tieck and Novalis After his wife 
divorced him, he went to Berlin, engaged in a “Battle-of-the-Books” 
dispute with Kotzebue, a conservative critic, and published his Spanish 
Theatre In 1805 he began a liaison with the French exile, Madame de 
Stael, which lasted until her death in 1817 He is said to have pro- 
foundly influenced her De I’Allemagm In 1807 he attacked French 
classicism in Comparatson entre la Phidre de Racine et celle (TEuripide, written 
m his own brilliant French This work naturally aroused great oppo- 
sition in France In 1808 his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
delivered in Vienna, won him great fame In Sweden with Madame 
de Stael, whose liberal ideas had made her life unsafe in most European 
countries, A W Schlegel was ennobled by the crown prince — hence 
the “von” which he added to his name After Madame de Stael’s 
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death, he accepted a professorship at the University of Bonn, but de- 
livered his lectures on Theory and History of Fine Art in Berlin in 1827 
The following year he found it necessary to defend himself against the 
charge of Catholic leanings which some of his lectures had aroused 
The following selections from A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature, translated by John Black and revised by the Reverend A J W 
Morrison (London, 1846), illustrate August Wilhelm Schlegel’s “uni- 
versality of mind,” his dramatic theories, his attack on the “rules,” and 
his literary nationalism — an important aspect of the romantic move- 
ment in Europe and America 
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LECTURES ON DRAMATIC ART AND LITERA- 
TURE ANCIENT AND MODERN (se/eeiions)^ 

1808 

Spirit of True Criticism* 

. . The history of the fine arts informs us what has been, 

and the theory teaches what ought to be accomplished by them 
But without some intermediate and connecting link both would 
remain independent and separate from one another and, each 
by itself, inadequate and defective This connecting link is 
furnished by criticism, which both elucidates the history of the 
arts and makes the theory fruitful The comparing together, 
and judging of the existing productions of the human mind, 
necessarily throws light upon the conditions which are indis- 
pensable to the creation of original and masterly works of art. 

Ordinarily, indeed, men entertain a very erroneous notion of 
cridcism, and understand by it nothing more than a certain 
shrewdness m detecting and exposing the faults of a work of art 
As I have devoted the greater part of my life to this pursuit, I 
may be excused if, by way of preface, I seek to lay before my 
auditors my own ideas of the true genius of criticism 

We see numbers of men, and even whole nations, so fettered 
by the conventions of education and habits of life that, even m 
the appreciation of the fine arts, they cannot shake them off 
Nothing to them appears natural, appropriate, or beautiful, 
which IS alien to their own language, manners, and social rela- 
tions With this exclusive mode of seeing and feeling, it is no 
doubt possible to attain, by mccins of cultivation, to great nicety 
of discrimination within the ncirrow circle to which it limits and 
circumscribes them. But no man can be a true critic or connois- 
seur without universality of mind, without that flexibility which 
enables him, by renouncing all personal predilections and 
blind habits, to adapt himself to the peculiarities of other ages 
and nations — to feel them, as it were, from their proper central 
point, and, what ennobles human nature, to recognize and duly 
appreciate whatever is beautiful and grand under the external 
accessories which were necessary to its embodying, even though 
occasionally they may seem to disguise and distort it There is 

Tranilated by John Black and “revued according to the latest German edition” 
by A J W Morrison (London [Bohn’s Library], 1846) 
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no monopoly of poetry for particular ages and nations; and 
consequently that despotism in taste, which would seek to invest 
with universal authority the rules which at first, perhaps, were 
but arbitrarily advanced, is but a vam and empty pretension 
Poetry, teiken m its widest acceptation as the power of creating 
what IS beautiful and representing it to the eye or the ear, is a 
universal gift of heaven, being shared to a certain extent even 
by those whom we call barbarians and savages. Internal ex- 
cellence IS alone decisive, and where this exists, we must not 
allow ourselves to be repelled by the external appearance. 
Everything must be traced up to the root of human nature: if it 
has sprung from thence, it has an undoubted worth of its own; 
but if, without possessing a living germ, it is merely externally 
attached thereto, it will never thrive nor acquire a proper 
growth. Many productions which appear at first sight dazzling 
phenomena in the province of the fine arts, and which as a 
whole have been honored with the appellation of works of a 
golden age, resemble the mimic gardens of children impatient 
to witness the work of their hands, they break off here and there 
branches and flowers, and plant them in the earth, everything 
at first assumes a noble appearance, the childish gardener 
struts proudly up and down among his showy beds till the 
rootless plants begin to droop and hang their withered leaves 
and blossoms, and nothing soon remains but the bare twigs, 
while the dark forest, on which no art or care was ever bestowed, 
and which towered up towaids heaven long before human 
remembrance, bears every blast unshaken and fills the solitary 
beholder with religious awe 

Definition of the Drama’ 

. . What is dramatic^ To many the answer will seem very 

easy where various persons are introduced conversing together, 
and the poet does not speak in his own person This is, however, 
merely the first external foundation of the form, and that is 
dialogue But the characters may express thoughts and senti- 
ments without operating any change on each other, and so 
leave the minds of both in exactly the same state in which they 
were at the commencement, in such a C2ise, however interesting 
the conversation may be, it cannot be said to possess a dramatic 
interest I shall make this clear by alluding to a more tranquil 
Trom Lecture n. 
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species of dialogue, not adapted for the stage, the philosophic. 
When, in Plato, Socrates asks the conceited sophist Hippias 
what is the meaning of the beautiful, the latter is at once ready 
with a superficial answer, but is afterwards compelled by the 
ironical objections of Socrates to give up his former definition, 
and to grope about him for other ideas, till, ashamed at last and 
irritated at the superiority of the sage who has convicted him 
of his ignorance, he is forced to quit the field this dialogue is 
not merely philosophically instructive, but arrests the attention 
like a drama in miniature And justly, therefore, has this lively 
movement in the thoughts, this stretch of expectation for the 
issue, in a word, the dramatic cast of the dialogues of Plato, 
been always celebrated 

From this we may conceive wherein consists the great charm 
of dramatic poetry Action is the true enjoyment of life, nay, 
life Itself Mere passive enjoyments may lull us into a state of 
listless complacency, but even then, if possessed of the least 
internal activity, we cannot avoid being soon weaned. The 
great bulk of mankind merely from their situation in life, or 
from their incapacity for extraordinary exertions, are confined 
within a narrow circle of insignificant operations Their days 
flow on in succession under the sleepy rule of custom, their life 
advances by an insensible progress, and the bursting torrent of 
the first passions of youth soon settles into a stagnant marsh 
From the discontent which this occasions they are compelled 
to have recourse to all sorts of diversions, which uniformly con- 
sist in a species of occupation that may be renounced at pleasure, 
and though a struggle with difficulties, yet with difficulties that 
are easily surmounted But of all diversions the theater is un- 
doubtedly the most entertaining Here we may see others act 
even when we cannot act to any great purpose ourselves The 
highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama we 
see men, measuring their powers with each other, as intellectual 
and moral beings, either as friends or foes, influencing each 
other by their opinions, sentiments, and passions, and decisively 
determining their reciprocal relations and circumstances The 
art of the pioet consists in separating from the fable whatever 
does not essentially belong to it, whatever, in the daily necessiUes 
of real life and the petty occupations to which they give rise, 
interrupts the progress of important actions, and concentrating 
within a narrow space a number of events calculated to attract 
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the minds of the hearers and to fill them with attention and 
expectation In this manner he gives us a renovated picture of 
life; a compendium of whatever is moving and progressive in 
human existence 

Source of Pleasure Derived from Tragedy^ 

Inward liberty and external necessity are two poles of 
the tragic world It is only by contrast with its opposite that 
each of these ideas is brought into full manifestation As the 
feeling of an internal power of self-determination elevates the 
man above the unlimited dominion of impulse and the instincts 
of nature, in a word, absolves him from nature’s guardianship, 
so the necessity, which alongside of her he must recognize, is no 
mere natural necessity, but one lying beyond the world of 
sense in the abyss of infinitude, consequently, it exhibits itself 
as the unfathomable power of destiny. Hence this power ex- 
tends also to the world of gods for the Grecian gods are mere 
powers of nature; and although immeasurably higher than 
mortal man, yet, compared with infinitude, they are on an equal 
footing with himself. In Homer and in the tragedians, the 
gods are introduced in a manner altogether different In the 
former their appearance is arbitrary and accidental, and com- 
municate to the epic poem no higher interest than the charm 
of the wonderful But in tragedy the gods either come forward 
as the servants of destiny, and mediate executors of its decrees; 
or else approve themselves godlike only by asserting their 
liberty of action, and entering upon the same struggles with 
fate which man himself has to encounter 
This IS the essence of the tragical in the sense of the ancients. 
We are accustomed to give to all terrible or sorrowful events 
the appellation of tragic, and it is certain that such events are 
selected in preference by tragedy, though a melancholy con- 
clusion IS by no means indispiensably necessary; and several 
ancient tragedies, viz , the Eumenides, Philoctetes, and in some 
degree also the Oedipus Colonus, without mentioning many of 
the pieces of Euripides, have a happy and cheerful termination 
But why does tragedy select subjects so awfully repugnant to 
the wishes and wants of our sensuous nature^ This question has 
often been asked, and seldom satisfactorily answered Some 
have said that the pleasure of such representations arises from 

‘From I.ecture v. 
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the comparison we make between the calmness and tranquillity 
of our own situation, and the storms and perplexities to which 
the victims of passion are exposed But when we take a warm 
interest in the persons of a tragedy, we cease to think of our- 
selves; and when this is not the case, it is the best of all proofs 
that we take but a feeble interest in the exhibited story, and 
that the tragedy has failed in its effect Others again have had 
recourse to a supposed feeling for moral improvement, which is 
gratified by the view of poetical justice in the reward of the 
good and the punishment of the wicked. But he for whom the 
aspect of such dreadful examples could really be wholesome 
must be conscious of a base feeling of depression very far re- 
moved from genuine morality, and would experience humilia- 
tion rather than elevation of imnd Besides, poetictd justice is 
by no means indispensable to a good tragedy; it may end with 
the suffering of the just and the triumph of the wicked, if only 
the balance be preserved in the spectator’s own consciousness 
by the prospect of futurity Little does it mend the matter to 
say with Aristotle that the object of tragedy is to purify the 
passions by pity and terror In the first place commentators 
have never been able to agree as to the meaning of this proposi- 
tion, and have had recourse to the most forced explanations of 
it. Look, for instance, into the Dramaturgie of Lessing. Lessing 
gives a new explanation of his own, and fancies he has found in 
Aristotle a poetical Euclid. But mathematical demonstrations 
are liable to no misconception, and geometrical evidence may 
well be supposed inapplicable to the theory of the fine arts. 
Supposing, however, that tragedy does operate this moral cure 
in us, still she does so by the painful feelings of terror and com- 
passion and It remains to be proved how it is that we take a 
pleasure in subjecting ourselves to such an operation. 

Others have been pleased to say that we are attracted to 
theatrical representations from the want of some violent agita- 
tion to rouse us out of the torpor of our everyday life Such a 
craving does exist; I have already acknowledged the existence 
of this want, when speaking of the attractions of the drama, but 
to it we must equally attribute the fights of wild beasts among 
the Romans, nay, even the combats of the gladiators But must 
we, less indurated, and more inclined to tender feelings, require 
demigods and heroes to descend, like so many desperate gladia- 
tors, into the bloody arena of the tragic stage, in order to agitate 
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our nerves by the spectacle of their sufferings? No. it is not the 
sight of suffering which constitutes the charm of a tragedy, or 
even of the games of the circus, or of the fight of wild beasts. In 
the latter we see a display of activity, strength, and courage; 
splendid qualities these, and related to the mental and moral 
powers of man The satisfaction, therefore, which we derive 
from the representation, in a good tragedy, of powerful situa* 
tions and overwhelming sorrows, must be ascribed either to 
the feeling of the dignity of human nature excited in us by such 
grand instances of it as are therein displayed, or to the trace of a 
higher order of things impressed on the apparently irregular 
course of events and mysteriously revealed in them, or perhaps 
to both these causes conjointly. 

The true reason, therefore, why tragedy need not shun even 
the harshest subject is that a spintual and invisible power can 
only be measured by the opposition which it encounters from 
some external force capable of being appreciated by the senses. 
The moral freedom of man, therefore, can only be displayed in a 
conflict with his sensuous impulses: so long as no higher call 
summons it to action, it is either actually dormant within him, 
or appears to slumber, since otherwise it does but mechanically 
fulfill Its part as a mere power of nature It is only amidst difficul- 
ties and struggles that the moral part of man’s nature avouches 
Itself If, therefore, we must explain the distinctive aim of 
tragedy by way of theory, we would give it thus, that to establish 
the claims of the mind to a divme origin, its earthly existence 
must be disregarded as vain and insignificant, all sorrows 
endured and all difficulties overcome. . . . 

The Chorus® 

I come now to another peculiarity which disting^uishes 
the tragedy of the ancients from ours, I mean the Chorus. We 
must consider it as a personified reflection on the action which is 
going on; the incorporation into the representation itself of the 
sentiments of the poet, as the spokesman of the whole human 
race. This is its general poetical character; and that is all that here 
concerns us, and that character is by no means affected by the 
circumstance that the Chorus had a local origin in the feasts 
of Bacchus, and that, moreover, it always retained among the 
Greeks a peculiar national sigmficauon; publicity being . . . 
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according to their republican notions, essential to the complete- 
ness of every important transaction If in their compositions 
they reverted to the heroic ages, in which monarchical polity 
was yet in force, they nevertheless gave a certain republican 
cast to the families of their heroes, by carrying on the action 
in presence either of the elders of the people, or of other persons 
who represented some correspondent rank or position in the 
social body This publicity does not, it is true, quite correspond 
with Homer’s picture of the manners of the heroic age, but 
both costume and mythology were handled by dramatic poetry 
with the same spirit of independence and conscious liberty 
These thoughts, then, and these modes of feeling led to the 
introduction of the Chorus, which, in order not to interfere with 
the appearance of reality which the whole ought to possess, must 
adjust Itself to the ever-varying requisitions of the exhibited 
stories Whatever it might be and do in each particular piece, it 
represented m general, first the common mind of the nation, and 
then the general sympathy of all mankind. In a word, the 
Chorus IS the ideal spectator ® It mitigates the impression of a 
heart-rending or moving story, while it conveys to the actual 
spectator a lyrical and musical expression of his own emotions, 
and elevates him to the region of contemplation 

The Unities' 

Voltaire w ishes to derive the Unity of Place and Time from 
the Unity of Action, but his reasoning is shallow in the extreme. 
“For the same reason,” he says, “the Unity of Place is essential, 
because no one action can go on in several places at once ” But 
still, as we have already seen, several persons necessarily take 
part in the one principal action, since it consists of a plurality of 
subordinate actions, and what should hinder these from pro- 
ceeding in different places at the same time^ Is not the same war 
frequently carried on simultaneously in Europe and India, and 
must not the historian recount alike in his narrative the events 
which take place on both these scenes^ 

“The Unit> of Time,” he adds, “is naturally connected with 
the two first If the poet represents a conspiracy, and extends 
the action to fourteen days, he must account to me for all that 
takes place in these fourteen days ” Yes, for all that belongs to 
the matter in hand, all the rest, being extraneous to it, he passes 
*Cf Nietzsche, below, p 521 ^rom Lecture xvn. 
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over in silence, as every good storyteller would, and no person 
ever thinks of the omission. “If, therefore, he places before me 
the events of fourteen days, this gives at least fourteen diHcrent 
actions, however small they may be.” No doubt, if the poet were 
so unskillful as to wind off the fourteen days one after another 
with visible precision, if day and night are just so often to come 
and go, and the characters to go to bed and to get up again just 
so many times But the clever poet thrusts into the background 
all the intervals which are connected with no perceptible prog- 
ress in the action, and in his picture annihilates all the pauses 
of absolute standstill, and contrives, though with a rapid touch, 
to convey an accurate idea of the period supposed to have 
elapsed But why is the privilege of adopting a much wider 
space between the two extremes of the piece than the material 
time of the representation important to the dramatist, and even 
indispensable to him in many subjects^ The example of a 
conspiracy given by Voltaire comes in here very opportunely 
A conspiracy plotted and executed m two hours is, in the first 
place, an incredible thing Moreover, with reference to the 
characters of the personages of the piece, such a plot is very 
different from one in which the conceived purpose, however 
dangerous, is silently persevered m by all the parties for a con- 
siderable time. Though the poet does not admit this lapse of 
time into his exhibition immediately, in the midst of the charac- 
ters, as in a mirror, he gives us as it were a perspective view of it 
In this sort of perspective Shakespeare is the greatest master 
I know a single word frequently opens to view an almost in- 
terminable vista of antecedent states of mind Confined within 
the narrow limits of time, the poet is in many subjects obliged to 
mutilate the action by beginning close to the last decisive stroke, 
or else he is under the necessity of unsuitably hurrying on its 
progress' on either supposition he must reduce within petty 
dimensions the grand picture of a strong purpose, which is no 
momentary ebullition, but a firm resolve undauntedly main- 
tained in the midst of all external vicissitudes till the time is ripe 
for Its execution It is no longer what Shakespeare has so often 
painted, and what he has described in the following lines. — 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream 

The genius, and the mortal instruments. 
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And then in council, and the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection * 

But why are the Greek and romantic poets so different in their 
practice with respect to place and time? The spirit of our criti- 
cism will not allow us to follow the practice of many critics, who 
so summarily pronounce the latter to be barbarians On the 
contrary, we conceive that they lived in very cultivated times 
and were themselves highly cultivated men. As to the ancients, 
besides the structure of their stage, which, as we have already 
said, led naturally to the seemir^ continuity of time and the 
absence of change of scene, their observance of this practice was 
also favored by the nature of the materials on which the Grecian 
dramatist had to work These materials were mythology, and, 
consequcntiy, a fiction which, under the handling of preceding 
poets, had collected into continuous and perspicuous masses 
what in reality was detached and scattered about in various 
ways. Moreover, the heroic age which they painted was at once 
extremely simple in its manners, and marvelous in its incidents, 
and hence everything of itself went straight to the mark of a 
tragic resolution 

But the principal cause of the difference lies in the plastic 
spirit of the antique and the picturesque spirit of the romantic 
poetry Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the group 
which It sets before us, it divests it as far as possible from all ex- 
ternal accompaniments, and, where they cannot be dispensed 
with. It indicates them as slightly as possible. Painting, on the 
other hand, delights in exhibiting, along with the principal fig- 
ures, all the details of the surrounding locality and all second- 
ary circumstances, and to open a prospect into a boundless 
distance in the background, and light and shade with perspec- 
tive are its peculiar charms Hence the dramatic, and especially 
the tragic, art of the ancients annihilates in some measure the 
external circumstances of space and time, while, by their 
changes, the romantic drama adorns its more varied pictures 
Or, to express myself in other terms, the principle of the antique 
poetry is ideal, that of the romantic is mystical the former sub- 
jects space and time to the internal free-agency of the mind; the 
latter honors these incomprehensible essences as supernatural 
powers, in which there is somewhat of indwelling divinity. 

'Julius Caesar, u, i, 63-69 
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National Drama* 

. In comedy, Lessing has already pointed out the difficulty 
of introducing national manners which are not provincial, inas- 
much as with us the tone of social life is not modeled after a 
common central standard If we wish pure comedies, I would 
strongly recommend the use of rhyme, with the more artificial 
form they might, perhaps, gradually assume also a peculiarity 
of substance 

To me, however, it appears that this is not the most urgent 
want let us first bring to perfection the serious and higher 
species, in a manner worthy of the German character Now, 
here, it appears to me that our taste inclines altogether to the 
romantic What most attracts the multitude in our half-senti- 
mental, half-humorous dramas, which one moment transport 
us to Peru and the next to Kamchatka and soon after into the 
times of chivalry, while the sentiments are all modern and 
lachrymose, is invariably a certain sprinkling of the romantic, 
which we recognize even in the most insipid magical operas. 
The true significance of this species was lost with us before it was 
properly found, the fancy has passed with the inventors of such 
chimeras, and the views of the plays are sometimes wiser than 
those of their authors In a hundred playbills the name “roman- 
tic” IS profaned by being lavished on rude and monstrous abor- 
tions, let us, therefore, be permitted to elevate it, by criticism 
and history, again to its true import We have lately endeavored 
in many ways to revive the remains of our old national poetry. 
These may afford the poet a foundation for the wonderful festival 
play, but the most digmfied species of the romantic is the 
historical 

In this field the most glorious laurels may yet be reaped by 
dramatic poets who are willing to emulate Goethe and Schiller. 
Only let our historical drama be in reality and thoroughly na- 
tional; let It not attach itself to the life and adventures of smgle 
knights and petty princes who exercised no influence on the for- 
tunes of the whole nation Let it, at the same time, be truly 
historical, drawn from a profound knowledge, and transporting 
us back to the great olden time In this mirror let the poet enable 
us to see, while we take deep shame to ourselves for what we are, 
what the Germans were in former times, and what they must be 
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again Let him impiess it stiongly on our hearts, that, if we do 
not consider the lessons of history better than we have hitherto 
done, we Germans — we, formerly the greatest and most illus- 
trious nation of Europe, whose freely elected prince was will- 
ingly acknowledged the head of all Christendom — are in danger 
of disappearing altogether from the list of independent nations. 
The higher ranks, by their predilection for foreign manners, by 
their fondness for exotic literature, which, transplanted from its 
natural climate into hothousis, can only yield a miserable fruit, 
have long alienated themselves from the body of the people; still 
longer even, foi three eentiiries at least, has internal dissension 
wasted our noblest energies in civil wars, whose ruinous conse- 
quences arc now first licginning to disclose themselves May all 
who have an opportunity of influencing the public mind exert 
themselves to exCnguish at last the old misunderstandings, and 
to rally, as round <i t onsecrated banner, all the well-disposed ob- 
jects of reverent t, wliith, unfortunately, have been too long 
deserted, but Irt f.utliful altachment to which our forefathers ac- 
quired so much happiness and renown, and to let them feel their 
indestrueliblc unily as Germans' What a glorious picture is 
furnished by our historv, from the most remote times, the wars 
with the Romans, down to the establishment of the German 
Empire' Then the chivalrous and brilliant era of the House of 
Hohcnstaulen ' and lastly, of greater political importance and 
more ncarl> concerning oui selves, the House of Hapsburg, with 
Its many princes and heroes What a field for a poet who, 
like Sliakespeare, c ould disc em the poetical aspect of the great 
events of the world ' But, alas, so little interest do we Germans 
take in events tiulv important to our nation, that its greatest 
achievements still lack even a fitting historical record. 
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Friedrich von Schlegel’s uff and ideas parallel m many re- 
spects the career of his brother, August Wilhelm (172 f) Like him 
he studied and interpreted world literature from Greece and India 
to his contemporary Germany, like other critics of his age, he pro- 
foundly admired the Greeks, but his hellemsm was romantic, and 
his contributions to the Athenaeum, edited by himself and his brother, 
helped to found the romantic school But Friedrich was at the same 
time more brilliant and less stable than his illustrious brother His 
erotic novel Lucinde, based on the doctrine of complete moral freedom, 
shocked his generation, and later his mysticism carried him and his 
wife, Dorothea, the daughter of Mendelssohn, mto the Catholic 
church 

The mature views of Friedrich Schlegel are expressed m his Lectures 
on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern, which, however, is not a 
history m the ordinary sense As he says, it is not “replete with quota- 
tions and biographical notices It is a philosophical interpretation of 
“the mtellectual life of a nation,” as seen, of course, through his own 
romantic eyes After outlining his platform m the opening lecture, 
the “Influence of Literature on the Mode of Life and the Moral 
Dignity of Nations,” he traces the literary spirit through Greece, 
Rome, the Germanic and Romance nations, down to contemporary 
Germany 

Friedrich Schlegel clearly anticipates the later sociological interpreta- 
tion of literature, as illustrated in the selection on Homer — see p 188 ff 
Some of his assertions sound tdmost modern But he shows his kinship 
with Schiller and Lessing in his theory of nationality in literature, for 
this nationalism does not exclude a tolerantly cosmopolitan view ^ Like 
the other romanticists, he deprecates the neoclassic subserviency to rules, 
particularly the French enslavement to the classical “unities”, he 
searches for the indigenous rules and unities of each age and country. 
Shakespeare, for example, has his own unity 

‘See 1815 Preface Klf Longfellow’s similar views in Kavanagh. 
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In the works of Shakespeare a whole world is unfolded Who- 
soever has comprehended this, and been penetrated with the 
spirit of his poetry will hardly allow the seeming want of form, 
or, rather, the form jjeculiar to his mighty genius, nor even the 
criticism of those who have misconceived the poet’s meaning,® 
to disturb his admiration, as he progresses he will, rather, approve 
the form as both sufficient and excellent in itself, and in harmoni- 
ous conformity with the spirit and essence of his art ® 

In the history of German Romanticism the Schlegel brothers exerted 
great influence, for through their critical writings they contributed to 
the major developments of (he movement especially, the cult of medie- 
valism, the spiritual and mystical doctrines, and the romantic theories 
of style and diction But Friedrich’s greatest single achievement was his 
history of European literature in his famous Lectures, though today the 
work is more interesting for its critical ideas than its historiog- 
raphy 
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LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE (selections) ‘ 

1815 

National Literature* 

. . If literature be considered as the quintessence of the most 

distinguished and peculiar productions by which the spirit of an 
age and the character of a nation express themselves, m short, 
as the features in which the genius of an age or the character of 
a nation is unmistakably expressed, it must be admitted that an 
artistic and highly finished literature is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest advantages any nation can possess But if an equal de- 
gree of literary excellence is demanded of all countries — irrespec- 
tive of general development or any other distinctions soever — 
and in its absence censure is pronounced m terms of indiscrimi- 
nate obloquy, such a requirement can accord neither with justice 
nor the operation of natural laws Everywhere, in particulars as 
m generals, in small things equally with great, inventive fullness 
IS destined to precede the perfection of finished art, legend antici- 
pates history, poetry is the forerunner of criticism Given a 
nation unendowed with poetic stores that date from some time 
prior to the period of regular artistic culture, and it may safely 
be asserted of the same that it will never attain to any nationality 
of character or vitality of genius Poetic wealth like this, unac- 
companied however by really great advances in literature or 
science, was possessed by the Greeks during the whole extent of 
time ranging from the Trojan adventures to the days of Solon 
and Pericles, and to this circumstance their intellect is chiefly 
indebted for its distinguishing excellence and brilliancy. In cor- 
responding proportions the Middle Ages served in lieu of such a 
poetic pre-cxistence to modern Europe, their creative fancy few 
will dare to question. The beautifully silent process of growth 
necessarily precedes the appearance of the blossom, whilst the 
blossom, in its turn, reveals its graces before the matured charms 
of fruit are displayed As m individuals, growth is the poetic bud 
of life, so in the career of nations there arc moments of sudden 
development and intellectual expansion. With this universal 
springtime of poetry in the history of western nations, the age 


'“Now first completely translated” (London, 1859) Preface signed by Henry G. 
Bohn, translation likely by him. ’From Lecture vn. 
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of the Crusades, of chivalry, and love songs may be fittingly 
compared . 

The Homeric Poems* 

, . . The relish with which the ancient Greeks appreciated the 
Homeric poems was materially enhanced by patriotic associa- 
tions, whilst we are interested in them chiefly as vivid and beau- 
tiful representations of heroic life They are free from the charge 
of narrow views or adulatory panegyrics exclusively bestowed 
on a particular lineage — a charge such as may be justly preferred 
against the old songs of Arabia or those of Ossian. Breathing 
the spirit of purest freedom, their representations of the phenom- 
ena of nature and of the varieties of human character evince a 
sensibility pure and universal A whole world opens out before 
us as we read them, a wof'ld of living and moving imagery The 
two prominent figures, Achilles and Ulysses, seem to start from 
the canvas into warm lift, yet they are but characters and ideas 
so general as to be found repeated in nearly all Greek hero leg- 
ends, though never again sketched with so masterly a hand or 
so exquisitely finislied Achilles, a hero destined to exhaust all 
the delights of mortality whilst still in the bloom and pride of 
youthful vigor, doomed moreover to be cut off by tragic fate in 
the prime of his days, is the loftier conception of the two, an 
echo of this chord may be found in the character of many a 
hero in the Itgends of \ anous lands, next in beauty to the Grecian, 
perhaps, those of our own northtrn dime The legendary tradi- 
tions of heroic times, among the sprightlicst nations, are over- 
shadowed by elegiac sensibilities, plaints full of tenderness, and 
sometimes shrouded in somber grief As if the transition from 
an age of glorious freedom and heroism had impressed succeeding 
generations with a feeling of dreary confinement, or the bard 
would transfer to the fictions of those limes exclusively reminis- 
cences of some pristine state of bliss, deep-seated in the bosom 
of the whole human family A less magnificent, but still richly 
attractive form of poetic heroism is presented in the person of 
Ulysses, the roving, traveled hero, discreet, and experienced as 
brave, fitted to undergo danger and encounter adventures of 
every sort Ample scope is thus afforded for portraying in easy 
flowing style the rare sights and products of foreign lands In 
energy and pathos the epics of the north, in brilliant coloring 

•From Lecture i 
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those of the east, as far as our acquaintance extends, may com- 
pare with, if they do not surpass, the Homeric poems But the 
peculiar distinction of the latter is the amount of living truth 
and clearness blended in harmonious unison with an almost in- 
fantile simplicity and affluent fancy. The narrative, whilst en- 
tering into minute detail with all the garrulousness of age, never 
grows tiresome, owing to the extreme freshness and grace ol 
imagery ever and anon dexterously shifted Charactci, passion, 
and dialogue are unfolded with dramatic skill, and individual 
circumstances described with almost historical fidelity From 
this last quality, which completely distinguishes Homer from 
all other — even Giccian — bards, he possibly derives his name 
Homeros signifies a surety or witness and on account of his 
truthful accuracy, as a minstrel ol the heroic time, he richly de- 
serves this appellation To us he is, indeed, Homeros, a surety as 
well as a witness of the tpic ages in their genuine state As for 
the other meaning, relative to his blindness, also involved in the 
word. It IS clearly conjec tural, forming part of a tissue of inven- 
tions respecting the life of one wholly unknown to us in his person, 
and It IS undeserving of a moment’s consideration Without the 
direct testimony ol Milton it would be sufficiently apparent from 
internal evidence in his poems that he saw only with the eye ol 
the spirit and tasted not the exhilarating joyousness of sunlight 
A melancholy ha7e broods over the page of Ossian, and it may 
reasonably be inferred that the gloom of night shaded the min- 
strel’s brow But whoever would ascribe the composition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the most lucid and transparent of all the poems 
of antiquity, to a blind bard must, before pronouncing such a 
verdict, determine to shut his own eyes to every kind of proof 
and argument 

In whatever century the Homeric poems originated, they 
transport us into times when the heroic element was fast ap- 
proaching dissolution, or had just expired Two woilds appear 
to meet m them the wondrous past, which seemed to be never 
far removed from the poet’s gaz-C, whilst occasionally it stood 
vividly before him, and the present breathing world in the midst 
of which he lived and moved I’his blending of the present and 
past, by means of which the one was beautiful, the other rendered 
more intensely real, endows those poems with charms peculiarly 
their own 

At first kings and heroic races held sway throughout all Greece. 
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It is still so in the Homeric world Soon after, regal dignity was 
nearly everywhere abolished each city of any importance, each 
independent group, became a republic On the establishment of 
this new piohtical system, the various relations of life gradually 
grew more prosaic in character. Legends dealing with the older 
heroic time naturally became more and more foreign to the 
tastes of successive generations, and doubtless it was in a great 
measure owing to the changes in civil polity that Homer fell 
into a temporary oblivion, from which Solon and Pisistratus 
eventually rescued him 

On comparing Homer's works with Indian, Persian, or north- 
ern, old-Germanic heroit and mythological songs, there are two 
properties which serve as emphatic distinctions of the former 
First, the harmonious evenness of a serene contemplation of life, 
as also of representation generally, which, together with re- 
markable clear-sightedness, are characteristic features of Greek 
intellect. And then the rich dramatic development of individual 
circumstances and objects depicted in these poems in connection 
with a skillfully interwoven scries of choice episodes This, again, 
while It IS not a necessary ingredient m the structure of epic 
poesy, IS a faculty inherent in the spirit of Grecian art Intimately 
allied with these qualities is the decided prominence of the rhe- 
torical element, one in which the innate skill of the Greeks was 
peculiarly fitted to shine Marked by idiomatic traits delight- 
fully reflected from life’s own mirror, and affording a prospective 
vista of the dawn of young republicanism, this rhetoric is totally 
unlike the meretricious ornaments of later poetry These features, 
in various degrees of difference, serve to identify Homer in con- 
tradistinction to all other rhapsodists of the Ionic school, and 
the whole body of Greek epic poets — of whom Hesiod may be 
cited as an exemplar — and confer on him an individuality easily 
recognized, though in many particulars of epic treatment the 
lesser heroic and mythological bards resemble both each other 
and Homer A chaotic legendary confusion, often of gigantic 
proportions, is treated of by Hesiod in a style which the ancients 
termed moderate, inasmuch as it never assumed the form of wild 
and savage strength or soared into empyrean heights of fancy. 
The Homeric fullness of dramatic development is wanting but, 
regarded simply as a delineation of manners, there may be found 
in Hesiod’s works abundant traces of a growing republican spirit 
destined altogether to supplant the old heroic life. . . 
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The Poet Aeschylus * 

. . . Aeschylus is a poet of a very different kind [compared to 
Pindar] and animated by feelings altogether dissimilar The 
warlike spirit of the soldier, inspired by Liberty herself, which 
breathes through his works is probably a reflection of the senti- 
ment prevalent in haughty Athens during the great struggle As 
a creative poet he had still to contend with a form that was only 
beginning to be molded that great tragic form, peculiar to the 
Greeks, which Aeschylus was the first to conceive and cast with- 
out being enabled to perfect it. He excelled in delineating the 
terrible and tragic passions With the depth of the poet, he 
combined the severe earnestness of the profound thinker To 
this last term he had indeed the justest claims, the very charge 
that has been brought against him of betraying the mysteries or 
secret doctrines of the Elcusiman society in his poems proves his 
anxious longings after truth From his genius, Greek mythology 
took a configuration altogether new He does not only represent 
isolated tragic events — one uniformly tragic view of life, gen- 
erally, pervades his whole works The downfall of the older 
gods and Titans, and how their lofty lineage was displaced by a 
younger, more cunning, and less worthy race, is the oft-repeated 
story of his plaints the original elevation and grandeur of nature 
and of man degenerating, in piocess of time, into imbecility and 
meanness Yet, here and there, as in his Prometheus, he depicts 
giant strength rising superior to decay from amidst the crumbling 
fabric of a tottering world I’here is in this a more than poetical 
sublimity 

Aeschylus stands in perpetual conflict between ancient 
chaos and the idea of law and harmony, on this very account, 
the first of really tragic poets is of such significant import to the 
consideration of the whole of Grecian poetry. On rightly com- 
prehending all the aspirations and ruling ideas it embodies, we 
shall find the older form of poesy placed midway between the 
savage innate strength and depth of original paganism and the 
later rational progress of civilization, between the first and second 
ages of the world, forcibly indicating a period of transition from the 
one to the other Divided between Titanic power of will, the 
element of primeval times, with the recollections of which fancy 
was yet stored, and the idea of law and order sis the principle of 
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harmonious feeling This discordance of the ancient world is 
most distinctly visible in Aeschylus. Next to the desire after har- 
mony, to which I have alluded, the memories of a Titanic past, 
flowing from traditionary song, occupy the foremost place in' 
ancient poesy whilst the modem, Christian pwet, having no ac- 
tual source of legendary inspiration, fixes his gaze on the 
future rather than the past, as far as it can be attained by a 
presentiment of the divine in symbolical representations 

Legitimate Subjects of Poetry^ 

. . . It were a false canon of criticism to maintain that the pres- 
ent IS necessarily more unfit lor poetic delineation simply because 
It is intnnsirally of more ordinary and ignoble elements than the 
past That which is mean doubtless strikes us with greater 
significancy and force when present to our gaze and close at 
hand, m the background of memory nobler shapes stand out in 
full relief, and thus hide much that is insignificant or unsightly 
But it IS competent for a true poet to overcome difficulties of this 
nature; it is his very province to shed a refulgence over the or- 
dinary events of daily life, and to invest them with a higher im- 
portance, a deeper meaning It were in vain, however, to 
gainsay the confining shackles of the present, or ignore the re- 
straint It puts upon the fancy, if this latter be unnecessarily or 
immoderately restricted, it will indemnify itself by a greater 
licence in regard to language and description 

To express my views on this point m the shortest and clearest 
manner, I would repeat my previous remarks in reference to 
religious and Christian subjects of representation The invisible 
world, the Deity, and pure spirits eannot be directly presented 
to us, nature and human beings are the legitimate and im- 
mediate themes of poetry But that higher and spiritual world 
may be embodied in our earthly material, and its glories indis- 
tinctly shadowed forth In like manner, indirect representation 
is most appropriate to the description of present reality The 
choicest bloom of young life, and the highest ecstasy of passion, 
the rich fullness of an enlightened survey of the world, may all 
be easily transported into the traditionary past, whether longer 
or shorter, of a nation, they gam there an incomparably wider 
field, and appear in a purer light Homer, the oldest poet of the 
past known to us, also exhibits the present in the liveliest and 
'From Lecture iin 
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freshest manner. The true poet embodies his own age and, in 
some measure, himself in his delineation of previous times. The 
following appcEiTS to me to be the correct and true relation of 
poetry to time. The proper business of poetry seems to be a 
representation of the eternal, the ever-important, and universally 
beautiful, but this is impracticable without a veil A material 
basis is required; and this is found m her own peculiar sphere, 
that of legendary or national reminiscences In her representa- 
tion of these she transfers the rich treasures of the present — m so 
far as they admit of poetic treatment — and since she explains 
the enigma of existence and the intricacies of life as far as they 
are capable of solution, whilst prefiguring the bright glory of all 
things m her magic mirror, she reflects the luster of the future, 
the dawning streaks of approaching spring Thus harmoniously 
blending all times and seasons, the past, the present, and the 
future, she proves herself to be the truthful representation of the 
eternal, or of perfected time In a strictly philosophic sense the 
eternal is no nonentity, no mere negation of time, but rather its 
entire undivided fullness, in which all its elements are not torn 
asunder but intimately blended, a condition in which past love 
blooms anew in the unfading reality of an abiding remembrance, 
and the life of the present carries m it the germs of future hope 
and of continually increasing splendor. . 

Dramatic Art' 

In the first and lowest scale of drama . I place those 
pieces m which we are presented with only the visible surface of 
life, — mere fleeting sketches of the world’s panorama And 
though all the keys of tragic passion were sounded from the 
highest to the lowest though social refinement were correctly 
portrayed m comedy, yet, so long as the whole is confined to 
external appearances alone, a mere pleasing perspective for 
the eye to dwell upon or an impulse of pathos to thrill the heart, 
this would still be their inferior position The second place m 
the scale of dramatic art is due to effective representations of 
human passion where the deeper shades and springs of action 
are portrayed — a delineation of characteristics, not individual, 
but general, of the world and of life, in manifold variety, their 
inconsistencies and their perplexing intricacies — in a word, a 
picture of man and his existence, recognized as an enigma and 
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treated as such Did the aim of dramatic art purely consist of 
these important signihcant characteristics, not only would 
Shakespeare be entitled to rank as the first dramatist in the 
world, but there could scarcely be found a single poet, ancient or 
modern, worthy for a moment to be compared to him But I 
conceive that the stage has yet another and a loftier aim. Instead 
of merely describing the enigma of existence, it should also solve 
it — extricate life from the tangled confusion of the present, and 
conduct It through the crisis of development to its final issue. 
Its penetrating glance thus extends to the realms of futurity, 
where every hidden thing becomes exposed to view, and the 
most complicated web is unraveled, raising the mortal veil, it 
permits us to scan the secrets of an invisible world, reflected 
from the mirror of a seer’s fancy, it shows the soul how the inner 
life is formed by outward conflict, which results in the decisive 
victory of the immortal over the mortal. This altogether differs 
from what is commonly called the catastrophe in a tragedy 
Many dramatic works arc entirely deficient in this final solution 
as here indicated, or, it they allude to it at all, they do so simply 
in external form, without the slightest reference to the inner 
essence or spirit This reminds me of Dante’s three worlds, and 
the graphic force with which he introduces to our notice a senes 
of living natures, first, the lowest abyss of perdition, then an 
intermediate state of suffering cheered by hope, till he brings 
us to the highest elevation of glory All this may be applied to 
the drama — a circumstance which would entitle Dante to rank 
in a certain sense as a dramatic poet, save only that he presents 
us with a long series of catastrophes without sufficient explana- 
tion of previous phases of development On the principle of 
that threefold solution of human destiny, three modes of lofty 
serious dramatic art may be enumerated, referring to the hidden 
spirit and the ultimate goal of life. In one of these the hero 
falls hopeless, in another the whole closes with a mixed satisfac- 
tion and reconciliation, still partially painful, in a third, a new 
life and the glorification of the inner man arise out of death and 
suffering In illustration of the first of these species, involving 
heroic unmitigated rum, I will only cite, among a host of modern 
examples, Wallenstein, Macbeth, and the Faust of the popular 
story The dramatic art of the ancients inclines with decided 
partiality to this altogether tragical catastrophe, which accorded 
well with their belief m a terrible predestinating fate. The ex- 
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cellence of this form is perhaps enhanced by the hero’s ruin 
seeming to depend not so much on the arbitrary decrees 
of fate as on his own voluntary and gradual approach to 
destruction, in the full exercise of free will, as in the above- 
named tragedies . . 


Shakespeare' 

Shakespeare evidently regarded the stage of which he 
was so distinguished a master only as a prosaic application of his 
[poetic] art, a faithful sketch of life for the multitude, at the 
best a condescension of his powers How little he who sounded 
all the depths of varied passion, who drew human nature as it is 
and with his magic pencil fixed each expression of its changing 
lineaments, the noblest and the coarsest, was himself rude or 
savage, is testified by the extreme tenderness that breathes over 
those idyllic effusions [1 e , his non-dramatic poetry] Small is 
the number of those who are touched by this mild softness, just 
because it is so exquisite and so deep; but to a just comprehen- 
sion of his dramas these lyrics are indispensable They show us 
that, in his dramatic works, he seldom represents the reflection 
of himself, of what he felt and was, but the world as it stood 
clearly before him, though separated by a wide interval from 
himself and his deep tenderness of soul Accordingly, the images 
presented to our view are thoroughly faithful, devoid of flattery 
or embellishment If intelligence and penetrating depth of 
observation, as far as they arc necessary to the characterizing of 
life, were the first of poetic qualities, hardly any other poet 
could enter into competition with him Others have sought to 
transport us, for a moment, to an ideal condition of humanity: 
he presents us with a picture of man, m the depths of his fall and 
moral disorganization, with all his doings and sufferings, his 
thoughts and desires, with a painful minuteness. In this respect 
he may almost be called a satirist, and well might the compli- 
cated enigma of existence and of man’s degradation, as set forth 
by him, produce a deeper and more lasting impression than is 
made by a host of splenetic caricaturists who are called satiric 
poets But throughout his works there is radiant reminiscence 
of man’s pristine dignity and elevation, from which immorality 
and meanness are an abnormal apostasy, and on every occasion 
this reminiscence, united to the poet’s own nobility of soul and 
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tender feeling, beams forth in patriotic enthusiasm, sublime 
philanthropy, and glowing love 

Yet even the youthful fervor of love in his Romeo is a mere 
inspiration of death, Hamlet’s skeptical views of life invest him 
with a strange mysteriousness, whilst in Lear, pain and grief 
reach the climax of madness Hence this poet, externally so 
^calm, so collected, so serene, and throughout controlled by 
reason, who appears as if he did nothing without a settled 
purpose, IS inwardly the most dolorous and tragic of all ancient 
or modern dramatists 


Conclusion* 

. . nie intellectual problem of the age, to be worked out ac- 
cording to the bent of the German mind, is a full recognition 
of the eternal Woid, valid for all time and reflected throughout 
the entirety of temporal science and art, this idea being in close 
affinity with the reunion and reconciliation of faith as well as of 
knowledge . . This reunion of knowledge, which we cannot 
as yet designate by any other term than that of Christian philoso- 
phy, IS not to be contrived after the fashion of a system or a sect, 
but must grow as the living tree from the root of revelation 
acknowledged as divine Umversal history and mythology, the 
empire of language and of physics, poetry and art, are but 
scattered rays of this one lummary of the highest knowledge 
When this luminary bui sts forth m the glory of meridian splendor, 
the glimmering torch of pantheism will recede into the shade 
before the awful presence of regained truth and a divine positive 
Then, too, reflecting inquirers of every kind will more correctly 
estimate the real progress of the times, thoroughly distinct from 
that which the world calls the spirit of the age Distinguished 
faculties will no longer continue in a state of dreamy existence, 
where they have slumbered for years, or start from chimerical 
reveries as though they had been unconscious of the lapse of 
one or two generations The domains of high art likewise may 
be expected to be invigorated by a new breath of life, the false 
phantasmagoria of distorted tragedy giving place to the exalted 
poetry of truth, which, instead of describing with limited play 
of imagination the legend of any single age or race, shall hymn 
the story of eternal love and the m^'steries of the soul veiled m the 
allegories of a world of spirits Upxjn the whole, that luminary’s 
•From Lecture xvi. 
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rays are not to be confined to individual regions of mental 
culture, endowments and talents the most varied will have to 
contribute to the regeneration and growth, to the complete 
development of the tree of life Just as the glory of the Creator 
is promoted throughout the vast realms of creation by the 
several graduated agencies of nature, respectively ministering 
and co-operating, disporting in childish glee, seeking and loving, 
or illumining; so in the little world of man, created after the 
image of the whole, the same fourfold degree of inferior and 
superior natures is clearly visible in its spiritual center, the 
department of intellectual life and action. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

(1770-1850) 




I 

I Wordsworth was not a critic at all in the usual sense of the term, 
as Coleridge and ^\rnold were, yet his famous “Preface” to the second 
edition of Lyrical Ballads (i8uo) is probably the most widely known 
landmark m English literary history Less famous, but also important, 
are his “Essay, Supplementary to the Preface” and his still less renowned 
“Preface” of 1815 

To some extent the importance of the Preface to Lyrical Ballads is due 
to the date of publication, for it conveniently marks the birth of the 
romantic movement in England Wordsworth did not produce the 
movement but was produced by it His Preface, however, may be rs^ 
garded as a manifesto of the new age, and its influence is by no means 
dead even today The essay was mtended primarily as a defense of the 
contents of Lyrical Ballads and should not be considered as a program 
for all Wordsworth’s literary production Nevertheless, the doctrmes 
sue fairly consistent with the critical ideas of the new age and were the 
forerunners of Walt Whitman’s 1855 “Preface, and even the “Credo” 
of the imagists (1915) * 

In 1800 Wordsworth rejected the personification and “poetic diction” 
of neoclassicism, denounced morbid and sensational German romamti- 
cism, and turned to the simple, sane, and heathy life of the common 
people — the English farmer and peasant Thus he attempted to restore 
the native idiom and the tone of the spoken voice to poetry This step 
has been regarded as democratic and romantic, but it was also a step 
toward realism 

Wordsworth’s theory of^ composition undoubtedly owes much to 
Ixicke, Hartley, and other eighteenth-century cmpincists.' First he 
experiences (manly from contact with external nature), then he 

«Cf p 339 

•Two of theu SIX points were “To use the language of common speech ” 
and “To create new rhythms , ** Preface in Somr Imagtsl Poetry An Anthology 

(Boston, 1915) 

^See Arthur Beatty, IVilUam Wordsworth His Doctrine and Art in Their HisUmud 
Relations (University of Wisconsin (Madison, 1937), second edition), pp 134-136, 
passim. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

oOaseo 


Many scholars regard Col erid ge as gcatcst English critic, and 
no one who has read his lectures on Shakespeare can deny his genius 
But he wasj nore than a c ritic he was a gifted poet and philosophe r 
asAKfilL^Hlseminence as a criUc is due in no small degree to his philoso- 
phy [n youth he was influenced by sentimentalism and materialism 
(Godwin’s mechanistic philosophy), but as he grew older he swung 
more in the direction of Plato and the seventeenth-century English 
Platonists, though he remained an independent thinker all his life He 
was both subjective and objective He believed in a rational universe, 
“a complex objectification of divine energies, a glorious and fascinating 
world, replete with symbols of eternal reality 

Tateratii re. Coleridge thought , sh ould give a vwlon of life, revealed 
by rea son, but likewise apprehended by intuitio n "Fijetry shoulclJie 
ideal, representatii/e, generic. Characters should “be clothed with generic 
attributes, with thccmmn attributes of the class, not wifk such as one 
gifted individual might possibly possess ”* He-<luagreed with Words- 
worth’s theory of the place of rustic life and diction in poetry To him 
langua^ jvas the product of the irmer as well as the oMter life, “the product 
of philosophers, not of clowns or shepherds ”* 

Shakespeare* was Colrndgc’s supreme poet, the poet of universal 
experience, not, as the eighteenth-century critics thought, a “natural 
genius His method of intcrpreung Shakespeare would today be 
called impressionistic Certainly it is subjective But, as an emment 
scholar has said, “no one can fully appreciate the essence of Shakespeare 
who has not read the lectures of Ckilcridge upon him The method 
of these lectures is something like Anatole Prance’s “adventures of the 
soul among masterpieces ”* 


lErnest Bembaum, Guide through the Romantic Movement (New York, 1937)» P* *04 
iRiographta teterana, chap xvn 

*See p 394 For a spirited defetue of the Coleridge side of the dispute with 
Wordsworth, tee Thomas M Raysor, “Colendge’s Cntiasm of Wordsworth,” 
Rublteahone of Ou Modem Language Aesoeiation, LIV (June, 1939 )* 49^5tn* 

^ee ongtna/ gemux in the index. sBembauni, «1 , p 106 ^Seep. 581* 
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"Th^&qgrgfdua Literaria is the greatest book of criticism mJEnglish,” 
says Arthur Svmnn s, “and,” he adds, “one of the’ nipst annoying books 
m ^ny language.” Annoying because “the thought of Coleridge has 
to be pursued across stones, ditches, and morasses ” ’’ Everyone has 
heard of Coleridge’s addiction to drugs and his erratic life Perhaps his 
aberrations prevented him from ever achieving the continuity of thought 
or the physical application necessary for working out a complete philo- 
sophical system and writing it down We cannot be sure he did not 
think It out, but the remains are unquestionably fragmentary. Few 
critics, however, have left us such glorious fragments 

Biogtapha Ixterana was begun as a preface to a work to be called, 
“ Autobiographia Literaria Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions,” 
but the preface gradually expanded into two volumes Coleridge wrote 
the work between It was printed in 1817 

The sources of Coleridge s literary theories are still m dispute He 
denied Gciman in/lucnce. but he undoubtedly read the German ro- 
mantics, and was perhaps unconsciously influenced by them His 
lectures on Shakespi are contain many quotations from August Schlegel 
without quotation marks, but this oversight is said to be the fault of the 
editors, Coleridge used qifotation marks in his manuscripts At any 
rate Lessing, Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, and the Schlcgcls belonged to 
the same movement that developed Coleridge, and they should be 
studied in connection with him — ^likewise Kant, Schilling, and the 
English Platonists Professor Bernbaum thinks the influence of Henry 
Mackenzie and Maurice Morgann on Cxilcridge has been msufficicntly 
studied • 

Coleridge’s own influence on other critics has been tremendous, not 
only on Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, and others 
in England, but on Edgar Allan Poe in America • 
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WORDSWORTH’S THEORY OF DICTION* 

1817 

Examination of the tenets peculiar to Mr Wordsworth — Rustic 
life (above all, low and rustic life) especially unfavorable to the for- 
mation of a human diction — The best parts of language the product 
of philosophers, not of clowns or diepherds — Poetry essentially ideal 
and generic — ^The language of Milton as much the language of real 
life, yea, incomparably more so than that of the cottager. 

As far then as Mr Wordsworth in his preface contended, and 
most ably contended, for a reformation in our poetic diction; as 

'Biographia Ulermo (1617), chap xvn. 
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far as he has evinced the truth of passion, and the dramatic pro- 
priety of those figures and metaphors in the original poets, 
which, stripped of their justifying reeisons, and converted mto 
mere artifices of connection or ornament, constitute the charac- 
teristic falsity in the poetic style of the moderns; and as far as he 
has, with equal acuteness and clearness, pointed out the process 
by which this change was effected, and the resemblances between 
that state mto which the reader’s mind is thrown by the pleasur- 
able confusion of thought from an unaccustomed train of words 
and images, and that state which is induced by the natural 
language of impassioned feeling; he undertook a useful task, 
and deserves all praise, both for the attempt and for the execu- 
tion. The provocations to this remonstrance in behalf of truth 
and nature were still of perpetual recurrence before and after 
the publication of this preface I cannot likewise but add that 
the comparison of such poems of merit as have been given to 
the public within the last ten or twelve years, with the majority 
of those produced previously to the appearance of that preface, 
leave no doubt on my mind, that Mr Wordsworth is fully 
justified in believing his efforts to have been by no means inef- 
fectual. Not only m the verses of those who have professed their 
admiration of his genius, but even of those who have distinguished 
themselves by hostility to his theory, and depreciation of his 
writings, are the impressions of his principles plainly visible. It 
is possible that with these pnnciples others may have been 
blended which are not equally evident, and some which are 
unsteady and subvertible from the narrowness or imperfection 
of their basis. But it is more than possible that these errors of 
defect or exaggeration, by kindling and feeding the controversy, 
may have conduced not only to the wider propagation of the 
accompanying truths, but that, by their frequent presentation 
to the mind in an excited state, they may have won for them a 
more permanent £md practical result. A man will borrow a 
part from his opponent the more easily if he feels himself 
justified in continuing to reject a part While there remam 
important points m which he can still feel himself in the right, 
m which he still finds firm footing for continued resistance, he 
will gradually adopt those opmions which were the least remote 
from his own convictions, as not less congruous with his own 
theory than with that which he reprobates. In like manner with 
a kind of instinctive prudence, he will abandon by little and 
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little his weakest posts, till at length he seems to forget that they 
had ever belonged to him, or affects to consider them at most as 
accidental and “petty annexments,” the removal of which leaves 
the citadel unhurt and unendangered 

My own differences from certain supposed parts of Mr. Words- 
worth’s theory ground themselves on the assumption that his 
words had been rightly interpreted, as purporting that 'the 
propier diction for poetry in general consists altogether in a 
language taken, with due exceptions, from the mouths of men 
in real life, a language which actually constitutes the natural 
conversation of men under the influence of natural feelings^ 
My objection is, first, that m any sense this rule is applicabTe 
only to certain classes of poetry, secondly, that even to these 
classes it is not applicable, except in such a sense as hath never 
by anyone (as far as I know or have read) been denied or doubted, 
and lastly, that as far as, and in that degree in which it is prac- 
ticable, yet as a rule it is useless, if not injurious, and therefore 
either need not oi ought not to be practiced_ The poet informs 
his reader that he had generally chosen low and rustic life, but 
not as low and rustic, or in order to repeat that pleasure of 
doubtful moral effect which persons of elevated rank and of 
superior refancmen^ oftentimes derive from a happy imitation 
of the rude, unpolished manners and discourse of their inferiors. 
For the pleasure so derived may be traced to three exciting 
causes The first is the naturalness, in fact, of the things repre- 
sented The second is the apparent naturalness of the represen- 
tation, as raised and qualified by an imperceptible infusion of 
the author’s own knowledge and talent, which infusion does, 
indeed, constitute it an imitation as distinguished from a mere 
copy. The third cause may be found in the reader’s conscious 
feeling of his superiority awakened by the contrast presented to 
him; even as for the same purpose the kings and great barons of 
yore retained sometimes actual clowns and fools, but more 
frequently shrewd and witty fellows m that character. These, 
however, were not Mr Wordsworth’s objects. He chose low 
and rustic life, “because m that condition the essential passions 
of the heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language, because in that condition of life our ele- 
mentary feelings coexist in a state of greater simplicity, and 
consequently may be more accurately contemplated, and more 
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forcibly communicated; because the manners of rural life germi- 
nate from those elementary feelmgs, and, from the necessary 
character of rural occupations, are more easily comprehended, 
and are more durable, and lasdy, because in that condition the 
passions of men are incOTgorated with the beautiful and per- 
nuMient forms of natur e.’^ 

^Npw It IS clear to Jn'e that in me most interesting of the poems, 
in which the author is more or less dramatic, as “The Brothers,” 
“Michael,” “Ruth,” “The Mad Mother,” and others, the 
persons introduced are by no means taken from low or rustic 
life in the common acceptation of those words, and it is not less 
clear that the sentiments and language, as far as they can be 


conceived to have been really transferred from the minds and 
conversation of such persons, are attributable to causes and 
circumstances not necessarily connected with “their occupa- 
tions and abode.y The thoughts, feelings, language, and man- 
ners of the shepherd farmers m the vales of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, as far as they are actually adopted in those 
poems, may be accounted for from causes which will and do pro- 
duce the same results in every state of life, whether in town or 
country As the two principal I rank that independence which 
raises a man above servitude or daily toil for the profit of others, 
yet not above the necessity of industry and a frugal simplicity 
of domestic life, and the accompanying unambitious, but solid 
and religious, education, which has rendered few books familiar 
but the Bible and the liturgy or hymnbook To this latter cause, 
indeed, which is so far accidental that it is the blessing of particu- 
lar countries and a particular age, not the product of particular 
places or employments, the pioet owes the show of probability, 
that his personages might really feel, think, and talk with any 
tolerable resemblance to his representation. It is an excellent 
remark of Dr Henry More’s that “a man of confined education, 
but of good parts, by constant reading of the Bible will naturally 
form a more winning and commanding rhetoric than those that 
are learned the intermixture of tongues and of artificial phrases 
debasing lAetr style ” ® 

It is, moreover, to be considered that to the formation of 
healthy feelings and a reflcctmg mind, negations involve im- 
pediments not less formidable than sophistication and vicious 
intermixture. (I am convinced that for the human soul to prosper 


’See p 301 


‘Entkusuutma tnumphatus (1656), sect 35 
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in rustic life a certain vantage ground is prerequisite, (it is not 
every man that is likely to be improved by a country life or by 
country labors Education, or original sensibility, or both, must 
pre-exist, if the changes, forms, and incidents of nature are to 
prove a sufficient stimulant And where these are not sufficient, 
the mind contracts and hardens by want of stimulants, and the 
man becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and hard-hearted^Let the 
management of the poor laws in Liverpool, Mafiefiester, or 
Bristol be compared with the ordinary dispensation of the poor 
rates in agricultural villages, where the farmers are the overseers 
and guardians of the poor. If my own experience have not been 
particularly unfortunate, as well as that of the many respectable 
country clergymen with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
the result would engender more than skepticism concerning the 
desirable influences of low and rustic life in and for itself What- 
ever may be concluded on the other side, from the stronger local 
attachments and enterprising spirit of the Swiss and other 
mountaineers, applies to a particular mode of pastoral life, 
under forms of property that permit and beget manners truly 
republican, not to rustic life in general, or to the absence of 
artificial cultivation ^On the contrary the mountaineers, whose 
manners have been so often eulogized, are in general better 
educated and greater readers than men of equal rank elsewhere 
But where this is not the case, as among the peasantry of 
North Wales, the ancient mountains, with all their terrors 
and all their glories, are pictures to the blind, and music to the 
deaf.) 

I should not have entered so much into detail upon this 
passage, but here seems to be the point to which all the lines of 
difference converge as to their source and center (I mean, as 
far as, and in whatever respect, my poetic cre^ does differ from 
the doctrines promulgated in this preface.) [I adopt with full 
faith the principle of Aristotle that poetry, as poetry, is essentially 
ideal, that it avoids and excludes all accident,^ that its apparent 
individualities of rank, character, or occupation must be repre- 
sentative of a class; and that the persons of pioetry must be 
clothed with generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class* not with such as one gifted individual might possibly 

’Aristotle also says (Butcher translation), “It is not the function of the poet to 
relate what has happened, but what may happen, — what is possible according to 
the law of probabihty or necessity ” 
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possess, but such as from his^situation it is most probable before- 
hand that he would possess^! If my premises are right and my 
deductions legitimate, it Ibllows that there can be no poetic 
medium between the swains of Theocritus and those of an 
im^inary golden age ' 

^he characters of the vicar and the shepherd-manner in the 
poem of “The Brothers,” that of the shepherd of Green-head 
Ghyll in the “Michael,” have all the verisimilitude and repre- 
sentative quality that the purposes of poetry can require ' They 
are persons of a known and abiding class, and their manners and 
sentiments the natural product of circumstances common to 
the class. . . . On the other hand, m the poems which are 
pitched ata lower note, as the “Harry Gill” and “The Idiot Boy,” 
the feelings are those of human nature m general; though the poet 
has judiciously laid the scene in the country in order to place him- 
self in the vicinity of interesting images, without the necessity of 
ascribing a sentimental perception of their beauty to the persons 
of his drama/ In “The Idiot Boy,” indeed, the mother’s character 
IS not so much a real and native product of a “situation where the 
essential passions of the heart find a better soil, in which they can 
attain their maturity and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage,” as It IS an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by 
judgment"^ Hence the two following charges seem to me not 
wholly groundless at least, they are the only plausible ob- 
jections which I have heard to that fine poem The one is, that 
the author has not, in the poem itself, taken sufficient care to 
preclude from the reader’s fancy the disgusting images of ordi- 
nary morbid idiocy, which yet it was by no means his intention 
to represent. He has even by the “burr, burr, burr,” uncoun- 
teracted by any preceding description of the boy’s beauty, 
assisted in recalling them The other is, that the idiocy of the 
boy IS so evenly balanced by the folly of the mother, as to present 
to the general reader rather a laughable burlesque on the blind- 
ness of anile dotage, than an jmalytip-display of maternal affec- 
tion in Its ordinary workings ) v'' 

In “The Thom,” the poeTTiimself acknowledges in a note the 
necessity of an introductory poem, in which he should have 
portrayed the character of the person from whom the words of 
the pioem are supposed to proceed a superstitious man mod- 
erately imaginative, of slow faculties and deep feelings, “a 
captain of a small trading vessel, for example, who, being past 
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the middle age of life, had retired upon an annuity, or small 
independent income, to some village or country town of which 
he was not a native, or in which he had not been accustomed to 
live. Such men having nothing to do become credulous and 
talkative from indolence ” But in a pwem, still more in a lyric 
poem — and the Nurse in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet alone 
prevents me from extending the remark even to dramatic poetry, 
if indeed even the Nurse can be deemed altogether a case in 
point — It is not possible to imitate truly a dull and garrulous 
discourser, without repeating the effects of dullness and garrulity. 
However this may be, I dare assert that the parts (and these 
form the far larger portion of the whole) which might as well or 
still better have proceeded from the poet’s own imagination, 
and have been spoken m his own character, are those which 
have given, and which will contmue to give, universal delight, 

. . the five following stanzas, with the exception of the four ad- 
mirable lines at the commencement of the fourteenth, are felt 
by many unprejudiced and unsophisticated hearts, as sudden 
and unpleasant sinkings from the height to which the poet had 
previously lifted them, and to which he again re-elevates both 
himself and his reader 

If then I am compelled to doubt the theory by which the 
choice of characters was to be directed, not only a prion, from 
grounds of reason, but both from the few instances in which the 
poet himself need be supposed to have been governed by it, and 
from the comparative inferiority of those instances, still more 
must I hesitate in my assent to the sentence which immediately 
follows the former citation, and which I can neither admit as 
particular fact, nor as general rule. “The language, too, of these 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what appear to be its real 
defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) 
because such men hourly communicate with the best objects 
from which the best part of language is originally derived, and 
because, from their rank in society and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under the action of social 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple and 
unelaborated expressions.” To this I reply: that a rustic’s 
language, purified from all provincialism and grossness, and so 
far reconstructed as to be made consistent with the rules of 
grammar (which are in essence no other than the laws of univer- 
sal logic, applied to psychological materials) will not differ from 
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the language of any other man of common sense, however learned 
or refined he may be, except as far as the notions which the rustic 
has to convey are fewer and more indiscriminate This will 
become still clearer if we add the consideration (equally im- 
portant though less obvious) that the rustic, from the more 
imperfect development of his faculties and from the lower state 
of their cultivation, aims almost solely to convey insulat ed facts, 
either those of his scanty experience or his traditional belief; 
while the educated man chiefly seeks to discover and express 
those connections of things, or those relative bearings of fact to 
fact, from which some more or less general law is deducible. 
For facts are valuable to a wise man, chiefly as they lead to the 
discovery of the indwelling law, which is the true being of things, 
the sole solution of their modes of existence, and in the knowl- 
edge of which consists our dignity and our power 

As little can I agree with the assertion that from the objeets 
with which the rustic hourly communicates the best part of 
language is formed For first, if to communicate with an ob]ect 
implies such an acquaintance with it as renders it capable of 
being discriminately reflected on, the distinct knowledge of an 
uneducated rustic would furnish a very scanty vocabulary. 
The few things and modes of action requisite for his bodily 
conveniences would alone be individualized, while all the 
rest of nature would be expressed by a small number of con- 
fused general terms. Secondly, I deny that the words and 
combinations of words derived from the objects with which the 
rustic IS familiar, whether with distinct or confused knowledge, 
can be justly said to form the best part of language It is more 
than probable that many classes of the brute creation possess 
discriminating sounds by which they can convey to each other 
notices of such objects as concern their food, shelter, or safety. 
Yet we hesitate to call the aggregate of such sounds a language, 
otherwise than metaphorically The best part of human lan- 
guage, properly so c^led, is derived from reflection on the acts 
of the mind itself It is formed by a voluntary appropriation of 
fixed symbols to internal acts, to processes and results of imagi- 
nation, the greater part of which have no place in the con- 
sciousness of uneducated man;, though in civilized society, by 
imitation and passive remembrance of what they hear from 
their religious instructors and other supenors, the most unedu- 
cated share in the harvest which they neither sowed nor reaped. 
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If the history of the phrases in hourly currency among our 
peasants were traced, a person not previously aware of the fact 
would be surprised at finding so large a number, which three or 
four centuries ago were the exclusive property of the universi- 
ties and the schools, and at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion had been transferred from the school to the pulpit, and 
thus gradually passed into common life The extreme difficulty, 
and often the impossibility, of fanding words for the simplest 
moral and intellectual processes of the languages of uncivilized 
tribes heis proved perhaps the weightiest obstacle to the progress 
of our most zealous and adroit missionaries. Yet these tribes 
are surrounded bv the same nature as our peasants are, but in 
still more impressive forms, and they are, moreover, obliged to 
particularize manv more of them When, therefore, Mr. Words- 
worth adds, “accordingly, such a language” (meaning, as 
before, the language of rustic life purified from provincialism) 
“arising out of repeaud experience and regular feelings, is a more 
permanent, and a far more philosophical language, than that 
which is frequently substituted for it by poets, who think that 
they are conferring honor upon themselves and their art in 
proportion as they indulge m arbitrary and capricious habits 
of expression,” it may be answered that the language which he 
has in view can be attributed to rusUcs with no greater right 
than the style of Hooker or Bacon to Tom Brown or Sir Roger 
L’Estrange Doubtless, if what is pieculiar to each were omitted 
in each, the result must needs be the same. Further, that the 
poet who uses an illogical diction or a style fitted to excite only 
the low and changeable pleasure of wonder by means of ground- 
less novelty substitutes a language of folly and vanity, not for 
that of the rustic, but for that of good sense and natural feeling. 

Here let me be permitted to remind the reader that the 
positions which I controvert are contained in the sentences — 
“a selection of the real langutige of men”; — “the language of 
these men” (that is, men m low and rustic life) “I propose to 
myself to imitate, and, as far as is possible, to adopt the very 
language of men ” — “Between the language of prose and that of 
metrical compiosition, there neither is, nor can be, any essential 
difference.” It is against these exclusively that my opposition is 
directed. 

I object, m the very first instance, to an equivocation in the 
use of the word “real ” / Every man’s language varies, accord- 
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ing to the extent of his knowledge, the activity of his faculties, 
and the depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man’s lan- 
guage has, first, its individualiues; secondly, the common 
properties of the class to which he belongs, and thirdly, words 
and phrases of universal use. ^The language of Hooker, Bacon, 
Bishop Taylor, and Burke differs from the common language 
of the learned class only by the superior number and novelty of 
the thoughts and relations which they had to convey. The 
language of Algernon Sidney ® differs not at all from that which 
every well-educated gentleman would wish to write, and (with 
due allowances for the undeliberateness, and less connected 
tram, of thinking natural and proper to conversation) such as 
he would wish to talk. Neither one nor the other differ half so 
much from the general language of cultivated society, as the 
language of Mr Wordsworth’s homeliest composition differs 
from that of a common peasant '^ For “real,” therefore, we must 
substitute ordinary, or lingua communis y And this, we have 
proved, is no more to be found in the phraseology of low and 
rustic life than in that of any other class'^ Omit the peculiarities 
of each and the result of course must be common to all. And 
assuredly the omissions and changes to be made in the language 
of rustics, before it could be transferred to any species of poem, 
except the drama or other professed imitation, arc at least as 
numerous and weighty as would be required in adapting to the 
same purpose the ordinary leuig[uage of tradesmen and manu- 
facturers. Not to mention that the language so highly extolled 
by Mr Wordsworth varies in every county, nay in every village, 
according to the accidental character of the clergyman, the 
existence or non-existence of schools, or even, perhaps, as the 
exciseman, publican, and barber happen to be, or not to be, 
zealous politicians, and readers of the weekly newspaper pro 
bono publico. Anterior to cultivation the lingua communis of every 
country, as Dante has well observed, exists everywhere in parts, 
and nowhere as a whole.* 

Neither is the case rendered at all more tenable by the addi- 
tion of the words, tn a state of excitement. For the nature of a man’s 
words, where he is strongly affected by joy, grief, or anger, must 
necessarily depend on the number and quality of the general 

‘Discourses comermng Government (i6g8} 

^Probable reference to De vulgan eloguentiOf x, xvi, “m quahbet redolet civitate, 
nee cubat in ulla ” 
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truths, conceptions and images, and of the words expressing 
them, with which his mind had been previously stored. For the 
property of passion is not to create; but to set in increased 
activity. At least, whatever new connections of thoughts or 
images, or (which is equally, if not more than equally, the 
appropriate effect of strong excitement) whatever generaliza- 
tions of truth or experience the heat of passion may produce, 
yet the terms of their conveyance must have pre-existed in his 
former conversations, and are only collected and crowded 
together by the unusual stimulation It is indeed very possible 
to adopt in a poem the unmeamng repetitions, habitual phrases, 
and other blank counters which an unfurnished or confused 
understanding interposes at short intervals, in order to keep 
hold of his subject, which is still slipping from him, and to give 
him time for recollection, or, in mere aid of vacancy, as in the 
scanty companies of a country stage the same player pops 
backwards and forwards, in order to prevent the appearance of 
empty spaces, in the procession of Macbeth or Henry VIII. But 
what assistance to the poet, or ornament to the poem, these can 
supply, I am at a loss to conjecture Nothing assuredly can differ 
either in origin or in mode more widely from the apparent 
tautologies of intense and turbulent feeling, m which the passion 
IS ^cater and of longer endurance than to be exhausted or 
satisfied by a single representation of the image or incident 
exciting it. Such repetitions I admit to be a beauty of the 
highest kind, as illustrated by Mr Wordsworth himself from 
the song of Deborah At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down at her 
feet he bowed, he fell where he bovued, there he fell down dead ’’ 

SHAKESPEARE’S JUDGMENT EQUAL TO 
HIS GENIUS* 

i8i8 

. . . Shakespeare appears, from his Venus and Adonis and 
Rt^e of Lucrece alone, apart from all his great works, to have 
possessed all the conditions of the true poet?! \Let me now pro- 
ceed to destroy, as far as may be in my power, the popular 
notion that he was a great dramatist by mere instinct, that he 

Uudga 5, ay 

‘Colendge lectured on Shakespeare during; the years 1808, 1810-1 813, and 1818 
The tnanuacripts were pubhshed in 1837—1839 m Ltiertay Jitmatns, The selection 
reprinted here seems to have been written in 1818 
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grew immortal in his own despite, and sank below men of 
second or third-rate power when he attempted aught beside 
the drama — even as bees construct their cells and manufacture 
their honey to admirable perfection, but would in vain attempt 
to build a nest )Now this mode of reconciling a compelled sense 
of inferiority with a feeling of pride began in a few pedants, 
who, having read that Sophocles was the great model of tragedy, 
and Aristotle the infallible dictator of its rules, and finding that 
the Lear, Hamlet, Othello and other masterpieces were neither 
in imitation of Sophocles, nor in obedience to Aristotle — and 
not having (with one or two exceptions) the courage to affirm 
that the delight which their country received from generation 
to generation, in defiance of the alterations of circumstances 
and habits, was wholly groundless — took upon them, as a happy 
medium and refuge, to talk of Shakespeare as a sort of beautiful 
lusus naturae, a delightful monster — wild, indeed, and without 
taste or judgment, but like the inspired idiots so much venerated 
in the East, uttering, amid the strangest follies, the sublimest 
truths In nine places out of ten in which I find his awful name 
mentioned, it is with some epithet of “wild,” “irregular,” “pure 
child of nature,” and so forth If all this be true, we must submit 
to It, though to a thinking mind it cannot but be painful to find 
any excellence, merely human, thrown out of all human analogy, 
and thereby leaving us neither rules for imitation, nor motives 
to imitate,— but if false, it is a dangerous falsehood,— for it 
affords a refuge to secret self-conceit — enables a vain man at 
once to escape his reader’s indignation by general swoln pane- 
gyrics, and merely by his ipse dixit to treat as contemptible 
what he has not intellect enough to comprehend, or soul to feel, 
without assigning any reason, or referring his opinion to any 
demonstrative principle, — thus leaving Shakespeare as a sort 
of Grand Lama, adored indeed, and his very excrements prized 
as relics, but with no authority or real influence I grieve that 
every late voluminous edition of his works would enable me to 
substantiate the present charge with a variety of fac^one tenth 
of which would of themselves exhaust the time al^^ped to me 
Every critic who has or has not made a collectiMi of black 
letter books — in itself a useful and respectable amusement 
puts on the seven-league boots of self-opinion, and strides at 
once from an illustrator into a supreme judge, and blind and 
deaf, fills his three-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara; and 
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determines positively the greatness of the cataract to be neither 
more nor less than his three-ounce phial has been able to receive. 

I think this a very serious subject. It is my earnest desire — 
my passionate endeavor — to enforce at various times and by 
various arguments and instances the close and reciprocal con- 
nection of just taste with pure morality Without that acquaint- 
ance with the heart of man, or that docility and childlike glad- 
ness to be made acquainted with it, which those only can have 
who dare look at their own hearts — and that with a steadiness 
which religion only has the power of reconciling with sincere 
humility, — ^without this, and the modesty produced by it, I am 
deeply convinced that no man, however wide his erudition, 
however patient his antiquarian researches, can possibly under- 
stand, or be worthy of understanding, the writings of Shakespeare. 

Assuredly that criticism of Shakespeare will alone be genial 
which IS reverential The Englishman who without reverence, 
a proud and affectionate reverence, can utter the name of 
William Shakespeare stands disqualified for the office of critic. 
He wants one at least of the very senses, the language of which 
he is to employ, and will discourse at best but as a blind man, 
while the whole harmonious creation of light and shade with all 
its subtle interchange of deepening and dissolving colors rises 
in silenee to the silent fiat of the uprising Apollo However 
inferior in ability I may be to some who have followed me, I 
own I am proud that I was the first in time who publicly dem- 
onstrated, to the full extent of the position, that the supposed 
irregularity and extravagances of Shakespeare were the mere 
dreams of a pedantry that arraigned the eagle because it had 
not the dimensions of the swan In all the successive courses of 
lectures delivered by me, smee my first attempt at the Royal 
Institution, It has been, and it still remains, my object to prove 
that in all points from the most important to the most minute, 
the judgment of Shakespeare is commensurate with his genius, — 
nay, that his genius reveals itself in his judgment, as in its most 
exaltei^ujm. And the more gladly do I recur to this subject 
from tn^^nr conviction that to judge aright and with distinct 
consciousnel^ of the grounds of our judgment concermng the 
works of Shakespeare implies the power and the means of 
judging rightly of all other works of intellect, those of abstract 
science alone excepted 

/ It is a painful truth that not only individuals, but even whole 
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nations, are ofttimes so enslaved to the habits of their education 
and immediate circumstances al nof To judge disinterestedly 
even on those subjects, the very pleasure arising'TfoiSr which 
consists in its disinterestedness, namely, on subjects of taste and 
polite hterature'j Instead of deciding concerning their own 
modes and cusroms by any rule of reason, nothing appears 
rational, becoming, or beautiful to them but what coincides 
with the peculiarittes of their education. In this narrow circle 
individuals may attain to exquisite discrimination, as the French 
critics have done in their own literature, but a true critic can 
no more be such without placing himself on some central point 
from which he may command the whole — that is, some general 
rule which, founded in reason, or the faculties common to all 
men, must therefore apply to each — than an astronomer can 
explain the movements of the solar system without taking his 
stand m the sun. And let me remark that this will not tend to 
produce despotism, but, on the contrary, true tolerance in the 
critic He will, indeed, require, as the spirit and substance of a 
work, something true in human nature itself, and independent 
of all circumstances, but, in the mode of applying it, he will 
estimate genius and judgment according to the felicity with 
which the imperishable soul of intellect shall hai'c adapted itself 
to the age, the place, and the existing manners The error he 
will expose lies in reversing this, and holding up the mere cir- 
cumstances as perpetual, to the utter neglect of the power which 
can alone animate them For art cannot exist without, or apart 
from, nature; and what has man of his own to give to his fellow 
man, but his own thoughts and feelings, and his observations, so 
far as they are modified by his own thoughts or feelings'* 

Let me, then, once more submit this question to minds emanci- 
pated alike from national, or party, or sectarian prejudice. — 
Are the plays of Shakespeare works of rude uncultivated genius, 
in which the splendor of the parts compensates, if aught can 
compensate, for the barbarous shapelessness and irregularity of 
the whole^ — Or is the form equally admirable with d||yrtatter, 
and the judgment of the great jxiet not less deservin^pUnvonder 
than his genius^ — Or, again, to repeat the quei^mi in other 
words — Is Shakespeare a great dramatic poet on account only 
of those beauties and excellences which he piossesses in common 
with the ancients, but with dimmished claims to our love and 
honor to the full extent of his differences from them? — Or are 
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these very differences additional proofs of poetic wisdom, at 
once results and symbols of living power as contrasted with 
lifeless mechanism — or free and rival onginality as contra- 
distinguished from servile imitation, or, more accurately, a blind 
copying of effects, instead of a true imitation of the essential 
principles'* — Imagine not that I am about to oppose genius to 
rules. No' the comparative value of these rules is the very cause 
to be tried The spirit of poetry, like all other living powers, 
must of necessity circumscribe itself by rules, were it only +0 
unite piower with beauty. It must embody in order to reveal 
itself, but a living body is of necessity an organized one, and 
what IS organization but the connection of parts in and for a 
whole, so that each part is at once end and means? — This is no 
discovery of criticism, — it is a necessity of the human mind, and 
all nations have felt and obeyed it, in the invention of meter and 
measured sounds, as the vehicle and tnvolucrum} of poetry — itself 
a fellow-growth from the same life, even as the bark is to the tree ' 

No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form,® 
neither indeed is there any danger of this As it must not, so 
genius cannot, be lawless, for it is even this that constitutes it 
genius — the power of acting creatively under laws of its own 
origination How then comes it that not only single but 
whole nations have combined in unhesitating condemnation of 
our great dramatist, as a sort of African nature, rich in beautiful 
monsters — as a wild heath where islands of fertility look the 
greener from the surrounding waste, where the loveliest plants 
now shine out among unsightly weeds, and now are choked by 
their parasitic growth, so intertwined that we cannot disentangle 
the weed without snapping the flower? — In this statement I 
have had no reference to the vulgar abuse of Voltaire,® save as 
far as his charges are coincident with the decisions of Shakespeare’s 
own commentators and (so they would tell you) almost idola- 
trous admirers The true ground of the mistake lies in the con- 
founding mechanical regularity with orgamc form.® The form is 

•Envrlqn^^ 

'Sec tQ^^fcusion of form m Schlegel’s Ltetura on Dramatie Art and Itleratm 
(Black’a trandWon, London, i86i), Lecture xii 

*201109 was a Greek erme who attacked Homer 

■See Voltaire’s “Dissertation before Semiramis ” For an account of the attack, 
consult T R Lounsbury, Shakes ftart and Voltaire (igoa) 

The German romantic theory of “organic form” profoundly affected Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman Cf Fred W Lorch, “Hioreau and the Orgamc Pnnaple 
in Poetry,” PuUiealions of the Modem Language Associatum, LIII (1938), 386-302 
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mechanic, when on any given material we impress a pre- 
determined form, not necessarily arising out of the properties of 
the material; — as when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever 
shape we wish it to retain when hardened The organic form, 
on the other hand, is innate; it shapes, as it develops, itself from 
within, and the fullness of Us development is one and the same 
with the perfection of its outward form Such as the life is, such 
is the form Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustible in 
diverse powers, is equally inexhaustible in forms, — each exterior 
IS the physiognomy of the being within — its true image reflected 
and thrown out from the concave mirror; — and even such is 
the appropriate excellence of her chosen poet, of our own 
Shakespeare — himself a nature humanized, a genial under- 
standing directing self-consciously a power and an implicit 
wisdom deeper even than our consciousness 

C l greatly dislike beauties and selections m general, but as 
roof positive of his unrivaled excellence, I should like to try 
Shakespeare by this criterion Make out your amplest catalogue 
of all the human faculties, as reason or the moral law, the will, 
the feeling of the coincidence of the two (a feeling sui generis et 
demonslratio demonstrahonum) called the conscience, the under- 
standing or prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment — and 
then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the 
beauties, the terrors, and the seeming caprices of nature, the 
realities and the capabilities — that is, the actual and the ideal — 
of the human mind, conceived as an individual or as a social 
being, as in innocence or in guilt, in a play paradise, or in a 
war field of temptation, and then compare with Shakespeare 
under each of these heads all or any of the writers in prose and 
verse that have ever lived* Who that is competent to judge 
doubts the result? — And ask your own hearts — ask your own 
common sense — to conceive the possibility of this man being — 
I say, not the “drunken savage”* of that wretched sciolist whom 
Frenchmen, to their shame, have honored before their elder 
and better worthies — but the anomalous, the wild, the irregular 
genius of our daily criticism ! What ' are we to have miracles in 
sport? — Or, I speak reverently, does Gqd choose idiots by 
whom to convey divine truths to man’ 

^Allusion to Voltaire’s attack on Hamlet in the Preface to Mhope **One would 
suppose this work to be the fruit of the imagination of a drunken savage ” 
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Induced by his father to enter a business which he hated, later for- 
bidden by his widowed mother ever to enter her house, and, finally, 
unable for many years to gam academic recognition for his philosophi- 
cal works while his rivals taught at prominent universities, it is not sur- 
prising that the brilliant but proud and independent Schopenhauer 
should have evolved a philosophy of pessimism But these facts should 
not blind us to his contribution As Parker says, “Schopenhauer carried 
the philosophy of romanticism further than it had been carried before,”* 
and the student of modern “Naturalism” (which is but a sort of inverted 
romanticism) will be able to discover the roots of this movement in 
Schopenhauer’s theory of the “Will ” 

The World as Will and Idea rests on Kant’s “idealism,” the doctrine 
that everything is “idea ” The external world can be experienced only 
through man’s consciousness, therefore, the world he knows is idea 
Kant did, however, believe that there was something — though unknow- 
able — behind the subjective phenomena, and this something he called 
“thing-in-itself ” Schopenhauer simplified the Kantian system by iden- 
tifying the noumenon behind appearances as Will The Will was in- 
cluded in Kant’s philosophy, but to him it was intelligent, whereas 
Schopenhauer’s Will was blind and irrational This theory of the Will 
closely resembles Darwin’s will to survive, Bergson’s elan vital, and the 
Freudian id The fact that the Will drives nature on blindly and unin- 
telligently makes Schopenhauer’s philosophy utterly pessimistic Life 
has no purpose whatsoever to him, and desire leads only to pain Good 
and pleasure are only the absence of pain, hence negative 

This philosophical background is essential for a full understanding of 
Schopenhauer’s theory of art and literature, for it explains the two 
values which he finds in art first, as knowledge which is enjoyed for 
itself, and, second, as a means of escape from the pain of desire In 
contemplating a work of art, the spectator may forget himself to the 
extent of being freed from the painful hunger of his will ^ This asceti- 

*DeWitt H Parker, Introduction to Schopenkmm Seteciions (New York, 1 928), p> xvui. 

'Parker, ett,p xxv, attacks Schopenhauer’s logic. 
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cism was partly the result of Schopenhauer’s oriental studies, especially 
of the Upanishads, and partly of his own neurotic disposition — but it 
surprisingly anticipates the recent theories of Richards and Ogden * 
Schopenhauer also held, along with Goethe, Schelling, and others of . 
his age, a theory of the universality of art. “Only the true works of 
art, which are drawn direcdy from nature and life, have eternal youth 
and enduring power, like nature and life themselves For they belong 
to no age, but to humanity 
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THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA {selectionY 
1818 
[Poetry] 

[51] If now, with the exposition which has been given of art 
in general, wc turn from plastic and pictorial art to poetry, we 
shall have no doubt that its aim also is the revelation of the Ideas, 
the grades of the objectification of will, and the communication 
of them to the hearer with the distinctness and vividness with 
which the poetical sense comprehends them. Ideas are essentially 
perceptible; if, therefore, in poetry only abstract conceptions 
are directly communicated through words, it is yet clearly the 
intention to make the hearer pierceive the Ideas of life in the 
representatives of these conceptions, and this can only take 
place through the assistance of his own imagination. But in 
order to set the imagination to work for the accomplishment of 
this end, the abstract concepuons, which are the i^feiediate 
material of poetry as of dry prose, must be so arranged that 
their spheres intersect each other in such a way that none of 
them cein remain in its abstract universality; but, instead of it, 
a perceptible representative appears to the imagination; and 
this IS always further modified by the words of the poet accord- 
ing to what his intention may be As the chemist obtains solid 
precipitates by combining perfectly clear and transparent fluids, 
the poet understands how to precipitate, as it were, the concrete, 
the individual, the perceptible idea, out of the abstract and 
transparent universality of the concepts by the manner in which 
he combines them For the Idea can only be known by per- 
ception; and knowledge of the Idea is the end of art The skill 
of a master, in poetry as in chemistry, enables us always to 
obtain the precise precipitate we intended. This end is assisted 
by the numerous epithets in jxjetry, by means of which the 

iRepnnted, by special permisuon, Grom Schopenhauer Stlectums (Charles Senbner’s 
Sons, 1938} ' 
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universality of every concept is narrowed more and more till we 
reach the perceptible 

Where gende winds from the blue heavens sigh, 

There stand the myrdes still, the laurel high, 

calls up before the imagination by means of a few concepts the 
whole delight of a southern clime. 

Rhythm and rhyme are quite peculiar aids to poetry. I can 
give no other explanation of their incredibly powerful effect 
than that our faculties of perception have received from time, 
to which they are essentially bound, some quahty on account of 
which we inwardly follow, and, as it were, consent to each 
regularly recurring sound In this wav rhythm and rhyme are 
partly a means of holding our attention, because we willingly 
follow the poem read, and partly they produce in us a blind 
consent to what is read prior to any judgment, and this gives 
the poem a certain emphatic power of convincing independent 
of all reasons. 

From the general nature of the material, that is, the concepts, 
which poetry uses to communicate the Ideas, the extent of its 
province is very great The whole of nature, the Ideas of all 
grades, can be represented by means of it, for it proceeds accord- 
ing to the Idea it has to impart, so that its representations are 
sometimes descriptive, sometimes narrative, and sometimes 
directly dramatic. If, m the representation of the lower grades 
of the obiectivity of will, plastic and pictorial art generally sur- 
pass It, because lifeless nature, and even brute nature, reveals 
almost Its whole being m a single well-chosen moment, man, 
on the contrary, so far as he does not express himself by the mere 
form and expression of his person, but through a series of actions 
and the accompanying thoughts and emotions, is the principal 
object of poetry, in which no other art can compete with it, for 
here the progress or movement which cannot be represented in 
plastic or pictorial art just suits its purpose. 

The revelation of the Idea, which is the highest grade of the 
objectivity of will, the representation of man in the connected 
series of his efforts and actions, is thus the great problem of 
poetry. It is true that both experience and history teach us to 
know man; yet oftener men than man, i e , they give us empirical 
notes of the behavior of men to each other, from which we may 
frame rules for our own conduct, oftener than they afford us 
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deep glimpses of the inner nature of man. The latter function, 
however, is by no means entirely denied them; but as often as it is 
the nature of mankind itself that discloses itself to us in history 
or in our own experience, we have comprehended our experi- 
ence, and the historian has comprehended history, with artistic 
eyes, poetically, i. e., accordir^ to the Idea, not the phenom- 
enon, in Its inner nature, not in its relations Our own experi- 
ence is the indispensable condiuon of understanding poetry as 
of understanding history; for it is, so to speak, the dictionary of 
the language that both speak. But history is related to poetry 
as portrait painting is related to historical painting, the one 
gives us the true in the individual, the other the true in the 
universal; the one has the truth of the phenomenon, and can 
therefore verify it from the phenomenal, the other has the truth 
of the Idea, which can be found m no particular phenomenon, 
but yet speaks to us from them all The poet from deliberate 
choice represents significant characters in significant situations, 
the historian takes both as they come. Indeed, he must regard 
and select the circumstances and the persons, not with reference 
to their inward and true significance, which expresses the Idea, 
but according to the outward, apparent, and relatively im- 
portant significance with regard to the connection and the 
consequences. He must consider nothing in and for itself in its 
essential character and expression, but must look at everything 
in Its relations, in its connection, m its influence upon what 
follows, and especially upon Us own age Therefore he will not 
overlook an action of a king, though of little significance, and in 
itself quite common, because it has results and influence. And, 
on the other hand, actions of the highest significance of particular 
and very eminent individuals are not to be recorded by him if 
they have no consequences For his treatment follows the 
principle of sufficient reason, and apprehends the phenomenon, 
of which this principle is the form But the poet comprehends 
the Idea, the inner nature of man apart from all relations, outside 
all time, the adequate objectivity of the thing-in-itself, at its 
highest grade. Even in that method of treatment which is 
necessary for the historian, the inner nature and significance of 
the phenomena, the kernel of all these shells, can never be 
entirely lost. He who seeks for it, at any rate, may find it and 
recognize it. Yet that which is significant in itself, not in its 
relations, the real unfolding of the Idea, will be found far more 
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accurately and distinctly in poetry than in history, and, therefore, 
however p2U'adoxical it may sound, far more really genuine inner 
truth IS to be attributed to poetry than to history. For the histo- 
nan must accurately follow the particular event, according to 
life, as It develops itself in time in the manifold tangled chains 
of causes and effects. It is, however, impossible that he can 
have all the data for this; he cannot have seen all and discovered 
all. He is forsaken at every moment by the original of his picture, 
or a false one substitutes itself for it, and this so constantly that 
I think I may assume that in all history the false outweighs the 
true. The poet, on the contrary, has comprehended the Idea of 
man from some definite side which is to be represented, thus it 
is the nature of his own self that objectifies itself in it for him. 
His knowledge, as we explained above when speaking of sculp- 
ture, IS half a prion, his ideal stands before his mind firm, dis- 
tinct, brightly illuminated, and cannot forsake him; therefore 
he shows us, m the mirror of his mind, the Idea pure and dis- 
tinct, and his delineation of it down to the minutest particular 
is true as life itself The great ancient historians are, therefore, 
in those particulars m which their data fail them, for example, 
in the speeches of their heroes — poets; indeed their whole manner 
of handling their material approaches to the epic But this gives 
their representations unity, and enables them to retain inner 
truth, even when outward truth was not accessible, or indeed 
was falsified And as we compared history to portrait painting, 
in contradistinction to poetry, which corresponds to historical 
painting, we find that Winckelmann’s maxim, that the portrait 
ought to be the ideal of the individual, was foUowed by the 
ancient historians, for they represent the individual in such a 
way as to bring out that side of the Idea of man which is ex- 
pressed in it. Modern historians, on the contrary, with few 
exceptions, give us in general only “a dustbin and a lumber room, 
and at the most a chronicle of the principal political events ” 
Therefore, whoever desires to know man in his inner nature, 
identical in all its phenomena and de\elopments, to know him 
according to the Idea, will find that the works of the great, 
immortal poet present a far truer, more distinct picture than 
the historians can ever give. For even the best of the historians 
are, as poets, far from the first; and moreover their hands are 
tied. In this aspect the relation between the historian and the 
poet may be illustrated by the following comparison. The mere, 
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pure historian, who works only according to data, is like a man 
who, without any knowledge of mathematics, has investigated 
the relations of certain figures which he has accidentally found, 
by measuring them; and the problem thus empirically solved is 
affected, of course, by all the errors of the drawn figure. The 
poet, on the other hand, is like the mathematician, who con- 
structs these relations a prion in pure perception, and expresses 
them not as they actually are in the drawn figure, but as they 
are in the Idea, which the drawing is intended to render for the 
senses Therefore Schiller says 

What has never anywhere come to pass. 

That alone never grows old 

Indeed I must attribute greater value to biographies, and espe- 
cially to autobiographies, in relation to the knowledge of the 
nature of man, than to history proper, at least as it is commonly 
handled Partly because in the former the data can be collected 
more accurately and completely than in the latter, partly, 
because in history proper it is not so much men as nations and 
heroes that act, and the individuals who do appear seem so far 
off, surrounded with such pomp and circumstance, clothed in 
the stiff robes of state, or heavy, inflexible armor, that it is really 
hard through all this to recognize the human movements On 
the other hand, the life of the individual when described with 
truth, in a narrow sphere, shows the conduct of men in all its 
forms and subtiltics, the excellence, the virtue, and even holiness 
of a few, the perversity, meanness, and knavery of most, the 
dissolute profligacy of some. Besides, in the only aspect we are 
considering here, that of the inner significance of the phenome- 
nal, It IS quite the same whether the objects with which the 
action is concerned are, relatively considered, trifling or im- 
portant, farmhouses or kingdoms for all these things in them- 
selves are without significance, and obtain it only in so far as the 
will is moved by them The motive has significance only through 
its relation to the will, while the relation which it has as a thing 
to other things like itself does not concern us here. As a circle of 
one inch in diameter, and a circle of forty million miles in 
diameter, have precisely the same geometrical properties, so 
are the events and the history of a village and a kingdom 
essentiallf^* the same, and we may study and learn to know 
mankind as well in the one as in the other. It is also a 
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mistake to suppose that autobiographies are full of deceit and 
dissimulation. On the contrary, lying (though always possible) 
is perhaps more difficult there than elsewhere. Dissimulation 
is easiest in mere conversation, indeed, though it may sound 
paradoxical, it is really more difficult even m a letter. For in the 
case of a letter the writer is alone, and looks into himself, and 
not out on the world, so that what is strange and distant does 
not easily approach him, and he has not the test of the im- 
pression made upon another before his eyes But the receiver of 
the letter peruses it quietly in a mood unknown to the writer, 
reads it repeatedly and at different times, and thus easily finds 
out the concealed intention We also get to know an author as a 
man most easily from his books, because all these circumstances 
act here still more strongly and permanently. And m an auto- 
biography it is so difficult to dissimulate that perhaps there does 
not exist a single one that is not, as a whole, more true, than any 
history that ever was written The man who writes his own life 
surveys it as a whole, the particular becomes small, the near 
becomes distant, the distant becomes near again, the motives 
that influenced him shrink, he scats himself at the confessional, 
and has done so of his own free will, the spirit of lying does not 
so easily take hold of him here, for there is also in every man an 
inclination to truth which has first to be overcome whenever he 
lies, and which here has taken up a specially strong position. 
The relation between biography and the history of nations may 
be made clear for perception by means of the following compari- 
son History shows us mankind as a view from a high mountain 
shows us nature; we see much at a time, wide stretches, great 
masses, but nothing is distinct nor recognizable in all the details 
of Its own peculiar nature. On the other hand, the representa- 
tion of the life of the individual shows us the man, as we see 
nature if we go about among her trees, plants, rocks, and waters. 
But in landscape painting in which the artist lets us look at 
nature with his eyes, the knowledge of the Ideas, and the condi- 
tion of pure will-less knowing, which is demanded by these, is 
made much easier for us; and, in the same way, poetry is far 
superior both to history and biography in the representation of 
the Ideas which may be looked for in all three. For here also 
genius holds up to us the magic glass, in which all that is essential 
and significant appears before us collected and placed in the 
clearest light, and what is accidental and foreign is left out. 
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The representation of the Idea of man, which is the work of 
the poet, may be performed, so that what is represented is also 
the representer. This is the case in lyrical poetry, in songs, 
properly so called, in which the poet only perceives vividly his 
own state and describes it. Thus a certain subjectivity is essential 
to this kind of poetry from the nature of its object. Again, what 
is to be represented may be entirely different from him who 
represents it, as is the case in all other kinds of poetry, in which 
the poet more or less conceals himself behind his representation, 
and at last disappears altogether. In the ballad the poet still 
expresses to some extent his own state through the tone and 
proportion of the whole; therefore, though much more objective 
than the lyric, it has yet something subjective This becomes 
less in the idyll, still less in the romantic poem, almost entirely 
disappears in the true epic, and even to the last vestige in the 
drama, which is the most objective and, in more than one re- 
spect, the completest and most difficult form of poetry The 
lyrical form of poetry is consequently the easiest, and although 
art, as a whole, belongs only to the true man of genius, who so 
rarely appears, even a man who is not in general very remarkable 
may produce a beautiful song if, by actual strong excitement 
from without, some inspiration raises his mental powers; for all 
that IS required for this is a lively perception of his own state at a 
moment of emotional excitement This is proved by the existence 
of many single songs by individuals who have otherwise remained 
unknown; especially the German national songs, of which we 
have an exquisite collection in the Wunderhorn, and also by 
innumerable love songs and other songs of the people in all 
languages; — ^for to seize the mood of a moment and embody it 
in a song is the whole achievement of this kind of poetry. Yet in 
the lyrics of true poets the inner nature of all mankind is reflected, 
and all that millions of past, present, and future men have found, 
or will find, in the same situations, which are constantly re- 
curring, finds its exact expression m them. And because these 
situations, by constant recurrence, are permanent as man him- 
self and always call up the same sensations, the lyricail produc- 
tions of genuine poets remain through thousands of years true, 
powerful, and fresh. But if the poet is always the universal man, 
then all that has ever moved a human heart, all that human 
nature in any situation has ever produced from itself, all that 
dwells and broods in any human breast — is his theme and his 
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material, and also all the rest of nature. Therefore the poet may 
just as well sing of voluptuousness as of mysticism, be Anacreon * 
or Angelus Silesius,’ write tragedies or comedies, represent the 
sublime or the common mind — ^according to humor or voca- 
tion. And no one has the right to prescribe to the poet what he 
ought to be — noble and sublime, moral, pious, Christian, one 
thing or another, still less to reproach him because he is one 
thing and not another He is the mirror of mankind, and brings 
to its consciousness what it feels and does. 

If we now consider more closely the nature of the lyric proper, 
and select as examples exquisite and pure models, not those 
that approach in any way to some other form of poetry, such 
as the ballad, the elegy, the hymn, the epigram, etc , we 
shall find that the peculiar nature of the lyric, in the narrowest 
sense, is this- It is the subject of will, 1 e., his own volition, 
which the consciousness of the singer feels; often as a released 
and satisfied desire (joy), but still oftener as a restricted desire 
(grief), always as an emotion, a passion, a moved frame of mind. 
Besides this, however, and along with it, by the sight of sur- 
rounding nature, the singer becomes conscious of himself as the 
subject of pure, will-less knowing, whose unbroken blissful peace 
now appears, in contrast to the stress of desire which is always 
restricted and always needy. The feeling of this contrast, this 
alternation, is really what the lyric as a whole expresses, and 
what principally constitutes the lyrical state of mind In it pure 
knowing comes to us, as it were, to deliver us from desire and its 
stain, we follow, but only for an instant; desire, the remembrance 
of our own personal ends, tears us anew from peaceful con- 
templation; yet ever again the next beautiful surrounding in 
which the pure will-less knowledge presents itself to us, allures 
us away from desire. Therefore, in the lyric and the lyrical 
mood, desire (the personal interest of the ends), and pure per- 
ception of the surroundings presented, are wonderfully mingled 
with each other; connections between them are sought for and 
imagined, the subjective disposition, the affection of the will, 
imp2irts its own hue to the perceived surroundings, and con- 
versely, the surroundings communicate the reflex of their color 
to the will. The true lyric is the expression of the whole of this 

'Greek lync poet who sang chiefly of love tud wme, bom c 563 b.c., died e 478 a c. 

'Angelus Silesius (Johannes Scheffler, 1624-1677), a German philosophic^ poet, 
author of Chmtbuuscha Wandtrsmam (1657). 
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mingled and divided state of mind. In order to make clear by 
examples this abstract analysis of a frame of mind that is very 
far from all abstraction, any of the immortal songs of Goethe 
may be taken As specially adapted for this end I shall recom- 
mend only a few “The Shepherd’s Lament,” “Welcome and 
Farewell,” “To the Moon,” “On the Lake,” “Autumn”; also 
the songs in the Wunderhorn are excellent examples, particularly 
the one which begins, “O Bremen, I must now leave thee ” As 
a comical and happy parody of the lyrical character a song 
of Voss strikes me as remarkable. It describes the feeling of a 
drunk plumber falling from a tower, who observes in passing 
that the clock on the tower is at half-past eleven, a remark which 
IS quite foreign to his condition, and thus belongs to knowledge 
free from will. Whoever accepts the view that has been ex- 
pressed of the lyncal frame of mind will also allow that it is the 
sensuous and poetical knowledge of the principle which I 
established in my essay on the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and have also referred to in this work, that the identity of the 
subject of knowing with that of willing may be called the miracle 
par excellence, so that the poetical effect of the lyric rests finally 
on the truth of that principle. In the course of life these two 
subjects, or, in popular languE^e, head and heart, are ever 
becoming further apart, men are always separating more 
between their subjective feeling and their objective knowledge. 
In the child the two are still entirely blended together, it scarcely 
knows how to disting^uish itself from its surroundings, it is at 
one with them In the young man all perception chiefly affects 
feeling and mood, and even mingles with it, as Byron very 
beautifully expresses — 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me, and to me 

High mountains are a feeling * 

This is why the youth clings so closely to the perceptible and 
outward side of things, this is why he is only fit for lyrical poetry, 
and only the full-grown man is capable of the drama. The old 
man we can think of as at the most an epic poet, like Ossian, 
and Homer, for narration is cheu'acteristic of old age. 

In the more objective kinds of poetry, especially in the ro- 
mance, the epic, and the drama, the end, the revelation of the 

*Cktlde Harold's Pilgrimage, ui, 680-683 
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Idea of man, is principally attained by two means, by true and 
profound representation of significant characters, and by the 
invention of pregnant situations in which they disclose them- 
selves. For as it is incumbent upon the chemist not only to 
exhibit the simple elements, pure and genuine, and their princi- 
pal compounds, but also to expose them to the influence of such 
reagents as will clearly and strikmgly bring out their peculiar 
qualities, so is it incumbent on the poet not only to present to us 
significant characters truly and faithfully as nature itself; but, 
m order that we may get to know them, he must place them in 
those situations in which their peculiar qualities will fully unfold 
themselves, and appear distinctiy in sharp outline, situations 
which are therefore called significant. In real life, and in history, 
situations of this kind are rarely brought about by chance, and 
they stand alone, lost and concealed in the multitude of those 
which are insignificant The complete significance of the situa- 
tions ought to distinguish the romance, the epic, and the drama 
from real life as completely as the arrangement and selection of 
significant characters. In both, however, absolute truth is a 
necessary condition of their effect, and want of unity in the 
characters, contradiction either of themselves or of the nature of 
humanity in general, as well as impossibility, or vciy great im- 
probability in the events, even m mere accessories, offend just as 
much in poetry as badly drawn figures, false perspiective, or 
wrong lighting in painting For both in pioetry and painting we 
demand the faithful mirror of life, of man, of the world, only 
made more clear by the representation, and more significant by 
the arrangement For there is only one end of all the arts, the 
representation of the Ideas, and their essential difference lies 
simply in the different grades of the objectification of will to 
which the Ideas that are to be represented belong This also 
determines the material of the representation. Thus the arts 
which are most widely separated may yet throw light on each 
other. For example, in order to comprehend fully the Ideas of 
water it is not sufEcient to see it in the quiet pond or in the evenly 
flowing stream; but these Ideas disclose themselves fully only 
when the water appears under all circumstances and exposed to 
all kinds of obstacles. The effects of the varied circumstances 
and obstacles give it the opportunity of fully exhibiting all its 
qualities. This is why we find it beautiful when it tumbles, 
rushes, and foams, or leaps into the air, or falls in a cataract of 
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spray; or, lastly, if artificially confined, it springs up in a foun> 
tain. Thus showing itself different under different circum- 
stances, It yet always faithfully asserts its character; it is just as 
natural to it to sprout up as to lie in glassy stillness; it is as ready 
for the one as for the other as soon as the circumstances appear. 
Now, what the engineer achieves with the fluid matter of water, 
the architect achieves with the rigid matter of stone, and just 
this the epic or dramatic poet achieves with the Idea of man. 
Unfolding and rendering distinct the Idea expressing itself in 
the object of every art, the Idea of the will, which objectifies 
itself at each grade, is the common end of all the arts. The life 
of man, as it shows itself for the most part in the real world, is 
like the water, as it is generally seen in the pond and the river; 
but in the epic, the romance, the tragedy, selected characters are 
placed in those circumstances m which all their special qualities 
unfold themselves, the depths of the human heart arc revealed, 
and become visible in extraordinary and very significant actions. 
Thus poetry objectifies the Idea of man, an Idea which has the 
peculiarity of expressing itself in highly individual characters. 

Tragedy is to be regarded, and is recognized as the summit of 
poetical art, both on account of the greatness of its effect and 
the difficulty of its achievement It is very significant for our 
whole system, and well worthy of observation, that the end of 
this highest poetical achievement is the representation of the 
terrible side of life. The unspeakable pain, the wail of humanity, 
the triumph of evil, the scornful mastery of chance, and the 
irretrievable fall of the just and innocent, is here presented to us; 
and in this lies a significant hint of the nature of the world and 
of existence. It is the strife of will with itself, which here, com- 
pletely unfolded at the highest grade of its objectivity, comes 
into fearful prominence. It becomes visible in the suffering of 
men, which is now introduced, partly through chance and error, 
which appear as the rulers of the world, personified as fate, on 
account of their insidiousness, which even reaches the appear- 
ance of design; partly it proceeds from man himself, through 
the self-mortifying efforts of a few, through the wickedness and 
perversity of most. It is one and the same will that lives and 
appears in them all, but whose phenomena fight against each 
other and destroy each other. In one individual it appears 
powerfully, in another more weakly; in one more subject to reason, 
and softened by the hght of knowledge, m another less so, till at 
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last, in some single case, this knowledge, purified and heightened 
by suffering itself, reaches the point at which the phenomenon, 
the veil of Maya, no longer deceives it It sees through the form 
of the phenomenon, the principle of individuation. The egoism 
which rests on this perishes with it, so that now the motives that 
were so powerful before have lost their might, and instead of 
them the complete knowledge of the nature of the world, which 
has a quieting effect on the will, produces resignation, the sur- 
render not merely of life, but of the very will to live. Thus we 
see in tragedies the noblest men, after long conflict and suffering, 
at last renounce the ends they have so keenly followed, and all 
the pleasures of life forever, or else freely and joyfully surrender 
life itself. So is it with the steadfast prince of Calderon; with 
Gretchen in Faust, with Hamlet, whom his friend Horatio would 
willingly follow, but is bade remain a while, and in this harsh 
world draw his breath in pain, to tell the story of Hamlet, and 
clear his memory, so also is it with the Maid of Orleans, the 
Bride of Messina; they all die purified by suffering, i.e., after 
the will to live which was formerly in them is dead. In the 
Mohammed of Voltaire this is actually expressed in the concluding 
words which the dying Palmira addresses to Mohammed. “The 
world IS for tyrants: live!” On the other hand, the demand for 
so-called poetical j'ustice rests on entire misconception of the 
nature of tragedy, and, indeed, of the nature of the world itself. 
It boldly appears in all its dullness in the criticisms which 
Dr. Samuel Johnson made on particular plays of Shakespeare, 
for he very naively laments its entire absence.® And its absence 
is certainly obvious, for in what has Ophelia, Desdemona, or 
Cordelia offended? But only the dull, optimistic. Protestant- 
rationalistic, or pecuharly Jewish view of life will make the 
demand for poetical j’ustice, and find satisfaction in it. The true 
sense of tragedy is the deeper insight, that it is not his own in- 
dividual sins that the hero atones for, but original sin, i.e., the 
crime of existence itself- 

Pues cl delito mayor 

Del hombre es auer nacido; 

For the greatest crime of man 

Is that he was born; 

as Calderon exactly expresses it.® 

'See above, pp. 76-77. <Segumundo in life Is a Drsam, i, u. 11 i-i 12. 
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I shall allow myself only one remark, more closely concern- 
ing the treatment of tragedy. The representation of a great 
misfortune is alone essential to tragedy. But the many different 
ways in which this is introduced by the poet may be brought 
under three specific conceptions. It may happen by means of a 
character of extraordinary wickedness, touching the utmost 
limits of possibility, who becomes the author of the misfortune; 
examples of this kind are Richard III, lago m Othello, Shylock 
in The Merchant oj Venice, Franz Moor, Phaedra of Euripides, 
Creon in the Antigone, etc., etc Secondly, it may happen through 
blind fate, that is, chance and error, a true pattern of this kind 
is the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, the Trachimae’’ also; and in 
general most of the tragedies of the ancients belong to this class 
Among modern tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, Tancred by Voltaire, 
and The Bride of Messina,^ are examples Lastly, the misfortune 
may be brought about by the mere position of the dramatis 
personae with regard to each other, through their relations, so 
that there is no need either for a tremendous error or an unheard- 
of accident, nor yet for a character whose wickedness reaches the 
limits of human possibility; but characters of ordinary morality, 
under circumstances such as often occur, are so situated with 
regard to each other that their position compels them, knowingly 
and with their eyes open, to do each other the greatest injury, 
without any one of them being entirely in the wrong This last 
kind of tragedy seems to me far to surpass the other two, for it 
shows us the greatest misfortune, not as an exception, not as 
something occasioned by rare circumstances or monstrous 
characters, but as arising easily and of itself out of the actions 
and characters of men, indeed almost as essential to them, and 
thus brings it terribly near to us In the other two kinds we may 
look on the prodigious fate and the horrible wickedness as 
terrible powers which certainly threaten us, but only from afar, 
which we may very well escape without taking refuge in re- 
nunciation But in the last kind of tragedy we see that those 
powers which destroy happiness and life are such that their 
path to us also is open at every moment, we see the greatest 
sufferings brought about by entanglements that our fate might 
also partake of, and through actions that perhaps we also are 

The subject of Sophocles’s tragedy, The Trachiman Women, or the Trachimae, is 
the death of Hercules at Trachis 

•Play by Schiller, presented in 1803, combining classical and romantic elements. 
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capable of performing, and so could not complain of injustice; 
then shuddering we feel ourselves already in the midst of hell. 
This last kind of tragedy is also the most difficult of achievement; 
for the greatest effect has to be produced in it with the least use 
of means and causes of movement, merely through the position 
and distribution of the characters, therefore even in many of 
the best tragedies this difficulty is evaded. Yet one tragedy may 
be referred to as a perfect model of this kind, a tragedy which in 
other respects is far surpassed by more than one work of the 
same great master, it is Clavigo ® Hamlet belongs to a certain extent 
to this class, as far as the relation of Hamlet to Laertes and 
Ophelia IS concerned. Wallenstein has also this excellence 
Faust belongs entirely to this class, if we regard the events con- 
nected with Gretchen and her brother as the principal action, 
also the Cid of Corneille, only that it lacks the tragic conclusion, 
while on the contrary the analogous relation of Max to Thekla 
has It. 

•Tragedy by Goethe (1774) 

“Perhaps Schiller’s greatest drama, a trilogy, written and produced between 
1791-179^ 

"The fatal duel of Valentine, Gretchen’s brother, with Faust and Gretchen’s 
tragic death arc events which occur in Part 1 of Goethe’s masterpiece 

‘•Max Piccolomini and Thekla are the lovers in WaUmstan 
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Born a pew years before the French Revolution, William Hazlitt lived 
through the periods of English enthusiasm and reaction toward the 
revolutionary ideals, and as a consequence he became cynical about 
human nature, though he always supported liberal views and political 
reforms. He intended to enter the Unitarian ministry, but he found 
Hackney Theological College uncongenial, whereupon he retired to his 
father’s parsonage, to read voraciously Bacon, Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Burke, Rousseau, and the major English novelists and essayists In 
1798, the year of the first edition of Lyrical Ballads, he met Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, a great experience which he recorded m “My First 
Acquaintance with Poets ” At this period Hazlitt was mamly interested 
in philosophy, but in order to prepare himself for a useful vocation he 
apprenticed himself to his brother, John, who was famous throughout 
London for his miniatures He studied and practiced pamtmg for 
severed years, but finally gave it up. 

At about the age of forty, Hazhtt demonstrated his genius for the 
critical essay, first as a contributor to the Edinburgh Review His bold 
and colorful style gained quick recognition He was a master of allusion 
and paradox and a devotee of the romantic past ^ Editors eagerly en- 
gaged his pen But his democratic ideas caused the reactionary Quarterly 
Review and Blackwoods Magasyrne to stage against him one of the most 
slanderous and disgraceful attacks in literary history The Quarterly 
Review condemned Hazlitt’s first book. The Round Table (i 81 7), as vulgar, 
silly, flat, ill-humored, and abusive.^ So great was the mfluence of the 
Quarterly at that time that it ruined the sale of his Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, which wtw being widely read, by supposedly proving “that 
Mr. Hazlitt’s knowledge of Shakespeare and the English language is on 
a par with the punty of his morals’ and the depth of his understanding ’” 
He was baited mto vituperative retort and his disposition was probably 
irreparably damaged 

iQ “Why Distant Objects Please,” in TabUTalk *Quarltrlj> Remeio, April, 1817. 

•Lockhart waged a long and bitter campaign against Hazhtt’s mor^ character. 

*Qimlerly Review, Jaiauiy, 1818. 
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Despite Dr Johnson’s own impatience with judgments by rules, ‘ the 
rationalistic-analytical method of the neoclassical age continued through 
much of the early nineteenth century, but the Longinian personal en- 
thusiasm” was beginning to take hold. Hazlitt caught the spirit of 
A. W Schlegel and of Coleridge, who probably influenced him, and 
wrote literary criticism with all the gusto and vigor of the best informal 
essayist He described his aims as 

merely to read over a set of authors with the audience, as I would 
do with a friend, to point out a favorite passage, to explam an 
objection, or if a remark or a theory occurs, to state it in illustra- 
tion of the subject, but neither to tire him nor puzzle myself with 
pedantical rules and pragmatical formulas of criticism that can 
do no good to anybody ^ 

This sounds dangerously like “impressionism,” not to say “dilettant- 
ism,” but Zeitlin thinks Hazlitt was merely expressing his “emancipa- 
tion from arbitrary codes,”' and that the passage “was not equivalent to 
a declaration of anarchy ” Rather he had “a catholic and many-sided 
sympathy ” Deeply read but not pedantic or even academic, some- 
what indifferent to technique though justly famous for his own style, 
Hazlitt was richly endowed with a poetic imagination and a natural 
critical faculty As an mterpreter of Shakespeare he is acknowledged by 
scholars and critics to be in a class with Schlegel, Coleridge, and Lamb.® 

Four of Hazhtt’s best critical works are The Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays (1817), Lectures on the English Poets (1818), which contams the well- 
known exposition “On Poetry in General,” a treatise comparable to 
Sidney’s and Shelley’s in its depth and illumination. Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers (1819), from which we reprint below the intro- 
ductory essay, “On Wit and Humor”; and Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth (1821) 
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ON WIT AND HUMOR* 

1819 

Man IS the only animal that laughs and weeps, for he is the 
only animal that is struck with the difference between what 
things are, and what they ought to be. We weep at what 
thwarts or exceeds our desires m serious matters: we laugh at 
what only disappoints our expectations in trifles. We shed 
tears from sympathy with real and necessary distress; as we 
burst into laughter from want of sympathy with that which is 
unreasonable and unnecessary, the absurdity of which provokes 
our spleen or mirth, rather than £my serious reflections on it. 

To explain the nature of laughter and tears is to account for 
the condition of human life; for it is m a maimer compounded 
of these two' It is a tragedy or a comedy — sad or merry, as it 
happens. The crimes and misfortunes that are inseparable from 
’Introduction to Lecture i of ^gltsh Comte Writers (1819). 
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it shock and wound the mind when they once seize upon it, 
and when the pressure can no longer be borne, seek relief in 
tears the follies and absurdities that men commit, or the odd 
accidents that befall them, afford us amusement from the very 
rejection of these false claims upon our sympathy and end in 
laughter. If everything that went wrong, if every vanity or 
weakness in another gave us a sensible pang, it would be hard 
indeed but as long as the disagreeablcness of the consequences 
of a sudden disaster is kept out of sight by the immediate oddity 
of the circumstances, and the absurdity or unaccountableness of 
a foolish action is the most striking thing in it, the ludicrous 
prevails over the pathetic, and we receive pleasure instead of 
pain from the farce of life which is played before us, and which 
discomposes our gravity as often as it fails to move our anger or 
our pity! 

Tears may be considered as the natural and involuntary 
resource of the mind overcome by some sudden and violent 
emotion before it has had time to reconcile its feelings to the 
change of circumstances while laughter may be defined to be 
the same sort of convulsive and involuntary movement, occa- 
sioned by mere surprise or contrast (in the absence of any more 
serious emotion), before it has lime to reconcile its belief to 
contradictory appearances If we hold a mask before our face 
and approach a child with this disguise on, it will at first, from 
the oddity and incongruity of the appearance, be inclined to 
laugh; if we go nearer to it, steadily, and without saying a word, 
It Will begin to be alarmed and be half inclined to cry. if we 
suddenly take off the mask, it will recover from its fears and 
burst out a-laughing, but if, instead of presenting the old well- 
known countenance, we have concealed a satyr’s head or some 
frightful caricature behind the first mask, the suddenness of the 
change will not in this case be a source of merriment to it, but 
will convert its surprise into an agony of consternation, and will 
make it scream out for help, even though it may be convinced 
that the whole is a trick at bottom. 

The alternation of tears and laughter, m this little episode in 
common life, depends almost entirely on the greater or less 
degree of interest attached to the different changes of appetirance. 
The mere suddenness of the transition, the mere balking our 
expectations and turning them abruptly into another channel, 
seems to give additional liveliness and gaiety to the animal 
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spirits; but the instant the change is not only sudden, but 
threatens serious consequences or calls up the shape of danger, 
terror supersedes our dispiosition to mirth, and laughter gives 
place to tears. It is usual to play with infants, and make them 
laugh by clapping your hands suddenly before them; but, if you 
clap your hands too loud, or too near their sight, their counte- 
nances immediately change, and they hide them in the nurse’s 
arms. Or suppose the same child grown up a little older comes 
to a place, expecting to meet a person it is particularly fond of, 
and does not find that person there, its countenance suddenly 
falls, its lips begin to quiver, its cheek turns pale, its eye glistens, 
and it vents its little sorrow (grown too big to be concealed) in 
a flood of tears. Again, if the child meets the same person un- 
expectedly after long absence, the same effect will be produced 
by an excess of joy, with different accompaniments; that is, the 
surprise and the emotion excited will make the blood come into 
his face, his eyes sparkle, his tongue falter or be mute; but in 
either case the tears will gush to his relief and lighten the pres- 
sure about his heart. On the other hand, if a child is playing at 
hide-and-seek or blmdman’s buflf with persons it is ever so fond 
of, and either misses them where it had made sure of finding 
them or suddenly runs up again.st them where it had least ex- 
pected It, the shock or additional impetus given to the imagina- 
tion by the disappointment or the discovery, in a matter of this 
indifference, will only vent itself in a fit of laughter.* The transi- 
tion here is not from one thing of importance to another, or from 
a state of indifference to a state of strong excitement, but merely 
from one impression to another that we did not at all expect and 
when we had expected just the contrary. The mind having been 
led to form a certain conclusion, and the result producing an 
immediate solution of continuity in the chain of our idetis, this 
alternate excitement and relaxation of the imagination, the 
object also striking upon the mind more vividly in its loose un- 
settled state, and before it has had time to recover and collect 
itself, causes that alternate excitement and relaxation, or irregu- 
lar convulsive movement of the muscular and nervous system, 
which constitutes physical laughter. The discontinuous m our 
sensations produces a correspondent jar and discord in the 

*A child that has hid itself out of the way in sport is under a great temptation 
to laugh at the unconsciousness of others as to its situation A person concealed 
from a ss a ssin s is in no danger of betraymg his situation by laughing (Hazhtfs note.) 
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frame. The steadiness of our faith and of our features begins 
to give way at the same time. We turn with an incredulous 
smile from a story that staggers our belief, and we are ready to 
split our sides with laughing at an extravagance that sets all 
common sense and serious concern at defiance. 

To understand or define the ludicrous, we must first know 
what the serious is Now the serious is the habitual stress which 
the mind lays upon the expectation of a given order of events, 
following one another with a certain regularity and weight of 
interest attached to them When this stress is increased beyond 
its usual pitch of intensity so as to overstrain the feelings by the 
violent opposition of good to bad, or of objects to our desires, it 
becomes the pathetic or tragical. The ludicrous or comic is the 
unexpected loosening or relaxing this stress below its usual 
pitch of intensity, by such an abrupt transposition of the order of 
our ideas as, taking the mmd unawares, throws it off its guard, 
startles it into a lively sense of pleasure, and leaves no time nor 
inclination for painful reflections. 

The essence of the laughable then is the incongruous, the 
disconnecting one idea from another, or the jostling of one feel- 
ing against another. The first and most obvious cause of laughter 
is to be found in the simple succession of events, as m the sudden 
shifting of a disguise, or some unlooked-for accident, without 
any absurdity of character or situation. The accidental con- 
tradiction between our expectaUons and the event can hardly 
be said, however, to amount to the ludicrous it is merely laugh- 
able. The ludicrous is where there is the same contradiction 
between the object and our expectations, heightened by some 
deformity or inconvenience, that is, by its being contrary to what 
is customary or desirable, as the ridiculous, which is the highest 
degree of the laughable, is that which is contrary not only to 
custom but to sense and reason, or is a voluntary departure 
from what we have a right to expect from those who are con- 
scious of absurdity and propriety in words, looks, and actions. 

Of these different kinds or degrees of the laughable, the first 
is the most shallow and short-lived, for the instant the immediate 
surprise of a thing’s merely happening one way or another is 
over, there is nothing to throw us baek upon our former expecta- 
tion, and renew our wonder at the event a seeond time. The 
second sort, that is, the ludicrous arising out of the improbable 
or distressing, is more deep and lasting either because the painful 
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catastrophe excites a greater curiosity or because the old im- 
pression, from Its habitual hold on the imagination, still recurs 
mechanically so that it is longer before we can seriously make 
up our minds to the unaccountable deviation from it. The 
third sort, or the ridiculous arising out of absurdity as well as 
improbability, that is, where the defect or weakness is of a man’s 
own seeking, is the most refined of all, but not always so pleasant 
as the last because the same contempt and disapprobation 
which sharpens and subtilizes our sense of the impropriety, adds 
a seventy to it inconsistent with perfect ease and enjoyment 
This last species is properly the province of satire The principle 
of contrast is, however, the same in all the stages, in the simply 
laughable, the ludicrous, the ridiculous; and the effect is only 
the more complete, the more durably and pointedly this princi- 
ple operates 

To give some examples in these different kinds We laugh, 
when children, at the sudden removing of a pasteboard mask; 
we laugh, when grown up, more gravely at the tearing off the 
mask of deceit We laugh at absurdity, we laugh at deformity. 
We laugh at a bottlcnose in a cancaturc; at a stuffed figure of an 
alderman in a pantomime, and at the tale of Slaukenbergius ® 
A giant standing by a dwarf makes a contemptible figure enough. 
Rosinante and Dapple'* are laughable from contrast, as their 
masters from the same principle make two for a pair. We laugh 
at the dress of foreigners, and they at ours Three chimney 
sweepers, meeting three Chinese in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, they 
laughed at one another till they were ready to drop down. 
Country people laugh at a person because they never saw him 
before. Anyone dressed in the height of the fashion, or quite 
out of It, IS equally an object of ridicule. One rich source of the 
ludicrous IS distress with which we cannot sympathize from its 
absurdity or insignificance. Women laugh at their lovers We 
laugh at a damned author, in spite of our teeth, and though he 
may be our friend “There is something in the misfortunes of 
our best friends that pleases us.”^ We laugh at people on the top 
of a stagecoach, or in it, if they seem m great extremity It is 
hard to hinder children from laughing at a stammerer, at a 
Negro, at a drunken man, or even at a madman We laugh at 
mischief We laugh at what we do not believe We say that an 

^Tristram Shandy,'Bk iv ^Respectively Don Quixote’s mount and Sancho’s ass. 

*See La Rochefoucauld, Rejlections^ or Sentences and Moral Maxims (1665), xent. 
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argument, or an assertion that is very absurd, is quite ludicrous. 
We laugh to show our satisfaction with ourselves, or our con- 
tempt for those about us, or to conceal our envy or our igno- 
rance We laugh at fools, and at those who pretend to be wise — 
at extreme simplicity, awkwardness, hypocrisy, and affectation. 
“They were talking of me,” says Scrub, “for they laughed con- 
sumedly ” ® Lord Foppmgton’s insensibility to ridicule and airs of 
ineffable self-conceit are no less admirable, ’ and Joseph Surface’s* 
cant maxims of morality, when once disarmed of their power to 
do hurt, become sufficiendy ludicrous. We laugh at that in 
others which is a serious matter to ourselves, because our self- 
love is stronger than our sympathy, sooner takes the alarm, and 
instantly turns our heedless mirth into gravity, which only 
enhances the jest to others. Someone is generally sure to be the 
sufferer by a joke What is sport to one, is death to another. It 
IS only very sensible or very honest people who laugh as freely 
at their own absurdities as at those of their neighbors In general 
the contrary rule holds, and we only laugh at those misfortunes 
in which we are spectators, not sharers The injury, the dis- 
appointment, shame, and vexation that we feel put a stop to 
our mirth, while the disasters that come home to us and excite 
our repugnance and dismay are an amusing spectacle to others. 
The greater resistance we make, and the greater the perplexity 
into which we arc thrown, the more lively and piquant is the 
intellectual display of cross purposes to the bystanders Our 
humiliation is their triumph We are occupied with the dis- 
agreeableness of the result instead of its oddity or unexpected- 
ness Others see only the conflict of motives and the sudden 
alternation of events, we feel the pain as well, which more than 
counterbalances the speculative entertainment wc might receive 
from the contemplation of our abstract situation. 

You cannot force people to laugh, you cannot give a reason 
why they should laugh; they must laugh of themselves, or not at 
all. As we laugh from a spontaneous impulse, we laugh the 
more at any restraint upon this impulse Wc laugh at a thing 
merely because we ought not. If we think we must not laugh, 
this perverse impediment makes our temptation to laugh the 
greater; for, by endeavoring to keep the obnoxious image out 
of sight. It comes upon us more irresistibly and repeatedly, and 

*Farquhar, T/if Beaux' Siratagemt iii, i 'Vanbrugh, The Relapse 

•The hypocritical brother in Shendan*s School Jor Scandal 
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the inclination to indulge our mirth, the longer it is held back, 
collects its force and breaks out the more violently in peals of 
laughter. In like manner, anything we must not think of makes 
us laugh, by its coming upon us by stealth and unawares, and 
from the very efforts we make to exclude it. A secret, a loose 
word, a wanton jest, make people laugh. Aretino’ laughed 
himself to death at hearing a lascivious story. Wickedness is 
often made a substitute for wit; and in most of our good old 
comedies, the intrigue of the plot and the double meaning of 
the dialogue go hand-in-hand, and keep up the ball with won- 
derful spirit between them. The consciousness, however it may 
arise, that there is something that we ought to look grave at, is 
almost always a signal for laughing outright: we can hardly 
keep our countenance at a sermon, a funeral, or a wedding. 
What an excellent old custom was that of throwing the stock- 
ing' “ What a deal of innocent mirth has been spoiled by the 
disuse of It' It is not an easy matter to preserve decorum in 
courts of justice The smallest circumstance that interferes with 
the solemnity of the proceedings throws the whole place into an 
uproar of laughter. People at the jxiint of death often say smart 
things. Sir Thomas More jested withhisexecutioner.“ Rabelais'* 
and Wycherley both died with a bon mot in their mouths. 

Misunderstandings (jncU-entendus), where one person means 
one thing, and another is aiming at something else, are another 
great source of comic humor, on the same principle of ambiguity 
and contrast. There is a high-wrought instance of this in the 
dialogue between Aimwell and Gibbet, in the Beaw^ Stratagem, 
where Aimwell mistakes his companion for an officer in a 
marching regiment, and Gibbet takes it for granted that the 
gentleman is a highwayman The alarm and consternation 
occasioned by someone saying to him in the course of common 
conversation, “I apprehend you,” is the most ludicrous thing 
in that admirably natural and powerful performance, Mr. 
Emery’s Robert Tj/ke}* Again, unconsciousness in the person 

'Probably Pietro Aretino, improvident and profligate Italian blackmailer and 
satirist While laughing, he fell from a stool and killed himself 

" On the wedding night, according to an old custom, the bride’s stocking was 
thrown among the guests, the person hit by it was supposed to be the first one to 
be married Cf OED 

" See Spectator, no 349 “ Cf Bacon’s Apophthegms, ram. 

uparquhar, The Bemuf Stratagem (1707), in, u 

"In Thomas Morton’s School of Reform (1803) 
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himself of what he is about, or of what others think of him, is 
also a great heightener of the sense of absurdity. It makes it 
come the fuller home upon us from his insensibility to it. His 
simplicity sets off the satire and gives it a finer edge. It is a more 
extreme case still where the person is aware of being the object 
of ridicule, and yet seems perfectly reconciled to it as a matter 
of course. So wit is often the more forcible and pointed for 
being dry and serious, for it then seems as if the speaker himself 
had no intention in it, and we were the first to find it out. Irony, 
as a species of wit, owes its force to the same principle. In such 
cases It is the contrast between the appearance and the reality, 
the suspense of belief and the seeming incongruity, that gives 
point to the ridicule, and makes it enter the deeper when the 
first impression is overcome. Excessive impudence, as in the 
Liar,“ or excessive modesty, as in the hero of She Stoops to Conquer; 
or a mixture of the two, as in the Busybody , are equally amus- 
ing Lying is a species of wit and humor. To lay anything to a 
person’s charge from which he is perfectly free shows spirit and 
invention, and the more incredible the effrontery, the greater 
is the joke. 

There is nothing more powerfully humorous than what is 
called keeping in comic character, as we see it very finely ex- 
emplified in Sancho Panza and Don Quixote. The proverbial 
phlegm and the romantic gravity of these two celebrated persons 
may be regarded as the height of this kind of excellence. The 
deep feeling of character strengthens the sense of the ludicrous 
Keeping in comic character is consistency in absurdity, a 
determined and laudable attachment to the incongruous and 
singular. The regularity completes the contradiction, for the 
number of instances of deviation from the right line, branching 
out in all directions, shows the inveteracy of the original bias 
to any extravagance or folly, the natural improbability, as it 
were, increasing every time with the multiplication of chances 
for a return to common sense, and in the end mounting up to 
an incredible and unaccountably ridiculous height, when we 
find our expectations as invariably baffled. The most curious 
problem of all is this truth of absurdity to itself. That reason 
and good sense should be consistent is not wonderful; but that 
caprice and whim and fantastical prejudice should be uniform 
and infallible in their results is the surprising thing. But while 
I'Samuel Foote, ThelAor (1763). ‘'Siuaimah Centihvrr, The Btt^body (1709). 
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this characteristic clue to absurdity helps on the ridicule, it also 
softens and harmonizes its excesses, and the ludicrous is here 
blended with a certain beauty and decorum, from this very 
truth of habit and sentiment, or from the principle of similitude 
in dissimilitude. The devotion to nonsense, and enthusiasm 
about trifles, is highly affecting as a moral lesson; it is one of the 
striking weaknesses and greatest happinesses of our nature. 
That which excites so liveiy and lasting an interest in itself, even 
though It should not be wisdom, is not despicable in the sight of 
reason and humanity We cannot suppress the smile on the lip; 
but the tear should also stand ready to start from the eye The 
history of hobbyhorses is equally instructive and delightful; 
and, after the pair I have just alluded’ to, my Uncle Toby’s is 
one of the best and gentlest that “ever lifted leg'”“ The incon- 
veniences, odd accidents, falls, and bruises to which they expose 
their riders contribute their share to the amusement of the 
spectators, and the blows and wounds that the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance received m his many perilous adven- 
tures have applied their healing influence to many a hurt mind. 
In what relates to the laughable, as it arises from unforeseen 
accidents or self-willed scrapes, the pain, the shame, the morti- 
fication, and utter helplessness of situation add to the joke, 
provided they are momentary or overwhelming only to the 
imagination of the sufferer Malvolio’s punishment and appre- 
hensions are as comic, from our knowing that they are not real,^* 
as Christopher Sly’s drunken transformation and short-lived 
dream of happiness are for the like reason.*® Parson Adams’s 
fall into the tub at the ’Squire’s, or his being discovered m bed 
with Mrs Slipslop,** though pitiable, are laughable accidents; 
nor do we read with much gravity of the loss of his “Aeschylus,” 
serious as it was to him at the time. A Scotch clergyman, as he 
was going to church, seeing a spruce conceited mechanic who 
was walking before him suddenly covered tJl over with dirt, 
either by falling into the kennel or by some other calamity 
befalling him, smiled and passed on; but afterwards seeing the 
same person, who had stopped to refit, seated directly facing 
him m the gallery, with a look of perfect satisfaction and com- 


I’Stcme, Tristram Shandy, Bk i, chaps xxiv-xxv 

“Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter,” 1 8o '^Twelfth Night, iv, u. 

’‘The Taming of the Shrew, Induction 

“See Joseph Andrews, Bk m, chap vn, Bk IV, chap xiv, and Bk n, chap xn. 
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posure as if nothing of the sort had happened to him, the idea of 
his late disaster and present self-complacency struck him so 
powerfully that, unable to resist the impulse, he flung himself 
back in the pulpit, and laughed till he could laugh no longer. 
I remember reading a story, m an odd number of the European 
Magazine, of an old gentleman who used to walk out every 
afternoon with a gold-headed cane in the fields opposite Balti- 
more House, which were then open, only with footpaths crossing 
them. He was frequently accosted by a beggar with a wooden 
leg, to whom he gave money, which only made him more im- 
portunate One day, when he was more troublesome than 
usual, a well-dressed person happening to come up, and observ- 
ing how saucy the fellow was, said to the gentleman, “Sir, if you 
will lend me your cane for a moment. I’ll give him a good 
thrashing for his impertinence ” The old gentleman, smiling 
at the proposal, handed him his cane, which the other no sooner 
was going to apply to the shoulders of the culprit, than he im- 
mediately whipped off his wooden leg and scampered off with 
great alacrity, and his chastiser after him as hard as he could 
go The faster the one ran, the faster the other followed him, 
brandishing the cane, to the great astonishment of the gentle- 
man who owned it, till having fairly crossed the fields, they 
suddenly turned a corner, and nothing more was seen of either 
of them. 

In the way of mischievous adventure, and a wanton exhibition 
of ludicrous weakness in character, nothing is superior to the 
comic parts of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments To take only 
the set of stories of the Little Hunchback who tv as choked with 
a bone, and the Barber of Bagdad and his seven brothers 
there is that of the tailor who was persecuted by the miller’s 
wife and who, after toiling all night in the mill, got nothing for 
his pains, of another who fell in love with a fine lady who pre- 
tended to return his passion and, inviting him to her house as 
the preliminary condition of her favor, had his eyebrows shaved, 
his clothes stripped off and, being turned loose into a winding 
gallery, he was to follow her and by overtaking obtain all his 
wishes, but after a turn or two stumbled on a trap door and fell 
plump into the street, to the great astonishment of the spectators 
and his own, shorn of his eyebrows, naked, and without a ray of 
hope left, that of the castle-buildmg peddler who, m kicking 
his wife, the suppxised daughter of an emperor, kicks down his 
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basket of glass, the brittle foundation of his ideal wealth, his 
good fortune, and his arrogance; that, again, of the beggar who 
dined with the Barmecide, and feasted with him on the names 
of wines and dishes, and, last and best of all, the inimitable story 
of the Impertinent Barber himself, one of the seven, and worthy 
to be so — his pertinacious, incr«iible, teasing, deliberate, yet 
unmeaning folly, his wearing out the patience of the young 
gentleman whom he is sent for to shave, his preparations and 
his professions of speed, his taking out an astrolabe to measure 
the height of the sun while his razors are getting ready, his 
dancing the dance of Zimri and singing the song of Zamtout, 
his disappointing the young man of an assignation, following 
him to the place of rendezvous and alarming the master of the 
house in his anxiety for his safety, by which his unfortunate 
patron loses his hand in the affray and this is felt as an awkward 
accident. The danger which the same loquacious person is 
afterwards in, of losing his head for want of saying who he was, 
because he would not forfeit his character of being “justly called 
the Silent,” is a consummation of the jest, though, if it had 
really taken place, it would have been carrying the joke too far. 
There are a thousand instances of the same sort in the Thousand 
and One Nights, which are an inexhaustible mine of comic 
humor and invention, and which, from the manners of the East 
which they describe, carry the principle of callous indifference 
in a jest as f2ir as it can go. The serious and marvelous stories 
in that work, which have been so much admired and so greedily 
read, appear to me monstrous and abortive fictions, like dis- 
jointed dreams dictated by a preternatural dread of arbitrary 
and despotic power, as the comic and familiar stories are ren- 
dered proportionably amusing and interesting from the same 
principle operating in a different direction emd producing 
endless uncertainty and vicissitude and an heroic contempt for 
the untoward accidents and petty vexations of human life. It is 
the gaiety of despair, the mirth and laughter of a respite during 
pleasure from death. The strongest instances of effectual and 
harrowing imagination are in the story of Amine and her three 
sisters, whom she led by her side as a leash of hounds, and of the 
ghoul who nibbled grains of nee for her dinner, and preyed on 
human carcasses. In this condemnation of the serious parts of 
the Arabian Nights, I have nearly all the world, and in particular 
the author of the Ancient Mariner, against me, who must be 
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allowed to be a judge of such matters, and who said, with a 
subtlety of philosophical conjecture which he alone possesses, 
“that if I did not like them, it was because I did not dream.” 
On the other hand, I have Bishop Atterbury on my side, who, 
in a letter to Pope, fairly confesses that “he could not read 
them in his old age.” 

There is another source of comic humor which has been but 
little touched on or attended to by the critics — ^not the infliction 
of casual pain, but the pursuit uncertain pleasure and idle 
gallantry. Half the business and gaiety of comedy turns upon 
this. Most of the adventures, difficulties, demurs, hairbreadth 
’scapes, disguises, deceptions, blunders, disappointments, suc- 
cesses, excuses, all the dexterous maneuvers, artful innuendoes, 
assignations, billets-doux, double entendres, sly allusions, and 
elegant flattery have an eye to this — to the obtaining of those 
“favors secret, sweet, and precious,”” in which love and pleasure 
consist, and which when attained and the equivoque is at an 
end, the curtain drops and the play is over. All the attractions 
of a subject that can only be glanced at indirectly, that is a sort 
of forbidden ground to the imagination, except under severe 
restrictions which are constantly broken through; all the re- 
sources it supplies for intrigue and invention; the bashfulness 
of the clownish lover, his looks of alarm and petrified astonish- 
ment; the foppish affectation and easy confidence of the happy 
man; the dress, the airs, the languor, the scorn, and indifference 
of the fine lady; the bustle, pertness, loquaciousness, and tricks 
of the chambermaid; the impudence, lies, and roguery of the 
valet; the matchnuiking and unmaking, the wisdom of the wise; 
the sayings of the witty, the folly of the fool; “the soldier’s, 
scholar’s, courtier’s eye, tongue, sword, the glass of fashion and 
the mold of form,” ** have all a view to this. It is the closet in 
Bluebeard. It is the life and soul of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar’s plays. It is the salt of comedy, without 
which it would be worthless and insipid. It makes Horner** 
decent, and Millamant” divine. It is the jest between Tattle 
and Miss Prue.” It is the bait with which Olivia, in the Plain 
Dealer, plays with honest Manly. It lurks at the bottom of the 

■Bunu, “Tam O’Shanter,” 1 48. "See Hamlet, m, 1, 159, 161. 

" Homer in Wycherley’s Cmmtry Wife. 

" Millamant m Congr^’s W<gf of the World. 

"Tattle and Miss Fm in Congr^’s Lmefar Love. 
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catechism which Archer teaches Cherry,” and which she learns 
by heart. It gives the finishing grace to Mrs. Amlet’s con- 
fession — “Though I’m old, I’m chaste.”^ Valentine and his 
Angelica ” would be nothing without it. Miss Peggy would not 
be worth a gallant; and Slender’s “sweet Anne Page”®* would 
be no more' “The age of comedy would be gone, and the glory 
of our playhouses extinguished forever.”®* Our old comedies 
would be invaluable, were it only for this, that they keep alive 
this sentiment, which still survives m all its fluttering grace and 
breathless palpitations on the stage 

Humor is the describing the ludicrous as it is in itself, wit is 
the exposing it, by comparing or contrasting it with something 
else. Humor is, as it were, the growth of nature and accident; 
wit is the product of art and fancy. Humor, as it is shown in 
books, is an imitation of the natural or acquired absurdities of 
mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident, situation, and character: 
wit is the illustrating and heightening the sense of that absurdity 
by some sudden and unexpected likeness or opposition of one 
thing to another, which sets off the quality we laugh at or 
despise in a still more contemptible or striking point of view. 
Wit, as distinguished from poetry, is the imagination or fancy 
inverted, and so applied to given objects as to make the little 
look less, the mean more light and worthless, or to divert our 
admiration or wean our affections from that which is lofty and 
impressive, instead of producing a more intense admiration and 
exalted passion, as poetry does Wit may sometimes, indeed, 
be shown in compliments as well as satire, as in the common 
epigram — 

Accept a miracle, instead of wit’ 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.®® 

But then the mode of paying it is playful and ironical, and 
contradicts itself in the very act of making its own performance 
an humble foil to another’s. Wit hovers round the borders of 


® Archer and Cherry in Farquhar’s Beauif Stratagem 
“ Mrs Amlet m Vanbrugh’s The Commander, m, i 
■ Valentine and Angelica in Congreve’s Love for Love 
" Mias Peggy in Garrick’s Country Ctrl 
Slender and Anne Page, in Merry JVives of 'Windsor 
“Paraphrase from Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution (Pame cd.), 
P- 89 

“Spence, Anecdotes (1830), p. 378. 
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the light and trifling, whether m matters of pleasure or pain; 
for, as soon as it describes the serious seriously, it ceases to be 
wit, and passes into a different form Wit is, in fact, the elo- 
quence of indifference, or an mgenious and striking exposition 
of those evanescent and glancing impressions of objects which 
affect us more from surprise or contrast to the tram of our ordi- 
nary and literal preconceptions, than from anything in the 
obj'ects themselves exciting our necessary sympathy or lasting 
hatred. The favorite employment of wit is to add littleness to 
littleness, and heap contempt on insignificance by all the arts of 
petty and incessant warfare; or, if it ever affects to aggrandize 
and use the language of hyperbole, it is only to betray into 
derision by a fatal comparison, as in the mock-heroic, or, if it 
treats of serious passion, it must do it so as to lower the tone of 
intense and high-wrought sentiment by the introduction of 
burlesque and familiar circumstances. To give an instance or 
two. Butler, in his Hudtbras, compares the change of night into 
day, to the change of color in a boiled lobster: 

The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap, 

And, like a lobster boded, the morn 
From black to red, began to turn 
When Hudibras, whom thoughts and aching 
’Twixt sleeping kept all night, and waking. 

Began to rub his drowsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise, 

Resolving to dispatch the deed 
He vowed to do with trusty speed 

Compare this with the following stanzas in Spenser, treating of 
the same subject. 

By this the Northern waggoner had set 
His seven-fold team behind the stedfast star. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 

But firm IS fixed and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wand’ring are' 

And cheerful Chanticleer with his note shrill. 

Had warned once that Phoebus’ fiery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. 

Full envious that night so long his room did fill 

**Hudibrtts, n, n, *9-38. *‘The Faeru Qjteent, 1, 11, 1. 
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At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair, 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate. 

Came dancing forth, shakmg his dewy hair. 

And hurled his glist’ring beams through gloomy air 
Which when the wakeful elf perceived, straightway 
He started up and did himself prepare 
In sun-bnght arms and battailous array, 

For with that pagan proud he combat will that day.** 

In this last passive, every image is brought forward that can 
give effect to our natural impression of the beauty, the splen- 
dor, and solemn grandeur of the rising sun; pleasure and 
power wait on every line and word; whereas, in the other, 
the only memorable thing is a grotesque and ludicrous illustra- 
tion of the alteration which takes place from darkness to gorgeous 
light, and that brought from the lowest instance, and with asso- 
ciations that can only disturb and perplex the imagination in 
its conception of the real object it describes. There cannot be a 
more witty, and at the same time degrading comparison, than 
that in the same author, of the Bear turning round the polestar 
to a bear tied to a stake; 

But now a sport more formidable 
Had raked together village rabble; 

’Twas an old way of recreating 
Which learned butchers call bearbaiting, 

A bold adventrous exercise 
With ancient heroes in high prize. 

For authors do affirm it came 
From Isthmian or Nemaean game; 

Others derive it from the Bear 
That’s fixed in northern hemisphere. 

And round about his pole does make 
A circle like a bear at stake. 

That at the chain’s end wheels about 
And overturns the rabble rout.*' 

I need not multiply examples of this sort. Wit or ludicrous in- 
vention produces its effect oftenest by comparison, but not 
always. It frequently effects its purposes by unexpected and 
subtle distinctions. For instance, in the first kind, Mr. Sheridan’s 
description of Mr. Addington’s administration as the fag end of 
"iSuf., I, v, a. ’"Hudtbras, i, i, 675-688. 
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Mr. Pitt’s, who had remained so long on the treasury bench 
that, like Nicias in the fable, “he left the sitting part of the man 
behind him,”** is as fine an example of metaphorical wit as any 
on record. The same idea seems, however, to have been included 
in the old well-known nickname of the Rump Parliament. Almost 
as happy an instance of the other kind of wit, which consists in 
sudden retorts, in turns up>on an idea, and diverting the train of 
your adversary’s argument abruptly and adroitly into another 
channel, may be seen in the sarcastic reply of Porson,** who, 
hearing someone observe that “certain modern poets would be 
read and admired when Homer and Vergil were forgotten,” 
made answer — “And not till then!” Sir Robert Walpole’s 
definition of the gratitude of place-expectants, “that it is a lively 
sense of future favors,”" is no doubt wit, but it does not consist 
in the finding out any coincidence or likeness, but in suddenly 
transposing the order of time in the common account of this 
feeling, so as to make the professions of those who pretend to it 
correspond more with their practice. It is filling up a blank in 
the human heart with a word that explains its hollowness at 
once. Voltaire’s saying, in answer to a stranger who was observ- 
ing how tall his trees grew, “that they had nothing else to do,”“ 
was a quaint mixture of wit and humor, making it out as if they 
really led a lazy, laborious life; but there was here neither 
allusion or metaphor. Again, that master stroke in Hudibras is 
sterling wit and profound satire, where speaking of certain 
religious hypocrites he says, that they 

Compound for sins they are mclined to, 

By damnmg those they have no mind to," 

but the wit consists in the truth of the character, and in the 
happy exposure of the ludicrous contradiction between the 
pretext and the practice; between their lenity towards their own 
vices, and their severity to those of others. The same prineiple 
of nice distinction must be allowed to prevail in those lines of 
the same author, where he is professing to expound the dreams 
of judicial astrology. 

•Speech on the Definitive Treaty of Peace (May 14, 1794). 

**Ftobably quoted from Byron’s English Baris astd Scottish ^uivds, 

^Hazlitt is the only authority for this quotation from Walpole. Cf La Rochefou- 
cauld , Maxims f ccxGvm. 

Works, XII, 313 . 


**Hudsbras, i, i, 815-816. 
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There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Betwixt a man of peace and war, 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and a slave, 

A crafty lawyer and pickpocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead, 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learned physician and manslayer.** 

The finest piece of wit I know of, is in the lines of Pope on the 
Lord Mayor’s show — 

Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er. 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more 

This is certainly as mortifying an inversion of the idea of 
poetical immortality as could be thought of, it fixes the maximum 
of littleness and insignificance' but it is not by likeness to any- 
thing else that it does this, but by literally taking the lowest 
possible duration of ephemeral reputation, marking it (as with a 
slider) on the scale of endless renown, and giving a rival credit 
for it as his loftiest praise In a word, the shrewd separation or 
disentangling of ideas that seem the same, or where the secret 
contradiction is not sufficiently suspected and is of a ludicrous 
and whimsical nature, is wit just as much as the bringing 
together those that appear at first sight totally different There 
is then no sufficient ground for admitting Mr. Locke’s cele- 
brated definition of wit, which he makes to consist in the finding 
out striking and unexpected resemblances in things so as to make 
pleasant pictures in the fancy, while judgment and reason, 
according to him, lie the clean contrary way, in separating and 
nicely distinguishing those wherein the smallest difference is to 
be found.*® 

**Ibtd , n, lu, 957-964 **Dunctad, i, 89-go 

*‘His words are “If in having our ideas m the memory ready at hand consists 
quickness of piurts, in this of having them unconfused and bemg able nicely to dis- 
tmguish one thing from another where there is but the least difference consists 
in a great measure the exactness of judgment and clearness of reason which is to be 
observed m one man above another And hence, perhaps, may be given some reason 
of that common observation that men who have a great deal of wit and prompt 
memories have not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason For wit lying 
mostly in the assemblage of ideas and putting them together with qmckness and 
variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or congrmty, thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy, judgment, on the contrary, 
hes qmte on the other side, in separabng carefully one from another, ideas wherein 
can be found the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by simihtude and 
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On this definition Hams, the author of Hermes , has very well 
observed that the demonstrating the equality of the three angles 
of a right-angled triangle to two right ones, would, upon the 
principle here stated, be a piece of wit instead of an act of the 
judgment or understanding, and Euclid’s Elements a collection 
of epigrams. On the contrary it has appeared that the detection 
and exposure of difference, particularly where this implies nice 
and subtle observation, as in discriminating between pretense 
and practice, between appearance and reality, is common to 
wit and satire with judgment and reasoning, and certainly the 
comparing and connecting our ideas together is an essential 
part of reason and judgment, as well as of wit and fancy Mere 
wit, as opposed to reason or argument, consists in striking out 
some casual and partial coincidence which has nothing to do, 
or at least implies no necessary connection with the nature of the 
things, which are forced into a seeming analogy by a play upon 
words, or some irrelevant conceit, as in puns, riddles, allitera- 
tion, etc. The jest, in all such cases, lies m the sort of mock- 
identity, or nominal resemblance, established by the interven- 
tion of the same words expressing different ideas, and counte- 
nancing as It were, by a fatality of language, the mischievous 
insinuation which the person who has the wit to take advantage 
of It wishes to convey. So when the disaffected French wits 
applied to the new order of the Fleur du lys the double entendre of 
Compagnons ePUlysse, or companions of Ulysses, meaning the 
animal into which the fellow travelers of the hero of the Odyssey 

by affinity to take one thing for another” “Essay,” 1 , 143) This definition, such as 
It IS, Mr, Locke took without acknowledgment from Hobbes, who says in his 
Leviathan, “This difference of quickness is caused by the difference of men’s passions 
that love and dislike some one thing, some another, and therefore some men’s 
thoughts run one way, some another, and arc held to, and observe differently the 
things that pass through their imagination And whereas in this succession of men’s 
thoughts there is nothing to observe in the thmgs they think on, but either m what 
they be like one another, or in what they be unlike, . . . those that observe their 
simihtudes, in case they be such as are but rarely observed by others, are said to 
have a good wit, by which in this occasion is meant a good fancy But they that 
observe their differences and dissimihtudes, which is called distinguishing and dis- 
cerning and judging between thing and thing, in case such discerning be not easy 
are said to have a good judgment, and particularly in matter of conversation and 
business, wherein tunes, places, and persons are to be discerned, this virtue is called 
discretion The former, that is, fancy, without the help of judgment, is not com- 
mended for a virtue, but the latter, which is judgment or discretion, is commended 
for Itself, without the help of fancy” {Leviathan [165a], Pt i, chap viii) 

“James Hams, Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry eoncermng Universal Grammar 

(175O. 
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were transformed, this was a shrewd and biting intimation of a 
galling truth (if truth it were) by a fortuitous concourse of letters 
of the alphabet, jumping in “a foregone conclusion,” but there 
was no proof of the thing, unless it was self-evident. And, indeed, 
this may be considered as the best defense of the contested 
maxim — ^That ndtctde is the test oj truth; viz., that it does not con- 
tain or attempt a formal proof of it, but owes its power of con- 
viction to the bare suggestion of it, so that if the thing when once 
hinted is not clear in itself, the satire fails of its effect and falls to 
the ground. The sarcasm here glanced at the character of the 
new or old French noblesse may not be well founded, but it is so 
like truth, and “comes in such a questionable shape,” backed 
with the appearance of an identical proposition, that it would 
require a long train of facts and labored arguments to do away 
the impression, even if we were sure of the honesty and wisdom 
of the person who undertook to refute it. A flippant jest is as 
good a test of truth as a solid bribe; and there are serious sophis- 
tries. 

Soul-killing lies, and truths that work small good," 

as well as idle pleasantries. Of this we may be sure, that ridicule 
fastens on the vulnerable points of a cause, and finds out the 
weak sides of an argument; if those who resort to it sometimes 
rely too much on its success, those who are chiefly annoyed by it 
almost always are so with reason, and cannot be too much on 
their guard against deserving it. Before we can laugh at a thing, 
its absurdity must at least be open and palpable to common 
apprehension. Ridicule is necessarily built on certain supposed 
facts, whether true or false, and on their inconsistency with 
certain acknowledged maxims, whether right or wrong. It is, 
therefore, a fair test, if not of philosophical or abstract truth, at 
least of what is truth according to public opinion and common 
sense; for it can only expose to instantaneous contempt that 
which is condemned by public opinion, and is hostile to the 
common sense of mankind. Or to put it differently, it is the test 
of the quantity of truth that there is in our favorite prejudices. 
To show how nearly allied wit is thought to be to truth, it is not 
imusual to say of any person — “Such a one is a man of sense, for 
though he said nothing, he laughed in the right place.” Allitera- 
tion comes in here under the head of a certain sort of verbal wit; 

"Lamb, John WoeivU, n, u, gi. 
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or, by pointing the expression, sometimes points the sense. 
Mr. Grattein’s wit or eloquence (I don’t know by what nan^ to 
call it) would be nothing without this accompaniment. Spe. k- 
ing of some ministers whom he did not like, he said, “Their only 
means of government are the guinea and the gallows.” There 
can scarcely, it must be confessed, be a more effectual mode of 
political conversion than one of these applied to a man’s friends, 
and the other to himself. The fine sarcasm of Junius on the 
effect of the supposed ingratitude of the Duke of Grafton at 
court — “The instance might be painful, but the principle would 
please”® — notivithstandmg the profound insight into human 
nature it implies, would hardly pass for wit without the allitera- 
tion, as some poetry would hardly be acknowledged as such 
without the rhyme to clench it. A quotation or a hackneyed 
phrase dextrously turned or wrested to another purpose has 
often the effect of the liveliest wit. An idle fellow who had only 
fourpence left in the world, which had been put by to pay for 
the baking some meat for his dinner, went and laid it out to buy 
a new string for a guitar An old acquaintance, on hearing this 
story, repeated those lines out of the “Allegro” — 

And ever against eating cares 

Lap me m soft Lydian airs ® 

The reply of the author of the periodical paper called the World 
to a lady at church, who, seeing him look thoughtful, asked what 
he was thinking of — “The next World” — is a perversion of an 
established formula of language, something of the same kind. 
Rhymes are sometimes a species of wit, where there is an alter- 
nate combination and resolution or decomposition of the ele- 
ments of sound, contrary to our usual division and classification 
of them in ordinary speech, not unlike the sudden separation 
and reunion of the component parts of the machinery in a 
pantomime The author who excels infinitely the most in this 
way IS the writer of Hudibras. He also excels in the invention of 
single words and names which have the effect of wit by sounding 
big, and meaning nothing — ^“full of sound and fury, sigmfying 
nothing.” But of the artifices of this author’s burlesque style I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter It is not always easy to 
distinguish between the wit of words and that of things; “For 
thin partitions do their bounds divide.” Some of the late 
ojumiu, Letter xux. 


““L’AUegro,” 135-136. 
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Mr. Curran’s bons mots or jeux d’ esprit might be said to owe 
their birth to this sort of equivocal generation, or were a happy 
mixture of verbal wit and a lively and picturesque fancy of legal 
acuteness in detecting the variable applications of words, and of 
a mind apt at perceiving the ludicrous m external objects. 
“Do you see anything ridiculous in this wigi”’ said one of his 
brother judges to him “Nothing but the head” was the answer. 
Now here instantaneous advantage was taken of the slight 
technical ambiguity in the construction of language, and the 
matter-of-fact is flung into the scale as a thumping makeweight 
After all, verbal and accidental strokes of wit, though the most 
surprising and laughable, are not the best and most lasting. 
That wit IS the most refined and effectual which is founded on 
the detection of unexpected likeness or distinction in things, 
rather than m words It is more severe and galling — that is, it is 
more unpardonable though less surprising, m proportion as the 
thought suggested is more complete and satisfactory from its 
being inherent m the nature of the things themselves Haeret 
lateri lethalis arundo Truth makes the greatest libel; and it is 
that which barbs the darts of wit The Duke of Buckingham’s 
saying, “Laws are not, like women, the worse for being old,” 
is an instance of a harmless truism and the utmost malice of wit 
united. This is, perhaps, what has been meant by the distinction 
between true and false wit Mr Addison, indeed, goes so far as 
to make it the exclusive test of true wit that it will bear transla- 
tion into another language “ — that is to say, that it does not 
depend at all on the form of expression But this is by no means 
the case. Swift would hardly have allowed of such a straitlaced 
theory to make havoc with his darling conundrums, though 
there is no one whose serious wit is more that of things, as oppiosed 
to a mere play either of words or fancy I ought, I believe, to 
have noticed before, in speaking of the difference between wit 
and humor, that wit is often pretended absurdity, where the 
person overacts or exaggerates a certain part with a conscious 
design to expose it as if it were another person, as when Man- 
drake in the Twin Rivals says, “This glass is too big, carry it 
away. I’ll drink out of the bottle ” On the contrary, when Sir 

“®Cf “On the Ck)nversation of Authorg,” in The Plain Speaker 

^^Aeneid, iv, 73 “Fast in her side clings the deadly reed ** 

** Buckingham’s Speech on the Dissolution of Parliament (1676) 

**Speetatorf no 61 “Farquhar, Twin Rivals, n, u, 18-19. 
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Hugh Evans says, very innocently, “ ’Od’s plessed will, I will 
not be absence at the grace,”*® though there is here a great deal 
of humor, there is no wit This kmd of wit of the humorist, where 
the person makes a butt of himself and exhibits his own absurdi- 
ties or foibles purposely in the most pointed and glaring lights, 
runs through the whole of the character of Falstaff and is, in 
truth, the principle on which it is founded It is an irony directed 
against one’s self Wit is, in fact, a voluntary act of the mind or 
exercise of the invention, showing the absurd and ludicrous 
consciously, whether in ourselves or another Cross-readings, 
where the blunders are designed, are wit, but, if anyone were to 
light upon them through ignorance or accident, they would be 
merely ludicrous 

It might be made an argument of the intrinsic superiority of 
poetry or imagination to wit, that the former does not admit of 
mere verbal combinations Whenever they do occur, they are 
uniformly blemishes It requires something more solid and sub- 
stantial to raise admiration or passion. The general forms and 
aggregate masses of our ideas must be brought more into play 
to give weight and magnitude Imagination may be said to be 
the finding out something similar in things generally alike, or 
with like feelings attached to them; while wit principally aims 
at finding out something that seems the same, or amounts to a 
momentary deception where you least expected it, namely, in 
things totally opposite. The reason why more slight and partial, 
or merely accidental and nominal resemblances serve the pur- 
poses of wit, and indeed characterize its essence as a distinct 
operation and faculty of the mind, is that the object of ludicrous 
poetry is naturally to let down and lessen, and it is easier to let 
down than to raise up, to weaken than to strengthen, to dis- 
connect our sympathy from passion and power than to attach 
and rivet it to any object of grandeur or interest, to startle and 
shock our preconceptions by incongruous and equivocal combi- 
nations than to confirm, enforce, and expand them by powerful 
and lasting associations of ideas, or striking and true analogies. 
A slight cause is sufficient to produce a slight effect. To be in- 
different or skeptical requires no effort; to be enthusiastic and 
in earnest requires a strong impulse and collective power. Wit 
and humor (comparatively speaking, or taking the extremes to 
judge of the gradations by) appeal to our indolence, our vanity, 

^^Merrjf Wives of Windsor, i, i, 276. 
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our weakness, and insensibility; serious and impassioned poetry 
appeals to our strength, our magnanimity, our virtue, and 
humanity. Anything is sufficient to heap contempt up)on an 
object; even the bare suggestion of a mischievous allusion to 
what IS improper dissolves the whole charm, and puts an end to 
our admiration of the sublime or beautiful. Reading the finest 
passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost in a false tone will make it 
seem insipid and absurd. The caviling at, or invidiously point- 
ing out, a few slips of the pen will embitter the pleasure or alter 
our opinion of a whole work and make us throw it down in 
disgust. The critics are aware of this vice and infirmity in our 
nature and play upon it with periodical success. The meanest 
weapons are strong enough for this kind of warfare, and the 
meanest hands can wield them. Spleen can subsist on any kind 
of food. The shadow of a doubt, the hint of an inconsistency, a 
word, a look, a syllable, will destroy our best-formed convicUons 
What puts this argument in as striking a point of view as any- 
thing IS the nature of parody or burlesque, the secret of which 
lies merely in transposing or applying at a venture to anything, 
or to the lowest objects, that which is applicable only to certain 
given things or to the highest matters. “From the sublime to 
the ridiculous there is but one step.”® The slightest want of 
unity of impression destroys the sublime; the detection of the 
smallest incongruity is an infallible ground to rest the ludicrous 
upon. But in serious poetry, which aims at riveting our affec- 
tions, every blow must tell home. The missing a single time is 
fatal, and undoes the spell. We see how difficult it is to sustain a 
continued flight of impressive sentiment how easy it must be 
then to travesty or burlesque it, to flounder into nonsense, and 
be witty by playing the fool. It is a common mistake, however, 
to suppose that parodies degrade, or imply a stigma on the 
subject; on the contrary, they in general imply something serious 
or sacred m the originals. Without this, they would be good for 
nothing, for the immediate contrast would be wanting, and with 
this they are sure to tell. The best parodies are, accordingly, the 
best and most striking things reversed. Witness the common 
travesties of Homer and Vergil. Mr. Canning’s court parodies 
on Mr. Southey’s popular odes ® are also an instance in point 

**Cf Napoleon’s sublime au ridicule 1/ n\y a qu'un pas^* the original of which u 

probably to be found in Paine’s Age oj Reason, Pt u, note. 

•^In the Antt^Jacobin (i797*“i798) 
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(I do not know which were the cleverest); and the best of the 
Rejected Addresses'^ is the parody on Grabbe, though I do not 
certainly think that Grabbe is the most ridiculous poet now 
living. 

Lear and the Fool are the sublimest instance I know of passion 
and wit united, or of imagination unfolding the most tremendous 
sufferings, and of burlesque on passion playing with it, aiding 
and relieving its intensity by the most pointed, but familiar and 
indifferent illustrations of the same thing m different objects, 
and on a meaner scale. The Fool’s reproaching Lear with 
“making his daughters his mothers,”®* his snatches of proverbs 
and old ballads, “The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
that it had its head bit off by its young,” and “Whoop jug, I 
know when the horse follows the cart,”“ are a running com- 
mentary of trite truisms, pointing out the extreme folly of the 
infatuated old monarch and in a manner reconciling us to its 
inevitable consequences. 

Lastly, there is a wit of sense and observation, which consists 
in the acute illustration of good sense and practical wisdom, by 
means of some far-fetched conceit or quaint imagery. The 
matter is sense, but the form is wit. Thus the lines in Pope — 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own — 

are witty, rather than poetical, because the truth they convey is 
a mere dry observation on human life, without elevation or 
enthusiasm, and the illustration of it is of that quaint and familiar 
kind that is merely curious and fanciful. Gowley is an instance 
of the same kind in almost all his writings. Many of the jests and 
witticisms in the best comedies are moral aphorisms and rules 
for the conduct of life, sparkling with wit and fancy in the mode 
of expression The ancient philosophers also abounded in the 
same kind of wit, in telling home truths in the most unexpected 
manner. In this sense Aesop was the greatest wit and moralist 
that ever lived. Ape and slave, he looked askance at human 
nature, and beheld its weaknesses and errors transferred to 

"Rguled Addresses, written by James and Horace Smith This parody by James 
Smith, published 1812 

"JCtng Lear, i, iv, 188, text reads “ thou madest thy daughters thy mother ” 

"’Correct quotation reads “May not an ass know when the cart draws the 
horse’ Whoop jug, I love thee” (King Lear, 1, iv, 244-24^), 

*^£sstiy on Onttasm, 11 9-10. 
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another species Vice and virtue were to him as plain as any 
objects of sense He saw in man a talking, absurd, obstinate, 
proud, angry animal; and clothed these abstractions with wings, 
or a beak, or tail, or claws, or long ears, as they appeared em- 
bodied in these hieroglyphics m the brute creation. His moral 
philosophy is natural history. He makes an ass bray wisdom, 
and a frog croak humanity The store of moral truth, and the 
fund of invention in exhibiting it m eternal forms, palpable and 
intelligible, and delightful to children and grown persons, and 
to all ages and nations, are almost miraculous. The invention of 
a fable is to me the most enviable exertion of human genius, it is 
the discovering a truth to which there is no clue, and which, 
when once found out, can never be forgotten I would rather 
have been the author of Aesop’s Fables, than of Euclid’s Elements' 
That popular entertainment. Punch and the Puppet Show, owes 
part of its irresistible and universal attraction to nearly the same 
principle of inspiring inanimate and mechanical agents with 
sense and consciousness The drollery and wit of a piece of wood 
is doubly droll and farcical Punch is not merry in himself, but 
“he IS the cause of heartfelt mirth in other men.” The wires 
and pulleys that govern his motions are conductors to carry off 
the spleen, and all “that perilous stuff that weighs upon the 
heart.” If we see a number of people turning the corner of a 
street, ready to burst with secret satisfaction, and with their 
faces bathed in laughter, we know what is the matter — that they 
are just come from a puppet show. Who can see three little 
painted, patched-up figures, no bigger than one’s thumb, strut, 
squeak and gibber, sing, dance, chatter, scold, knock one another 
about the head, give themselves airs of importance, and “imi- 
tate humanity most abominably,” without laughing im- 
moderately^ We overlook the farce and mummery of human 
life in little, and for nothing; and what is still better, it costs 
them who have to play in it nothing We place the mirth, and 
glee, and triumph to our own account; and we know that the 
bangs and blows they have received go for nothing as soon as the 
showman puts them up in his box and marches off quietly with 
them, as jugglers of a less amusing description sometimes march 
off with the wrongs and rights of mankind in their pockets! 
— I have heard no bad judge of such matters say that “he liked 
a comedy better than a tragedy, a farce better than a comedy, a 
■Cf Htmy IV, Pt n, i, u, 1 1 **Macbeth, v, m, 44 m, u, 39. 
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pantomime better than a farce, but a puppet show best of all ” 
I look upon It, that he who invented puppet shows was a greater 
benefactor to his species than he who invented operas ' 

I shall conclude this imperfect and desultory sketch of wit 
and humor with Barrow’s celebrated description of the same 
subject He says, “But first it may be demanded, what the thing 
we speak of is, or what this facetiousness doth import; to which 
question I might reply, as Democritus did to him that asked the 
definition of a man — Hts that which, we all see and know, and one 
better apprehends what it is by acquaintance than I can inform 
him by description It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multi- 
form, appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so many 
garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, 
that It seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notice 
thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus or to define the figure 
of fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite tale, sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or 
the affinity of their sound, sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
luminous expression, sometimes it lurketh under an odd simili- 
tude Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly divert- 
ing or cleverly restoring an objection, sometimes it is couched 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 
in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradic- 
tions, or in acute nonsense, sometimes a scenical representation 
of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or 
gesture passeth for it; sometimes an affected simplicity, some- 
times a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being, sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose; often it 
consisted! in one knows not what and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, 
being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings 
of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the 
simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and knoweth 
things by), which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit 
or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, showing in it 
some wonder and breathing some delight thereto. It raiseth 
admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a 
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special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit 
more than vulgar it seeming to argue a rare quickness of parts 
that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a notable skill 
that he can dextrously accommodate them to a purpose before 
him, together with a lively briskness of humor, not apt to damp 
those sportful flashes of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such 
persons are termed eiriS^toi, dextrous men and eCrpoiroi, men of 
facile or versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all 
things, or turn all things to themselves ) It also procureth delight 
by gratifying curiosity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty 
(as monsters, not for their beauty but their rarity; as juggling 
tricks, not for their use but their abstruseness, are beheld with 
pleasure); by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts; 
by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit, by provoking to such 
dispositions of spirit, in way of emulation or complaisance, and 
by seasoning matter, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an 
unusual and thence grateful tang ” 

I will only add by way of general caution that there is noth- 
ing more ridiculous than laughter without a cause, nor anything 
more troublesome than what are called laughing people. A 
professed laugher is as contemptible and tiresome a character 
as a professed wit the one is alwa>"s contriving something to 
laugh at, the other is always laughing at nothing. An excess of 
levity is as impertinent as an excess of gravity A character of 
this sort IS well personified by Spenser, in the Damsel of the 
Idle Lake — 


— Who did assay 

To laugh at shaking of the leaves light “ 

Anyone must be mainly ignorant or thoughtless who is sur- 
prised at everything he sees, or wonderfully conceited who 
expects everything to conform to his standard of propriety. 
Clowns and idiots laugh on all occasions, and the common fail- 
ing of wishing to be thought satirical often runs through whole 
families in country places, to the great annoyance of their 
neighbors To be struck with incongruity in whatever comes 
before us does not argue great comprehension or refinement of 
perception, but rather a looseness and flipp2mcy of mind and 

^‘Barrow’s Works, Sennon 14 

** Spenser, Faerie Queeru, Bk n, vi, 7 

Sometimes to do him laugh, she would assay 
To laugh at shaking of t& leaves hght, 
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temper which prevents the individual from connecting any two 
ideas steadily or consistently together. It is owing to a natural 
crudity and precipitateness of the imagination which assimilates 
nothing properly to itself. People who are always laughing, at 
length laugh on the wrong side of their faces, for they cannot 
get others to laugh with them. In like manner, an affectation of 
wit by degrees hardens the heart and spoils good company and 
good manners. A perpetual succession of good things puts an 
end to common conversation. There is no answer to a jest, but 
another; and, even where the ball can be kept up in this way 
without ceasing, it tires the patience of the bystanders, and runs 
the speakers out of breath Wit is the salt of conversation, not 
the food 

The four chief names for comic humor out of our own lan- 
guage are Aristophanes and Lucian among the ancients, Molifire 
and Rabelais among the moderns. Of the two first I shall say, 
for I know, but little I should have liked Aristophanes better 
if he had treated Socrates less scurvily, for he has treated him 
most scurvily both as to wit and argument. His Plutus and his 
Birds are striking instances, the one of dry humor, the other of 
airy fancy. Lucian is a writer who appears to deserve his full 
fame: he has the licentious and extravagant wit of Rabelais, but 
directed more uniformly to a purpose; and his comic produc- 
tions are interspersed with beautiful and eloquent descriptions, 
full of sentiment, such as the exquisite account of the fable of 
the halcyon®^ put into the mouth of Socrates, and the heroic 
eulogy on Bacchus, which is conceived in the highest strain of 
glowing panegyric. 

The two other authors I proposed to mention are modern, 
and French Moliere, however, in the spirit of his writings, is 
almost as much an English as a French author — quite a barbare 
in all in which he really excelled He was unquestionably one 
of the greatest comic geniuses that ever lived a man of infinite 
wit, gaiety, and invention — ^full of life, laughter, and whim. But 
it cannot be denied that his plays are in general mere farces, 
without scrupulous adherence to nature, refinement of character, 
or common probability. The plots of several of them could not 
be carried on for a moment without a perfect collusion between 
the parties to wink at contradictions, and act in defiance of the 
evidence of their senses For instance, take the Medean ttudgre lui 
•>Scholar> do not any longer attribute this fable to Lucian. 
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(the “Mock Doctor”), m which a common woodcutter takes 
upon himself and is made successfully to support through a 
whole play, the character of a learned physician, without exciting 
the least suspicion, and yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of 
the plot. It IS one of the most laughable and truly comic produc- 
tions that can well be imagined The rest of his lighter pieces, 
the Bourgeois gentilhomme, Monsieur Pourceaugnac, George Dandin 
(or Barnaby BriUle),^ etc., are of the same description — gratuitous 
assumptions of character, and fanciful and outrageous cari- 
catures of nature. He indulges at his peril in the utmost 
license of burlesque exaggeration, and gives a loose to the intoxi- 
cation of his animal spirits. With respect to his two most labored 
comedies, the Tartu/e and Misanthrope, I confess that I find them 
rather hard to get through they have much of the improbability 
and extravagance of the others, united with the endless common- 
place prosing of French declamation What can exceed, for 
example, the absurdity of the Misanthrope, who leaves his 
mistress, after every proof of her attachment and constancy, for 
no other reason than that she will not submit to the technical 
Jormality of going to live with him m a wilderness^ The characters, 
again, which Celimene gives of her female friends, near the 
opening of the play, are admirable satires (as good as Pope’s 
characters of women), but not exactly in the spirit of comic 
dialogue The strictures of Rousseau on this play, m his Letter 
to D’Alembert, are a fine specimen of the best philosophical 
criticism.*’ The same remarks apply m a greater degree to the 
Tartufe. The long speeches and reasonings in this play tire one 
almost to death they may be very good logic, or rhetoric, or 
philosophy, or anything but comedy If each of the parties had 
retained a special pleader to speak his sentiments, they could 
not have appeared more verbose or intricate The improbability 
of the character of Orgon is wonderful This play is in one point 
of view invaluable, as a lasting monument of the credulity of the 
French to all verbal professions of wisdom or virtue; and its 
existence can only be accounted for from that astonishing and 
tyrannical predominance which words exercise over things in 
the mind of every Frenchman The £cole des femmes, from which 
Wycherley has borrowed his Country Wife, with the true spirit of 
original genius, is, m my judgment, the masterpiece of Molifere. 

“Play based on Mohferc’s George Dandm (1791) 

““LettrciM & MemhetX” Petits ckejs-d' oeuvre {cd. Firnun-Didot), pp 405 ff 
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The set speeches in the original play, it is true, would not be 
borne on the English stage, nor indeed on the French, but that 
they are carried off by the verse The Critique de Pkole des Jemmes, 
the dialogue of which is prose, is written in a very different style 
Among other things, this little piece contains an exquisite, and 
almost unanswerable defense of the superiority of comedy over 
tragedy ™ Moliere was to be excused for taking this side of the 
question. 

A writer of some pretensions among ourselves has reproached 
the French with “an equal want of books and men ” There is 
a common French print, in which Moliere is represented reading 
one of his plays in the presence of the celebrated Ninon de I’En- 
clos, to a circle of the wits and first men of his own time Among 
these are the great Corneille, the tender, faultless Racine, Fon- 
taine, the artless old man, unconscious of immortality, the ac- 
complished St Evremond, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the 
severe anatomizer of the human breast, Boileau, the flatterer of 
courts and judge of men ' Were these men nothing^ They have 
passed for men (and great ones) hitherto, and though the preju- 
dice is an old one, I should hope it may still last our time 

Rabelais is another name that might have saved this unjust 
censure The wise sayings and heroic deeds of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel ought not to be set down as nothing I have already 
spoken my mind at large of this author,’* but I cannot help 
thinking of him here, sitting in his easy chair, with an eye lan- 
guid with excess of mirth, his lip quivering with a new-born 
conceit, and wiping his beard after a well-seasoned jest, with his 
pen held carelessly in his hand, his wine flagons, and his books of 
law, of school divinity, and physic, before him, which were his 
jest books, whence he drew endless stores of absurdity, laughing 
at the world and enjoying it by turns, and making the world 
laugh with him again, for the last three hundred years, at his 
teeming wit and its own prolific follies Even to those who have 
never read his works, the name of Rabelais is a cordial to the 
spirits, and the mention of it cannot consist with gravity or spleen ' 

Critique de Nicole des Jemmes^ sc vi 

’^**£qually a want of books and men,” Wordsworth, Foems Dedicated to National 
Independence and Liberty^ p xv 

”Sec Lectures on the English Poets {Worksj cd P P Howe), V, iij-113. 
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^Charles Lamb won immortality as the author of Essays of Elta, which 
included such unsurpassable informal essays as his “Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig” and “Old China ” )E ven the scholars do not always seem 
to remember that he wrote more abo ut books and authors than any 
other suDiect. and second most atx mt actors, a suhiect e lr>«ely alcm tr» 
literature . (Also there is wide disagreement as to the value of his literary 
criticism, j T he late Professor Samtsburv was mchned to agree with 
Hazlitt that Lamb was capricious, dilettantish, anri hlrely tn 
n o beauties b ut wh at are concealed fro m miperfirial pyf«, anH nvwlnnlf 
all that are obvious t o the vulgar part of mankind,” ' But perhaps this 
is only a way of saying that Lamb never attempted systematic or ex- 
haustive criticism He regarded all his writings as the products of an_ 
amateur, and his criticisms arc decidedly impromptu and private in 
Sature. ' Nevertheless, there are undoubtedly many who agree with Mr. 
Blunden, Lamb’s recent delightful biographer, when he declares that 
Lamb was “the most perceptive, bold and appropriate critic of Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries who had yet spoken, for not even 
Colendge, lecturing in 1808 and again in 1810 and 181 1, had presented 
the old drama with such fullness of reading and finished utterances ” * 
^ The candor, huma nity, and humor of Lamb make it difficult t o 
pigeonhole him He hated sham and d ullness of all kind s, whet her in 
his Iriend s or enemies', "afid on occasion his sincerity offended his friend s 
Coleridge and^Wordsworth-=^specially in HLT review of Lyrical Ballads. 
Though definitely belonging to the romantic movement. Lamb never 
renounced Pope. Prior, Shenstone, Swift, Defoe, and other great writers 
of their period \His greatest love was for 'the Elizabethans, though he 
was also fond of Burton and Sir Thomas Browne J 

Lamb’s theories of literature are implied rather than definitely sta ted. 
In general they are those of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt/anH Leigh 
Hunt, yet, as Blunden cautions, these critics did not bother to square 

Kjcorge Samtsbury, A History of Criltcism (New York, 1904), III, 338 

'Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb ami Hu Contemporaries (New York, 1933), p. iio. 
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their theories exactly with those of their neighbors, “but their main 
harmony was none the worse for that Lamb wtis concerned with 
the total impression, he was a personal and half-pnvate judge ( ^is 
method was chiefly that of catchmg the spu-it of the authors under 
discussion and conveying it to his reade rs ) 

This sort of criticism, delightful as it is to read, is dangerous to com- 
ment upon Take Lamb’s charming essay “On Artificial Comedy,” for 
example The main thesis so offended the pompous Macaulay that he 
made a serious and almost impassioned reply,* and many a teacher has 
taken it seriously as an extenuation of the licentious Restoration comedy, 
but Brander Matthews has argued fairly convincingly that “he never 
meant seriously that the Restoration Comedies are sound and whole- 
some works, as refreshing in their austere morality as the Fathers ” 
For “a humorist sees things as no one else does He notes a tiny truth, 
and he likes it, and straightway he raises it to the n<’>, and, lo ' it is a 
paradox v/ 

Brander Matthews also saw another paradox in Lamb’s opinion “that 
the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for performance on a stage 
than those of almost any other dramatist whatever,” * and regarded it 
as simple-minded to take Lamb literally “The light plays of Wycherley 
and of Farquhar did not oflend Charles Lamb, and the wit delighted 
him To him the comedies of Shakespeare lost somewhat of their range 
and elevation when seen across the footlights of the stage ” ^ But to the 
average reader it will probably seem that Lamb was entirely serious in 
his firm belief that the great tragic heroes are too subtle to be com- 
pletely recreated on the stage, and this belief was certainly taken seri- 
ously enough by his contemporaries and the later romantics who wrote 
^HeiT “closet dramas ” But be that as it may, Lamb has remained forj 
several generations one of the most exquisite revealers of hidden beauties 
and IS at le^ one impressionisuc critic who will undoubtedly contmuc 
to live 

It is believed by Mr Blunden that many of Lamb’s journalistic essays 
and occasional book reviews have never been collected, and no doubt 
only a small portion of his brilliant and clever literary and cntical 


*Blunden, at , p 95 

*See his “Comedy of the Restoration,” which he wrote as a review of Leigh 
Hunt’s edition of the Dramatic Works of Wycherlry, Congreve, and Farquhar for flie 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1841 

*The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, ed by Brander Matthews (New York, 
1891), pp lO-Il 

'Lamb, “On the Tragedies of Shakespeare, Considered with Reference to Their 
Fitness for State Representation.” ^Matthews, ci< , p ii. 
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opinions ever got recorded for posterity. But his published works, from 
Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets (1808) to the Last Essays of Elia 
(1833), are rich m observations on art and literature 
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ON THE ARTIFICIAL COMEDY OF THE 
LAST CENTURY {selectimY 
1822 

The artificial comedy, or comedy of manners, is quite extinct 
on our stage Congreve and Farquhar show their h eads once in 
seven years only, to be exploded and put down instantly The 
times cannot bear them. Is it for a few wild speeches, an occa- 
sional license of dialogue^ I think not altogether. The business 
of their drama tic char acters will not stand the moral test(»-We 
screw evSythlng up to that Idle gallantry in a fiction, a dream, 
the passing pageant of an evening, startles us in the same way as 
the alarming indications of profligacy m a son or ward in real 
life should startle a parent or guardian We have no such middle 
emotions as dramatic interests left We see a stage libertine 
playing his loose pranks of two hours’ duration, and of no after 
consequence, with the severe eyes which inspect real vices with 
their bearings upon two worlds We ar e spectators t o a plot or 
i ntrigue (not reducible m life to the point of stnet morali^), and 
take it all for truth We substitute a reaTfor a dramatic person, 
and judge him accordingly We try him in our courts, from 
which there is no appeal to the dramatis personae, his peers We 
have been spoiled with — not senumental comedy — but a tyrant 
far more pernicious to our pleasures which has succeeded to it, 
the exclusive ^d all-devounng drama of common life; where 
t he mo ral po int is everything^ where, instead of the fictitious 
half-believed personages of the stage (the phantoms of old 
comedy), we recognize ourselves, our brothers, aunts, kinsfolk, 
allies, patrons, enemies — the same as in life — ^with an interest 
in what is going on so hearty and substantial that we cannot 
afford our moral judgment, in its deepest and most vital results, 
to compromise or slumber for a moment What is there transact- 
ing, by no modification is made to affect us in any other manner 
than the same events or characters would do m our relation- 
ships of life. We carry our fireside concerns to the theater with 
us. We do not go thither like our ancestors, to escape from 
the pressure of reality so much as to confirm our experience of it; 
to make assurance double, and take a bond of fate. We must 
live our toilsome lives twice over, as it was the mournful privilege 

‘The second of three essays on “The Old Actors,” pubhshed in the London Mag- 
aone (April, iSaa) 
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of Ulysses to descend twice to the shades. All that neutral 
ground of character which stood between vice and virtue, or 
which in fact was indifferent to neither, where neither properly 
was called in question, that happy breathing-place from the 
burden of a perpetual moral questioning — the sanctuary and 
quiet Alsatia of hunted casuistry — is broken up and defranchised, 
as injurious to the interests of society. The privileges of the 
place are taken away by law. We dare not dally with images, 
or names, of wrong. We bark like foolish dogs at sha dow s. W e 
dread infection from the sce nic repr esentation.xif, disorder, and 
fe^. a pai nted pu stule . I n our anxiety that ou r morality should 
not take cold, we wrap it up m a great blanke t surtQiit of pre- 
caution against the breeze and sunshme. 

i confess for myself that (with no great delinquencies to 
answer for) I am glad for a season to take an airing beyond the 
diocese of the strict conscience — not to live always in the pre- 
cincts of the law courts — but now and then, for a dream-while 
or so, to imagine a world with no meddling restrictions — to get 
into recesses, whither the hunter cannot follow me — 

— Secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove * 

I come back to my cage and my restraint the fresher and more 
healthy for it. I wear mv shackles more contentedly for having 
respired the breath of an imaginary freedom I do not know 
how It is with others, but I feel the better always for the p erusal 
of one of Congreve’s — nav. why should I not add even of Wycher- 
ley’s^ — comedies. I am the gayer at least for it; and I cou ld never 
c onnect those sports of a witty fa nry in any shapi» with any 
result to be drawn fr om the m -to imitation in real life. T hey acp 
a world of themselves almn sf as miirh as fairyland Take One of 
their characters, male or female (with few exceptions they are 
alike), and place it in a modern play, and my virtuous indigna- 
tion shall rise against the profligate wretch as warmly as the 
Catos of the pit could desire; because m a modern play I am to 
judge of the right and the wrong. Th e standard of {)olice is t he 
measure of political justice. The atmosphere will blight it, it 
dannot live here, it nas got into a moral world, where it has no 
busmess, from which it must needs fall headlong; as dizzy and 

’Milton, *‘11 Peiueraso,” U. sS-sa 
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incapable of making a stand as a Swedenborgian bad spirit that 
has wandered unawares mto the sphere of one of his Good Men 
or Angels But in its own world do we feel the creature is so 
■'Very bad? — ^The Famalls, and the Mirabels,® the Dorimants® 
and the Lady Touchwoods,® in their own sphere, do not oifend 
my moral sense, in fact, they do not appeal to it at all. They 
seem engaged in their proper element. They break through no 
laws of conscious restraints. They know of none. They have 
got out of Christendom into the land — ^what shall I call it^ — of 
cuckoldry — the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, 
and the manners perfect freedo m. I t is altogether a speculative 
scene of things, which has no reference whatever to _the world 
that is_ ivjo gbog~~pers on can be justly o ffended as a spectator, 
Because no good person suffers oh ‘ffie~stage. Judged morally , 
every character in these plaj^^^^e Tew exceptions only are 
mistakes — is alike essentially vain and worthless The great art 
of Congreve is especially shown in this, that he has entirely 
excluded from his scenes — some little generosities in the part of 
Angelica ® perhaps excepted — not only anything like a faultless 
character, but any pretensions to goodness or good feelings 
whatsoever. Whether he did this designedly, or instinctively, 
the effect is as happy as the design (if design) was bold I used 
to wonder at the strange power which his Waj> of the World in 
particular possesses of interesting you all along in the pursuits 
of characters for whom you absolutely care nothing — ^for you 
neither hate nor love his personages — and I think it is owing to 
this very indifference for any that you endure the whole. He 
has spread a privation of moral light, I will call it, rather than 
by the ugly name of palpable darkness, over his creations; and 
his shadows flit before you without distinction or preference, 
^ad he introduced a good character, a single gush of moral 
feeling, a revulsion of the judgment to actual life and duties, the 
impertinent Goshen would have only lighted to the discovery 
of deformities, which now are none because we think them none. 

Translated into real life, the characters of his and his friend 
Wycherley’s dramas, are profligates and strumpets — the busi- 
ness of their brief existence, the undivided pursiiit of lawless 


'Cbaracten in Ckingreve’s Wqf of the World 
K3iaracter in Etherege’i Man of Mode 
'Character in Congreve’s Double Dealer 
'Character m Congreve’s Love for Love 
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gallantry. No other spring of action, or possible motive of 
conduct, is recognized; prmciples which, umversally acted 
upon, must reduce this frame of things to a chaos. But we do 
them wrong m so translating them. No such effects are pro- 
duced in their world. When we are among them, we are amongst 
a chaotic people We are not to judge them by our us^es N^o 
reverend institutions are insulted by their proceedings-^^^r 
they have none among them. No peace of families is violated — 
for no family ties exist among them No purity of the marriag e 
bed is stained — for non e is supposed t o have a being. No deep 
^vtliuilS are disquieted, no holy wedlock bands are snapped 
asunder — ^for affection’s depth and wedded faith are not of the 
growth of that soil. There is neither right nor wrong — gratitude 
or Its opposite — claim or duty — paternity or sonship yOf what 
consequence is it to Virtue, or how is she at all concdfned about 
it, whether Sir Simon or Dapperwit steal away Miss Martha, 
or who IS the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir Paul Pliant’s children?’ 

The whole is a passing pageant, where we should sit as un- 
concerned at the issues, for life or death, as at the battle of 
the frogs and mice. But, like Don Quixote, we take part against 
the puppets, and quite as impertinently. We dare not con- 
template an Atlantis,* a scheme, out of which our coxcombical 
moral sense is for a little transitory ease excluded We have not 
the courage to imagine a state of things for which there is neither 
reward nor punishment. We cling to the painful necessities of 
shame and blame We would indict our very dreams. 

Amidst the mortifying circumstances attendant upon growing 
old, it is something to have seen the School for ScandcU in its glory 
This comedy grew out of Congreve and Wycherley, but gathered 
some allays of the sentimental comedy which followed theirs. 
It is impossible that it should be now acted, though it continues 
at long intervals to be announced in the bills. Its hero, when 
Palmer played it at least, was Joseph Surface. When I remember 
the gay boldness, the graceful solemn plausibility, the measured 
step, the insinuating voice — to express it in a word — the down- 
right acted villainy of the part, so different from the pressure of 
conscious, actual wickedness — the hypocritical assumption of 
hypocrisy — which made Jack so deservedly a favorite in that 
character, I must needs conclude the present generation of 
playgoers more virtuous than myself, or more dense I freely 
’CSharacters in Wychcrley*s l/tve tn a IVood ^Bsicon’s utopianistic commonwealth. 
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confess that he divided the palm with me with his better brother; 
that, in fact, I liked him quite as well. Not but there are passages 
— like that, for instance where Joseph is made to refuse a pittance 
to a poor relation — incongruities which Sheridan was forced 
upon by the attempt to join the artificial with the sentimental 
comedy, either of which must destroy the other — but over these 
obstructions Jack’s manner fioated him so lightly that a refusal 
from him no more shocked you than the easy complitmee of 
Charles gave you in reality any pleasure, you got over the paltry 
question as quickly as you could, to get back into the regions of 
pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns. The highly artificial 
manner of Palmer in this character counteracted every dis- 
agreeable impression which you might have received from the 
contrast, supposing them real, between the two brothers. You 
di d not believe m Toseph with the same faith with which you 
beheved in Charles. The latter was a pleasant reality, the fOfllier 
a no less pleasant poetical 1011 to it The comedy, I have said, is 
incongruous — a mixture ot tJongreve with sentimental in- 
compatibilities, the gaiety upon the whole is buoyant, but it 
required the consummate art of Palmer to reconcile the dis- 
cordant elements 

A player with Jack’s talents, if we had one now, would not 
dare to do the part 111 the same manner. He would instinctively 
avoid every turn which might tend to unrealize, and so to make 
the character fascinating He must take his cue from his specta- 
tors, who would expect a bad man and good man as rigidly 
opposed to each other as the deathbeds of those geniuses are 
contrasted in the prints, which, I am sorry to say, have disap- 
peared from the windows of my old friend Carrington Bowles, of 
St Paul’s Churchyard memory (an exhibition as venerable as the 
adjacent cathedral, and almost coeval) of the bad and good man 
at the hour of death, where the ghastly apprehensions of the 
former — and truly the grim phantom with his reality of a 
toasting fork is not to be despised — so finely contrast with the 
meek, complacent kissing of the rod, taking it in like honey and 
butter, with which the latter submits to the scythe of the gende 
bleeder. Time, who wields his lancet with the apprehensive 
finger of a popular young ladies’ surgeon. What flesh, like 
loving grass, would not covet to meet halfway the stroke of 
such a delicate mower? — John Palmer was twice an actor m 
this exquisite part .... 
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S hell ey’s Defeim of P^try is recognized as one of the three or four 
greatest critical essays in thc*Eng lish language. | Though it lacks the 
novelty of VVoffflWbrth’s Preface, or even of Young’s Conjectures, its scope 
is as broad and its depth as profound as any criticism of its age The 
central themes of this essay are the foundation and nature of poetry, 
the effects of poetry upon society (comprising two thirds of the total 
bulk), the inspiration of the poet, and the poet’s influence for moral 
good Some of the minor themes are almost equally important, such 
as poetry in relation to history, the poet’s final rank (determined by a 
“jury of his peers impaneled from the selectest spirits of all time”). 
Romantic faith in the poet as prophet,* and thejise of jioetryjausoaal 
gnd political revolution 

11 The immediate provocation of Shelley’s Defense was Thomas Love 
'peacock’s sneering attack-on the jisclcssness of poetic arf in The Pour 
Ages of Poetry,^ but, as Dr White has pointed out, this essay is “thor- 
oughly . . a part of Shelley’s life and thought,”* and it therefore re- 
flects his literary sources and enunciates his whole philosophy of art 
and life Shelley was reading the Ion when heA’eceived Peacock’s Foux 
Ages,* and it is obvious from internal evidence in the Defense that he 
had a copy of Sidney’s Defense of Poeste near at hand when he wrote 
the reply.* Certainly his thought was influenced by both Plato and 


‘For interesting comments on this point, see Katherine Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, 
A History of Esthetics (New York, 1939), p 405 
'Edited with Introduction and notes by H F B Brett-Smith, in Peacock’s Four 
Ages of Poetry, Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, and Browning’s Essige on Sheltge (Oxford, 

igas)- 

•Newman Ivey White, Shelley (New York, 1940), II, 280 

•See letter to Peacock, February 15, 1821, pnnted by Roger Ingpen, ed , The 
Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, a vols (London, 1914), II, 847 

The Defense was written m 1821 and sent to Charles Ollier for publication, but 
it was not prmted until 1840, when Mary Shelley brought out Esscys, Letters from 
Abroad, Translations and Fragments (Edwaid Moxon, Dover Street, London) See 
Walter Peck, Shellty, His Life and Work (New York, 1927), II, 200 For the manu- 
script sources of the text see Lucas Verkoren, A Study of Shelleys “Defense of Poetry" 
(Aiuterdam, [1937?]), 39-48, for the prmted editions of the text, see tbtd , 
48-63 
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Sidney, and through Sidney he touched the stream of Renaissance 
tradition • A number of Shelley’s contemporaries had also written on 
poetic theory, and it is more than probable that he was familiar with 
their work.’ 

The Dtfense of Poetry begins with an analysis of the imagination of 
the poet Poets are the possessors of “The quick Dreams, the passion 
winged ministers of thought,”* which bring them into close contact 
with the good Imagination is “the prmciplc of synthesis” which “has 
for Its objects tho^ fOMS Which are comftion to universal nature and 
existmce Ttseif" Like all RuilianilClsiij, Shelley believes imagmation to 
be superior 10 reason, 15UI iippareiitly lie fbUfl'd difficulty m expressing 
his theory of the imagination, as the manuscript fragments published 
by Richard Garnett indicate,* "and indeed he might, for a full explana- 
tion of his doctrine of imagination as “the power of association” would 
involve him m a theory of knowledge Wordsworth’s “powers requisite 
for the production of poetry” ’J^,Sliflley attempted to blend m his one 
word, tmagtnation, and to derive thereby a purer essence of the ^rutb*“ 
poet’s imagination, then, through which he comes into 
contact with divine forces and is inspired to see and feel with greater 
power than ordinary me^^^^his idea Shelley probably derived from 
Plato, for m a similar manner Socrates explains to Ion the function of 
the poet in society and the divine origin of his inspiration “ Even in 
attributing the source of his mspiration to “intellectual beauty”’* 
^jettCy indicates his debt to Plato, as likewise in his belief that the poet 

’For a study of Shelley’s indebtedness to Sidney, see A S Cook, ed , Defense of 
Poetry (Boston, 1890), Introduction and notes, the influence of Plato is stressed by 
Brett-Smith, op cit , and Verkoren, op cit , 67-108 
’Newman I White, The Best of Shelley (New York, 1932), p 512, lists Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Hazhtt, Byron (letters to John Murray on ^wles and Pope) 
‘Adonats, ix 

*In one of these fragments which Garnett thought formed “part of the ongmal 
exordium of the ‘Defence of Poetry’ ” imagination is called “mind combining the 
elements of thought itself It has been termed the power of association, and on an 
accurate anatomy of the funchon of the mind, it would be difficult to assign any 
other origin to the mass of what we perceive and know than this power ’’ 

"These are Observabon and Description, Sensibility, Refleebon, Imagination 
and Fancy, and Invenbon — Preface of 1815 This prrface also contains a fuller 
descripbon of Wordsworth’s concept of the imaginabon 

’’Colendge seems to have had somewhat the same idea when he wrote “I reflect 
with delight, how httle a mere theory, though of his own workmanship, interferes 
with the processes of genmne imaginabon in a man of true poetac genius, who 
possesses, as Mr Wordsworth, if ever man did, most assuredly does possess, ‘The 
Vision and the Faculty divine’ ” (Biographta Literana, chap xvm) 

**/»», pp 533-534 (Jowett’s translabon) Cf Adonats, Liv 
i*Cf “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” and Prometheus Unbound, iv, 561-563, and 
compare Plato’s Symposium, which Sh^ey translated 
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sees more of the “deep truth” which is “imageless” than do other men. 
The poet is the first chain linking mankind with the Qiwihe It is the 
poet’s mission, then, to stir into consciousness the imagination of man- 
kind, thereby arousing man from a selfish consideration of himself “ 
Thus does Shelley answer Peacock’s accusation of the lack of utility 
in poetry by assertmg its high moral purpose — though he rejected 
the Renaissance theory of didacticism And what nobler function 
could the poet have than to awake and make free the mind and the 
imagination of man? 
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A DEFENSE OF POETRY {selections) 

1821 

According to one mode of regarding those two classes of 
mental action which are called reason and imagination, the 
former may be considered as mind contemplating the relations 
borne by one thought to another, however produced, and the 
latter as mind acting upon those thoughts so as to color them 
with its own light, and composmg from them, as from elements, 
other thoughts, each containing within itself the principle of 
its own integrity The one is the rd rroitiv,^ or the principle of 
synthesis, and has for its object those forms which are common 
to universal nature and existence itself, the other is the t 6 Xo^ljeiu,* 
or principle of analysis, and its action regards the relations of 
things simply as relations; considering thoughts, not in their 
integral unity, but as the algebraical representations which 
conduct to certain general results Reason is the enumeration 
of quantities already known; imagination is the perception of 
the value of those quantities, both separately and as a whole. 
Reason respects the differences, and imagination the similitudes 
of things. Reason is to the imagination as th e instrument to 
‘Act of creating ‘Act of reasoning, the form is grammatically incorrect. 
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t he agent, as the body to the spirit, as the aharinw tn thf; siih- 
stance. 

PPetry, in a gene r al se n se, may be defined to be “the e x- 
predion of th e imagination”; and poetry is connate with th e 
origin ot man. Man is an instrument over which a series of 
eternal and Internal impressions are driven, like the alterna- 
tions of an ever-changing wind over an Aeolian lyre, which 
move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But there is a 
principle within the human being, and perhaps within all sen- 
tient beings, which acts otherwise than in the lyre, and pro- 
duces not melody alone, but harmony, by an internal adjust- 
ment of the sounds and motions thus excited to the impressions 
which excite them. It is as if the lyre could accommodate its 
chords to the motions of that which strikes them, in a determined 
proportion of sound; even as the musician can accommodate 
his voice to the sound of the lyre A child at play by itself wiU 
express its delight by its voice and motions; and every inflection 
of tone and every gesture will bear exact relation to a corre- 
sponding antitype in the pleasurable impressions which awak- 
ened it; It will be the reflected image of that impression; and 
as the lyre trembles and sounds after the wind has died away, 
so the child seeks,' by prolonging in its voice and motions the 
duration of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness of the 
cause In relation to the objects which delight a child, these 
expressions are what poetry is to higher objects The savage 
(for the savage is to ages what the child is to years) expresses 
the emotions produced in him by surrounding objects in a 
similar manner, and language and gesture, together with plastic 
or pictorial imitation, become the image of the combined 
effect of those objects, and his apprehension of them. Man in 
society, with all his passions and his pleasures, next becomes the 
object of the passions and pleasures of man; an additional class 
of emotions produces an augmented treasure of expression, and 
language, gesture, and the imitative arts become at once the 
representation and the medium, the pencil and the picture, 
the chisel and the statue, the chord and the harmony. The 
social sympathies, or those laws from which, as from its ele- 
ments, society results, begin to develop themselves from the 
moment that two human beings coexist, the future is contained 
within the present, as the plant within the seed; and equality, 
diversity, unity, contrast, mutual dependence, become the prm- 
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ciples alone capable of affording the motives according to which 
the will of a social being is determined to action, inasmuch as he 
IS social, and constitute pleasure in sensation, virtue in senti- 
ment, beauty in art, truth in reasoning, and love in the inter- 
course of kind Hence men, even in the infancy of society, 
observe a certain order in their words and actions, distinct from 
that of the objects and the impressions represented by them, all 
expression being subject to the laws of that from which it pro- 
ceeds. But let us dismiss those more general considerations 
which might involve an inquiry into the principles of society 
itself, and restrict our view to the manner in which the imagina- 
tion is expressed upon its forms. 

In the youth of the world, men dance and sing and inutate 
natural objects, observing in these actions, as in all others, a 
certain rhythm or order. And, although all men observe a 
similar, they observe not the same order in the motions of the 
dance, in the melody of the song, in the combinations of lan- 
guage, in the series of their mutations of natural objects For 
there is a certain order or rhythm belonging to each of these 
classes of mimetic representation, from which the hearer and 
the spectator receive an mtenser and purer pleasure than from 
any other the sense of an approximation to this order has been 
called taste by modern writers. Every man, in the infancy of art, 
observes an order which approximates more or less closely to 
that from which this highest delight results, but the diversity is 
not sufficiently marked as that its gradations should be sensible, 
except in those instances where the predominance of this faculty 
of approximation to the beautiful (for so we may be permitted 
to name the relation between this highest pleasure and its cause) 
is very great. Those in whom it exists to excess are poets, in the 
most universal sense of the word; and the pleasure resulting 
from the manner in which they express the influence of society 
or nature upon their own minds, communicates itself to others, 
and gathers a sort of reduplication from the commumty. Their 
language is vitally metaphorical; that is, it marks the before 
unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates their appre- 
hension, until words, which represent them, become, through 
time, signs for portions or classes of thought instead cf pictures 
of integral thoughts; and then, if no new poets should arise to 
create afresh the associations which have been thus disorganized, 
language will be dead to all the nobler purposes of human inter- 
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course These similitudes or relations are finely said by Lord Bacon 
to be “the same footsteps of nature impressed upon the various 
subjects of the world”;* and he considers the faculty which per- 
ceives thpm as the storehouse of axioms common to all knowl- 
edge.t/tn the infancy of society every author is n ece s sarily a poe t, 
because language ttsSlf i fpoetry; a nd to be a poet is to appre- 
he nU C li e tiue a id the beautiful, in a word, the good which 
exists in the relation subsisting, first between existence and per- 
ception, and secondly between perception and expression 
Every original language near to its source is in itself the chaos 
of a cyclic poem, the copiousness of lexicography and the dis- 
tinctions of grammar are the works of a later age, and are 
merely the catalogue and the form of the creations of poetry. 

But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestruc- 
tible order, are not only the authors of language and of music, 
of the dance, and architecture, and statuary, and painting; 
they are the institutors of laws, and the founders of civil society, 
and the inventors of the arts of life, and the teachers who draw 
into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and the true that 
partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world which 
IS called religion Hence all original religions are allegorical, or 
susceptible of allegory, and, like Janus, have a double face of 
false and true. Poets, according to the circumstances of the age 
and nation in which they appeared, were called, in the earlier 
epochs of the world, legislators or prophets, a poet essentially 
comprises and unites both these characters * For he not only 
beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws 
according to which present thmgs ought to be ordered, but he 
beholds the future m the present, and his thoughts are the germs 
of the flower and the fruit of latest time Not that I assert poets 
to be prophets in the gross sense of the word, or that they can 
foretell the form as surely as they foreknow the spirit of events, 
such is the pretense of supersution, which would make poetry 
an attnbute of prophecy, rather than prophecy an attribute .of 
poetry. A poet participates in the eternal, the infimte, and the 
one; as far as relates to his conceptions, time and place and 

*Advancenunt oj Leammg, Bk u “The same footsteps of nature treadmg or print- 
ing upon several subjects or matters ” 

*Cf Sidney’s Drfeme oJ Poesu “Among the Romans a poet was called votes, 
which IS as much as a diviner, foresecr, or prophet ’’ Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Whitman had much to say about the poet as prophet, it was one of the fundamental 
critical concepts of the tune 
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number are not The grammatical forms which express the 
moods of time, and the difference of persons, and the distinction 
of place, are convertible with respect to the highest poetry 
without injuring it as poetry, and the choruses of Aeschylus, and 
the book of Job, and Dante’s Paradise, would afford, more than 
any other writings, examples of this fact, if the limits of this 
essay did not forbid citation. The creations of music, sculpture, 
and painting are illustrations still more decisive. 
v^Language, colo r, form, and r eligious and civil habits of 
action are all ^ tlie instruments and matmals of poet ry, they 
may be called poetry by that figure of speech which considers 
the effect as a synonym of the cayis e ,But poetry in a more re- 
stricted sense expresses those arrangements of language, and 
especially metrical language, w'hich are created by that imperial 
faculty whose throne is curtained within the invisible nature of 
I mail^^nd this springs from the nature itself of language, which 
IS a more direct representation of the actions and passions of our 
internal being, and is susceptible of more various and delicate 
combinations, than color, form, or motion, and is more plastic 
and obedient to the control of that faculty of which it is the 
creation For language is arbitrarily produced by the imagina- 
tion, and has relation to thoughts alone, but all other materials, 
instruments, and conditions of art have relations among each 
other which limit and interpose between conception and ex- 
pression The former is as a mirror which reflects, the latter as a 
cloud which enfeebles, the light of which both are mediums of 
communication Hence the fame of sculptors, painters, and 
musicians, although the intrinsic piowers of the great masters of 
these arts may yield in no degree to that of those who have em- 
ployed language as the hieroglyphic of their thoughts, has never 
equaled that of poets in the restricted sense of the term; as two 
performers of equal skill will produce unequal effects from a 
gpuitar and a harp The fame of legislators and founders of 
religions, so long as their institutions last, alone seems to exceed 
that of poets in the restricted sense; but it can scarcely be a 
question, whether, if we deduct the celebrity viduch their flattery 
of the gross opinions of the vulgar usually conciliates, together 
with that which belonged to them in their higher character of 
poets, any excess will remain 

We have thus circumscribed the word poetrji within the limits 
of that art which is the most familiar and the most perfect ex- 
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pression of the faculty itself It is necessary, however, to make 
the circle still narrower, and to determine the distinction be- 
tween measured and unmeasured language; for the popular 
division into oi^ose and verse is inadmissible m accurate phi- 
losophy. 

Sounds as well as thoughts have relation bQth bet\^en each 
other and towards that which they represent, and a perception 
of the order of those relations has always been found connected 
with a perception of the order of the relations of thoughts. 
Hence the language of poets has ever affected a sort of uniform 
and harmonious recurrence of sound, without which it were not 
poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable to the commu- 
nication of Its influence than the words themselves without 
reference to that peculiar order Hence the vanity of transla- ' 
tion; It were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might 
discover the formal principles of its color and odor, as to seek 
to transfuse from one language into another the creations of a 
poet. The plant must spring again from its seed, or it will bear 
no flower — and this is the burthen of the curse of Babel 

An observation of the regular mode of the recurrence of 
harmony in the language of poetical minds, together with its 
relation to music, produced meter, or a certain system of tra- 
ditional forms of harmony and language Yet it is by no means 
essential that a poet should accommodate his language to this 
traditional form, so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be 
observed. The practice is indeed convenient and popular, and 
to be preferred especially m such compiosition as includes much 
action, but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the 
example of his predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar 
versihcadon. The distinction between poets and prose writers 
is a vulgar error. The distinction between philosophers and 
poets has been anticipated. Plato was essentially a poet — the 
truth and splendor of his imagery and the melody of his lan- 
guage are the most intense that it is possible to conceive He 
rejected the harmony of the epic, dramatic, and lyrical forms 
because he sought to kindle a harmony in thoughts divested of 
shape and action, and he forbore to invent any regular plan of 
rhythm which would include, under determinate forms, the 
varied pauses of his style Cicero sought to imitate the cadence 
of his periods, but with little success. Lord Bacon was a poet 
His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies 
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the sense, no less them the almost superhuman wisdom of his phi- 
losophy satisfies the intellect, it is a strain which distends, and then 
bursts the circumference of the reader’s mind, and pours itself 
forth together with it into the universal element with which it 
has perpetual sympathy All the authors of revolutions in 
opinion are not only necessarily poets as they are inventors, nor 
even as their words unveil the permanent analogy of things by 
images which participate in the life of truth; but as their periods 
are harmonious and rhythmical, and contain in themselves the 
elements of verse, being the echo of the eternal music. Nor 2irc 
those supreme poets, who have employed traditional forms of 
rhythm on account of the form and action of their subjects, less 
capable of perceiving and teaching the truth of things than 
those who have omitted that form. Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Milton (to confine ourselves to modern writers) are philosophers 
of the very loftiest power 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth. 
(There is this difference between a story and a poem, that a 
story IS a catalogue of detached facts, which have no other 
connection than time, place, circumstance, cause, and effect; 
the other is the creation of actions according to the unchangeable 
forms of human nature, as existing in the mind of the Creator, 
which IS Itself the image of all other minds.® ^he one is partial, 
and applies only to a definite period of time, and a certain 
combination of events which can never again recur, the other 
is universal, and contains within itself the germ of a relation to 
whatever motives or actions have place in the possible varieties 
of human nature Time, which destroys the beauty and the use 
of the story of particular facts, stripped of the poetry which 
should invest them, augments that of poetry, and forever develops 
new and wonderful applications of the eternal truth which it 
contains. Hence epitomes have been called the moths of just 
history,® they eat out the poetry of it. A story of particular 
facts IS as a mirror which obscures and distorts that which should 
be beautiful poetry is a mirror which makes beautiful that which 
is distorted 

The parts of a composition may be poetical, without the 

^Gf Sidney’s Defense of Poesie^ ^’Hie historian, wanting the precept, is so bed, 
not to what should be but to what u, to the particular truth of things and not to 
tlu; general reason of things, that his example draweth no necessary consequence.’* 

‘Bacon’s Advanemmi of Dearmng^ Bk n. 
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composition as a whole being a poem.’ A single sentence may 
be considered as a whole, though it may be found in the midst 
of a senes of unassimilated portions a single word even may 
be a spark of inextinguishable thought. And thus all the great 
historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were poets; and although 
the plan of these writers, especially that of Livy, restrained them 
from developing this faculty in its highest degree, they made 
copious and ample amends for their subjection, by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, let us 
proceed to estimate its effects upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure .\all spirits on which 
It falls open themselves to receive the wisdom which is mingled 
with Its delight. ^In the infancy of the world, neither poets them- 
selves nor their auditors are fully aware of the excellence of 
poetry for it acts m a divine and unapprehended manner, 
beyond and above consciousness, and it is reserved for future 
generations to contemplate and measure the mighty cause and 
effect in all the strength and splendor of their union Even in 
modern times, no living poet ever arrived at the fullness of his 
fame; the jury which sits in judgment upon a poet, belonging as 
he does to all time, must be composed of his peers it must be 
impaneled by Time from the selectest of the wise of many genera- 
tions A poet IS a nightingale, whp darkness and sings to 

cheer i ts own solitude wit h swppf anHitnr s are as men 

ent ranced by the mplntty nf Tin unro"" »"”'-'' 'iTin. ,who feel lEat 
they are moved and so ftened, v et k now not w hence or jy/hy. 
The poems ot Homer and his contemporaries were the delight 
of infant Greece, they were the elements of that social system 
which IS the column upon which all succeeding civilization has 
reposed. . . Every epoch, under names more or less specious, 
has deified its peculiar errors, Revenge is the naked idol of the 
worship of a semibarbarous age, and Self-deceit is the veiled 
image of unknown evil, before which luxury and satiety he 
prostrate But a poet considers the vices of his contemporaries 
as the temporary dress in which his creations must be arrayed, 
and which cover without concealing the eterntd proportions of 


»C 2 f Coleridge, Biographta Literana, mv, and John Henry Newman, “Poetry, with 
Reference to Arutotle’s ‘Poetics’ ” “Thus there is an apparent, but no real contra- 
diction, m saying a poem may be but partially poehcal ” Poe perhaps borrowed 
this idea from Coleridge Cf “The Pocticed Principle,” pp 346-367, below 
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their beauty. An epic or dramatic personage is understood to 
wear them around his soul, as he may the ancient armor or the 
modern uniform around his body, whilst it is easy to conceive 
a dress more graceful than either. The beauty of the internal 
nature cannot be so far concealed by its accidental vesture, but 
that the spirit of its form shall communicate itself to the very 
disguise, and indicate the shape it hides from the manner in 
which It IS worn A majestic form and graceful motions will 
express themselves through the most barbarous and tasteless 
costume Few poets of the highest class have chosen to exhibit 
the beauty of their eonceptions m its naked truth and splendor; 
and It IS doubtful whether the alloy of costume, habit, etc., be 
not necessary to temper this planetary music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immorality of poetry 
rests upon a misconception of the manner in which poetry acts to 
produce the moral improvement of man Ethical science 
arranges the elements which poetry has created, and propounds 
schemes and proposes examples of civil and domestic life nor is 
It for want of admirable doctrines that men hate, and despise, 
and censure, and deceive, and subjugate one another. But 
poetry acts m another and diviner manner. It awakens and 
enlarges the mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a 
thousand unapprehended combinations of thought. Poetry lifts 
the veil jrom iiie bidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar 
objects be as if they were not familiar; it reproduces all that it 
represents, and the impersonations clothed in its Elysian light 
stand thenceforward in the minds of those who have once con- 
templated them, as memorials of that gende and exalted con- 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts and actions with 
which It coexists The great secret of morals is love; or a going 
out of our own nature, and an identification of ourselves with 
the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person, not our 
own A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and 
comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of another 
and of many others, the pains and pleasures of his species must 
become his own. The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination; and poetry administers to the effect by acting 
upon the cause. Poetry enlarges the circumference of the imagi- 
nation by replenishing it with thoughts of ever new delight, 
which have the power of attracting and assimilating to their 
own nature all other thoughts, and which form new intervals 
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and interstices whose void forever craves fresh food. Poetry 
strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral nature 
of man, in the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb A 
poet therefore would do ill to embody his own conceptions of 
right and wrong, which are usually those of his place ^md time, 
in his poetical creations, which participate in neither. By this 
assumption of the inferior office of interpreting the effect, in 
which perhaps after all he might acquit himself but imperfectly, 
he would resign a glory in a participation of the cause There 
was little danger that Homer, or any of the eternal poets, should 
have so far misunderstood themselves as to have abdicated this 
throne of their widest domimon. Those in whom the poetical 
faculty, though great, is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, 
Spenser, have frequently affected a moral aim, and the effect of 
their poetry is diminished in exact proportion to the degree m 
which they compel us to advert to this purpose. . . . 

But let us not be betrayed from a defense into a critical 
history of poetry and its influence on society. Be it enough to 
have pointed out the effects of pioets, in the large and true 
sense of the word, upon their own and all succeeding times. 

But poets have been challenged to resign the civic crown to 
reasoners and mechanists, on another plea. It is admitted that 
the exercise of the imagination is most delightful, but it is alleged 
that that of reason is more useful Let us examine, as the grounds 
of this distinction, what is here meant by utility Pleasure or 
good, in a general sense, is that which the consciousness of a 
sensitive and intelligent being seeks, and in which, when found, 
it acquiesces. There are two kinds of pleasure, one durable, 
universal, and permanent, the other transitory and particular. 
Utility may either express the means of producing the former or 
the latter. In the former sense, whatever strengthens and purifies 
the affections, enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit to 
sense is useful. But a narrower meaning may be assigned to 
the word utility, confining it to express that which banishes the 
importunity of the wants of our animal nature, the surrounding 
men with security of life, the dispersing the grosser delusions of 
superstition, and the conciliating such a degree of mutual for- 
bearance among men as may consist with the motives of personal 
advantage. 

Undoubtedly the promoters of utility, in this limited sense, 
have their appointed office in society. They follow the footsteps 
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of poets, Eind copy the sketches of their creations into the book 
of common life. They make space and give time. Their exer- 
tions are of the highest value, so long as they confine their 
administration of the concerns of the inferior powers of our 
nature within the limits due to the superior ones. But whilst the 
skeptic destroys gross superstitions, let him spare to deface, as 
some of the French writers® have defaced, the eternal truths 
charactered upon the imaginations of men Whilst the mechanist 
abridges, and the political economist combines labor, let them 
beware that their speculations, for want of correspondence 
with those first principles which belong to the imagination, do 
not tend, as they have in modern England, to exasperate at 
once the extremes of luxury and of want. They have exem- 
plified the saying, “To him that hath, more shall be given, and 
from him that hath not, the httle that he hath shall be taken 
away ” * The rich have become richer, and the poor have become 
poorer, and the vessel of the state is driven between the Scylia 
and Charybdis of anarchy and despotism Such are the effects 
which must ever flow from an unmitigated exercise of the cal- 
culating faculty. 

It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest sense, “ the 
definition involving a number of apparent paradoxes For, 
from an inexplicable defect of harmony in the constitution of 
human nature, the pain of the inferior is frequently connected 
with the pleasures of the superior portions of our being Sorrow, 
terror, anguish, despair itself, are often the chosen expressions 
of an approximation to the highest good. Our sympathy in 
tragic fiction depends on this principle; tragedy delights by 
affording a shadow of that pleasure which exists in pain. This 
IS the source also of the melancholy which is inseparable from 
the sweetest melody The pletisure that is in sorrow is sweeter 
than the pleasure of pleasure itself And hence the saying, “It is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
mirth. Not that this highest species of pleasure is neces- 
sarily linked with pain. The delight of love and friendship, 
the ecstasy of the admiration of nature, the joy of the perception 
and still more of the creation of poetry, is often wholly unalloyed. 


'Such as Voltau-e’s attack on Shakespeare, see p 39, note 4 
'Matthew 35, 39 (paraphrase). 

” Cf Shelley’s “To a Skvlark" and Keats’s "Ode to a NighUngale " 
"Ecclesiastes 7, a 
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The production and assurance of pleasure in this highest 
sense is true utility. Those who produce and preserve this 
pleasure are poets or poetical philosophers. 

The exertions of L^ke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and their disciples in favor of oppressed and deluded humamty 
are entitled to the gratitude of mankind Yet it is easy to calcu- 
late the degree of moral and mtellectual improvement which 
the world would have exhibited, had they never lived. A little 
more nonsense would have been talked for a century or two, and 
pierhaps a few more men, women, and children burnt as heretics. 
We might not at this moment have been congratulating each 
other on the abolition of the Inquisition in Spam But it exceeds 
all imagination to conceive what would have been the moral 
condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton 
had ever existed, if Raphael and Michelangelo had never been 
born; if the Hebrew poetry had never been translated, if a 
revival of the study of Greek literature had never taken place; 
if no monuments of ancient sculpture had been handed down 
to us, and if the poetry of the religion of the ancient world had 
been extinguished together with its belief. The human m>nd 
could never, except by the intervention of these excitements, 
have been awakened to the invention of the grosser sciences, 
and that application of analytical reasoning to the aberrations 
of society which it is now attempted to exalt over the direct 
expression of the inventive and creative faculty itself 

We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom than 
we know how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific 
and economical knowledge than can be accommodated to the 
just distribution of the produce which it multiplies The poetry 
in these systems of thought is concealed by the accumulation of 
facts and calculating processes. There is no want of knowledge 
respecting what is wisest and best m morals, government, and 
political economy, or at least, what is wiser and better than 
what men now practice and endure But we let “/ dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat m the adage We want the 
creative faculty to imagme that which we know; we want the 
generous impulse to act that which we imagine; we want the 
poetry of life, our calculations have outrun conception; we 
have eaten more than we can digest. The cultivation of those 
^Macbeth, i, vu, 44-45. 
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sciences which have enlarged the limits of the empire of man 
over the external world has, for wcint of the poetical faculty, 
proportionally circumscribed those of the internal world; and 
man, having enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave. 
To what but a cultivation of the mechanical arts in a degree 
disproportioned to the presence of the creative faculty, which is 
the basis of all knowledge, is to be attributed the abuse of all 
invention for abridging and combining labor, to the exaspera- 
tion of the inequality of mankind^ From what other cause has 
It arisen that the discoveries which should have lightened, have 
added a weight to the curse imposed on Adam? Poetry, and 
the principle of Self, of which money is the visible incarnation, 
are the God and Mammon of the world. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are twofold, by one it 
creates new materials of knowledge, and power, and pleasure; 
by the other it engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce and 
arrange them according to a certain rhythm and order which 
may be called the beautiful and the good. The cultivation of 
poetry is never more to be desired than at periods when, from 
an excess of the selfish and calculating principle, the accumula- 
tion of the materials of external life exceed the quantity of the 
power of assimilating them to the internal laws of human nature. 
The body has then become too unwieldy for that which ani- 
mates It 

Poetry is indeed something divine It is at once the center and 
circumference of knowledge, it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science must be referred. It is 
at the same time the root and blossom of all other systems of 
thought, it is that from which all spring, and that which adorns 
all; and that which, if blighted, denies the fruit and the seed, 
and withholds from the barren world the nourishment and the 
succession of the scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and 
consummate surface and bloom of all things; it is as the odor 
and the color of the rose to the texture of the elements which 
compose it, as the form and splendor of unfaded beauty to the 
secrets of anatomy and corruption. What were virtue, love, 
patriotism, friendship — what were the scenery of this beautiful 
universe which we inhabit; what were our consolations on this 
side of the grave, and what were our aspirations beyond it — if 
poetry did not ascend to bring light and fire from those eternal 
regions where the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not 
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ever soar? Poetry is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted 
according to the determination of the will A man cannot say, 
“I will compose poetry ” The greatest poet even cannot say it; 
for the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
ness; this power arises from within, like the color of a flower 
which fades and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
portions of our natures are unprophetic either of its approach or 
its departure Could this influence be durable in its original 
purity and force, it is impossible to predict the greatness of the 
results; but when composition begins, inspiration is already on 
the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of the poet I appeal to the greatest fxiets 
of the present day whethei it is not an error to assert that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced by labor and study The 
toil and the delay recommended by critics can be justly inter- 
preted to mean no more than a careful observation of the in- 
spired moments, and an artificial connection of the spaces 
between their suggestions by the intertexture of conventional 
expressions — a necessity only imposed by the limitedness of the 
poetical faculty itself, for Milton conceived the Paradise Lost 
as a whole before he executed it in portions We have his own 
authority also for the muse having “dictated” to him the “un- 
premeditated song And let this be an answer to those who 
would allege the fifty-six various readings of the first line of the 
Orlando Furtoso Compositions so produced are to poetry what 
mosaic IS to painting The instinct and intuition of the poetical 
faculty is still more observable in the plastic and pictorial arts; 
a great statue or picture grows under the power of the artist as a 
child in the mother’s womb, and the very mind which directs 
the hands m formation is incapable of accounting to itself for 
the origin, the gradations, or the media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds We are aware of evanescent visitations 
of thought and feeling, sometimes associated with place or 
person, sometimes regarding our own mind alone, and always 
arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but elevating and 
delightful beyond all expression, so that even m the desire and 
the regret they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, participating 
*•“ Unpremeditated verse” {Paradise Lost, nt, 34) 
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as it does in the nature of its object. It is, as it were, the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature through our own; but its foot- 
steps are like those of a wind over the sea, which the morning 
calm erases, and whose traces remain only 21s on the wrinkled 
sand which paves it. These and corresponding conditions of 
being are experienced principally by those of the most delicate 
sensibility and the most enlarged imagination, and the state of 
mind produced by them is at war with every base desire The 
enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship is essen- 
tially linked with such emotions, and, whilst they last, self 
appears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets are not only 
subject to these experiences as spirits of the most refined organi- 
zation, but they can color all that they combine with the evanes- 
cent hues of this ethereal world, a word, a trait in the represen- 
tation of a scene or a passion will touch the enchanted chord, 
and reanimate, in those who have ever experienced these 
emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image of the past. 
Poetry, thus makes immortal all that is best and most beautiful 
in the world, it arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt 
tlielnterlunations of life, and veiling them or in language or in 
form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of 
kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide — abide, 
because there is no portal of expression from the caverns of the 
spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man 
f Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the beauty of 
' that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which 
is most deformed; it marries exultation and horror, grief and 
pleasure, eternity and change, it subdues to union under its 
light yoke all irreconcilable things It transmutes all that it 
touches, and every form moving within the radiance of its 
presence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an incarnation 
of the spirit which it breathes, its secret alchemy turns to potable 
gold the poisonous waters which flow from death through life; 
it strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays btu-e the 
naked and sleeping beauty which is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived, at least in relation to the 
percipient “The mind is its own place, and in itself can make a 
heaven of hell, a hell of heaven But poetry defeats the curse 
which binds us to be subjected to the accident of surrounding 
^Paradise Lost, i, 854-455. 
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impressions. And whether it spreads its own figured curtain, or 
withdraws life’s dark veil from before the scene of things, jt 
equally creates for us a being within our b eing It makes us the 
inhabit^ts 6T a world to which the famd^r .vygrld is a. chaos 
It reproduces the coihmdn universe of which we are portion s 
£uid percipients, and it purges from our inward sight the £lin 
of familiarity which obscures from us the wonder of our being, 
it compels us to feel that which we perceive, and to imagine 
that wluch we know. It creates anew the universe, after it has 
been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impressions 
blunted by reiteration. It justifies the bold and true words of 
Tasso: Afon mertta name dt crealore, se non Iddto ed il Poeta 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the highest wisdom, 
pleasure, virtue, and glory, so he ought personally to be the 
happiest, the best, the wisest, and the most illustrious of men. As 
to his glory, let time be challenged to declare whether the fame 
of any other institutor of human life be comparable to that 
of a poet That he is the wisest, the happiest, and the best, 
inasmuch as he is a poet, is equally incontrovertible the greatest 
fxjets have been men of the most spotless virtue, of the most 
consummate prudence, and, if we would look into the interior 
of their lives, the most fortunate of men, and the exceptions, as 
they regard those who possessed the poetic faculty m a high yet 
inferior degree, will be found on consideration to confirm rather 
than destroy the rule Let us for a moment stoop to the arbitra- 
tion of popular breath, and usurping and uniting in our own 
persons the incompatible characters of accuser, witness, judge, 
and executioner, let us decide without trial, testimony, or form 
that certain motives of those who are “there sitting where we 
dare not soar,” are reprehensible Let us assume that Homer 
was a drunkard, that Vergil was a flatterer, that Horace was a 
coward, that Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was a 
peculator, that Raphael was a hbertine, that Spenser was a 
poet laureate.'* It is inconsistent with this division of our subject 
to cite living poets, but posterity has done ample justice to the 
great names now referred to. Their errors have been weighed 
and found to have been dust in the balance; if their sins “were 

>*“None menu the name of creator except God and the Poet ” 

i**‘Thi8 contemptuous use of the title *poet laureate’ is due to Shelley’s hatred 
of subserviency to courtly honors on the part of men of letters, and more partic- 
ularly to the ammosity existing between Southey, then poet laureate, and the 
poets of the radical group The title is not accurately used of Spenser” (Alden), 
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as scarlet, they are now white as snow”; they have been washed 
in the blood of the mediator and redeemer, Time. Observe in 
what a ludicrous chaos the imputations of real or fictitious crime 
have been confused in the contemporary calumnies against 
poetry and poets,” consider how little is as it appetirs — or 
appears as it is, look to your own motives, and judge not, lest 
ye be judged. 

Poe try, as has be e n said Hi ff ers in thi s 
it is n ot subjc^to the control o <~ tb** nf 

and that its birth an d recurrence have no necessar j' 
witl ^tlie'consciousness nr wil l. It is presumptuous to determine 
that these are the necessary conditions of all mental causation, 
when mental effects are experienced insusceptible of being 
referred to them The frequent recurrence of the poetical 
power. It IS obvious to supjjose, may produce in the mind a habit 
of order and harmony correlative with its own nature and with 
Its effects upon other minds But in the intervals of inspiration, 
and they may be frequent without being durable, a poet becomes 
a man and is abandoned to the sudden reflux of the influences 
under which others habitually live But as he is more delicately 
organized than other men and sensible to pain and pleasure, 
both his own and that of others, in a degree unknown to them, 
he will avoid the one and pursue the other with an ardor pro- 
portioned to this difference And he renders himself obnoxious 
to calumny when he neglects to observe the circumstances 
under which these objects of universal pursuit and flight have 
disguised themselves in one another’s garments 

But there is nothing necessarily evil in this error, and thus 
cruelty, envy, revenge, avarice, and the passions purely evil 
have never formed any portion of the popular imputations on 
the lives of poets. 

I have thought it most favorable to the cause of truth to set 
down these remarks according to the order m which they were 
suggested to my mind by a consideration of the subject itself, 
instead of observing the formality ot a piolemical reply, but if 
the view which they contain be just, they will be found to 
involve a refutation of the arguers against poetry, so far at least 
as regards the first division of the subject I can readily con- 
jecture what should have moved the gall of some learned and 

"An English court had deprived Shelley of his children because of hu alleged 
atheism, and Lord Byron had been exiled by pubhc opinion 
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intelligent writers who quarrel with certain versifiers; I, like 
them, confess myself unwillmg to be stunned by the Theseids of 
the hoarse Codri** of the day. Bavius and Maevius*® undoubtedly 
are, as they ever were, insufferable persons. But it belongs to a 
philosophical critic to distinguish rather than confound. 

The first part of these remarks has related to poetry in its 
elements and principles, and it has been shown, as well as the 
narrow limits assigned them would permit, that what is called 
poetry, in a restricted sense, has a common source with all 
other forms of order and of beauty according to which the 
materials of human life are susceptible of being arranged, and 
which is poetry in an universal sense. 

The second part ^ will have for its object an application of 
these principles to the present state of the cultivation of poetry, 
and a defense of the attempt to idealize the modern forms of 
manners and opinions, and compel them into a subordination 
to the imaginative and creative faculty For the literature of 
England, an energetic development of which has ever preceded 
or accompanied a great and free development of the national 
will, has arisen, as it were, from a new birth In spite of the 
low-thoughted envy which would undervalue contemporary 
merit, our own will be a memorable age in intellectual achieve- 
ments, and we live among such philosophers and poets as surpass 
beyond comparison any who have appeared since the last 
national struggle for civil and religious liberty The most un- 
failing herald, companion, and follower of the awakening of a 
great people to work a beneficial change in opinion or institu- 
tion IS poetry At such periods there is an accumulation of the 
power of communicating and receiving intense and impas.sioned 
conceptions respecting man and nature. The persons in whom 
this power resides may often, as far as regards many portions of 
their nature, have little apparent correspondence with that 
spirit of good of which they are the ministers. But even whilst 
they deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to serve the 
power which is seated on the throne of their own soul It is 
impossible to read the compositions of the most celebrated 
writers of the present day without being startled with the electric 

““Am I never to retort, being so often bored by hoarse Codrus’ TAesetd’” (Juve- 
naif SattreSf i-^) 

“Vergil hated Bavius and Maevius, sec EclogueSf m, 90 

“1 e , the second part of this essay, never written. 
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life which burns within their words. They measure the cir- 
cumference and sound the depths of human nature with a 
comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are them- 
selves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its meuufesta- 
tions; for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets 
are the hierophants of an imapprehended inspiration; the 
mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present; the words which express what they understand not; 
the trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they in- 
spire; the influence which is moved not, but moves. Poetg^ Me 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world. 
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Victor Hugo, one of the most spectacular personalities of the romantic 
movement, attracted public attention first as a child prodigy It is said 
that he wrote a tragic drama when he was only fourteen, and he was 
given honorable mention by the French Academy when he was fifteen 
years old He seems to have cleverly anticipated the dominance of 
romanticism and to have shrewdly made himself leader of the move- 
ment Alfred de Vigny, Alexandre Dumas, pere, and Casimir Dela- 
vignc were loyal henchmen, and for a time so was Samte-Beuve, before 
he became a distinguished critic 

Every new literary movement is accompanied by a good deal of 
polemical writing by the leaders, and sometimes, as with Words- 
worth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads and Whitman’s equally famous Pref- 
ace to Leaves of Crass, these writings mtike litereury history and win for 
their authors the name of critic It was so with Hugo His criticism is 
to be found in his numerous prefaces, and these also enable us to trace 
the growth of his theories on art and life 

Hugo made his critical d^but m he Conservateur Inter aire between 1819 
and 1821 with reactionary and neoclassical opinions But a few years 
later, in the prefaces to the editions of his Odes et ballades (1822-1828), we 
perceive a transition to a conservative variety of romanticism In the 
1826 Preface he boldly made an outright attack upon classicism, fol- 
lowed m the succeeding yesu: by the epoch-making Preface to Cromwell, 
which came to be regarded as the romantic manifesto for the drama and 
the batde cry of the movement In this Preface Hugo attempts to an- 
nounce a new criticism for a new era “Behold, then, a new religion, a 
new society, upon this twofold foundation there must inevitably spring 
up a new poetry He defends the grotesque in art, renounces the uni- 
ties, imitation, and rules, and predicts that the time will soon come 
when writers will be judged “not according to rules and species” but 
by “the special laws of their individual temperaments 

‘Walt Whitman states a similar belief in his 1855 Preface to Leaves of Grass. 

•Ct Tbonld’s “A Critique of the Critics,” above, pp 135 ff 
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In his Preface to Les Onentales (1829) Hugo extends the new literary 
freedom to all art In his Preface to Hernant (1830) he maintains “that 
literary liberty is the inevitable corollary of political and social liberty ” 
After 1830 Hugo is concerned mainly with the theory of the drama, 
through which he desires to propagate liberty and democracy As Pro- 
fessor Rew says, in William Shakespeare (1864) we have “a final procla- 
mation of Hugo’s theories on art and life He was thrilled by the ma- 
jestic junction of beauty and utility m the greatest English dramatist. 

In the Preface to Cromwell, reprmted below, it will be noticed that 
his chief illustrations and models are chosen from the Middle Ages and 
Shakespeare Barrett H Clark says that “Hugo’s method is rather in- 
spirational than logical, and his arguments are on the whole somewhat 
unsound But the same charge might be (and has been) made regard- 
mg all the great romantic manifestoes 
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PREFACE TO CROMWELL (selections)' 

1825 

. Let us set out from a fact The same type of civilization, 
or to use a more exact, although more extended expression, the 
same society, has not always inhabited the earth. The human 
race as a whole has grown, has developed, has matured, like 
one of ourselves. It was once a child, it was once a man, we are 
now looking on at its impressive old age Before the epoch 
which modern society has dubbed “ancient,” there was another 
epoch which the ancients called “fabulous,” but which it would 
be more accurate to call “primitive.” Behold then three great 
successive orders of things in civilization, from its origin down 
to our days Now, as poetry is always superposed upon society, 
we propose to try to demonstrate, from the form of its society, what 
the character of the poetry must have been in those three great 
ages of the world — primitive times, ancient times, modern times. 

In primitive times, when man awakes in a world that is newly 
created, poetry awakes with him In the face of the marvelous 
things that dazzle and intoxicate him, his first speech is a hymn 
simply. He is still so close to God that all his meditations are 
ecstatic, all his dreams are visions His bosom swells, he sings as 
he breathes. His lyre has but three strings — God, the soul, 
creation; but this threefold mystery envelops everything, this 
threefold idea embraces everything. The earth is still almost 
deserted. There are families but no nations; patriarchs, but no 

•Reprinted from the translation by George Burnham Ives m the JVortt of Victor 
Hugo (igog) by the kind permission of the publishers, Little, Brown, and Company, 
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kings. Each race exists at its own pleasure; no property, no 
laws, no contentions, no wars. Everything belongs to each and 
all. Society is a community. Man is restrained m nought. He 
leads that nomadic pastoral life with which all civilizations begin, 
and which is so well adapted to solitary contemplation, to 
fanciful reverie. He follows every suggestion, he goes hither 
and thither, at random. His thought, like his life, resembles a 
cloud that changes its shape and its direction according to the 
wind that drives it Such is the first man, such is the first poet. 
He is young, he is cynical. Prayer is his sole religion, the ode is 
his only form of poetry. 

This ode, this poem of primitive times, is Genesis. 

By slow degrees, however, this youth of the world passes away. 
All the spheres progress, the family becomes a tribe, the tribe 
becomes a nation . . [the nations] overflow upon another; 
hence, the migrations of nations — voyages Poetry reflects 
these momentous events, from ideas it proceeds to things It 
sings of ages, of nations, of empires It becomes epic, it gives 
birth to Homer. . 

[Ancient] civilization can find its one expression only in the 
epic. The epic will assume diverse forms, but it will never lose 
Its specific character. Pindar is more pnestlikc than patriarchal, 
more epic than lyrical. If the chroniclers, the necessary ac- 
companiments of the second age of the world, set about collect- 
ing traditions and begin to reckon by centuries, they labor to no 
purpose — chronology cannot expel poesy, history remains an 
epic. Herodotus is a Homer. 

But it IS in the ancient tragedy, above all, that the epic breaks 
out at every turn It mounts the Greek stage without losing 
aught, so to speak, of its immeasurable, gigantic proportions. 
Its characters are sUll heroes, demigods, gods; its themes are 
visions, oracles, fatality; its scenes are battles, funeral rites, 
catalogues That which the rhapsodists formerly sang, the actors 
declaim — that is the whole difference 

There is something more. When the whole plot, the whole 
spectacle of the epic poem have passed to the stage, the Chorus 
takes all that remains. The Chorus annotates the tragedy, 
encourages the heroes, gives descriptions, summons and expels 
the daylight, rejoices, laments, sometimes furnishes the scenery, 
explains the moral bearing of the subject, flatters the listening 
assembla ge. Now, what is the Chorus, this anomalous character 
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standing between the spectacle and the spectator, if it be not the 
poet completing his epic^* 

The theater of the ancients is like their dramas, huge, pontif- 
ical, epic It IS capable of holding thirty thousand spectators; 
the plays are given in the open air, m bright sunlight, the per- 
formances last all day. The actors disguise their voices, wear 
masks, increase their stature, they make themselves gigantic, 
like their roles. The stage is immense It may represent at the 
same moment both the interior and the exterior of a temple, a 
palace, a camp, a city Upon it, vast spectacles are displayed. 
There is — we cite only from memory — Prometheus on his 
mountain, there is Antigone, at the top of a tower, seeking her 
brother Polymces m the hostile army {The Phoenicians)', there is 
Evadne hurling herself from a cliff into the flames where the 
body of Capaneus is burning {The Suppliants of Euripides); there 
IS a ship sailing into port and landing fifty princesses with their 
retinues {The Suppliants of Aeschylus) Architecture, poetry, 
everything assumes a monumental character In all antiquity 
there is nothing more solemn, more majestic. Its history and 
its religion are mingled on its stage Its first actors are priests, 
its scenic performances are religious ceremonies, national 
festivals . . . tragedy simply re-echoes the epic. All the ancient 
tragic authors derive their plots from Homer . . . 

But the age of the epic draws near its end. ... A spiritual 
religion, supplanting the material and external paganism, makes 
its way to the heart of the ancient society, kills it, and deposits, 
in that corpse of a decrepit civilization, the germ of modern 
civilization This religion is complete, because it is true, between 
its dogma and its cult, it embraces a deep-rooted moral And 
first of all, as a fundamental truth, it teaches man that he has 
two lives to live, one ephemeral, the other immortal; one on 
earth, the other in heaven. It shows him that he, like his destiny, 
is twofold: that there is in him an animal and an intellect, a 
body and a soul; in a word, that he is the point of intersection, 
the common link of the two chains of beings which embrace 
all creation — of the chain of material beings and the chain -of 
incorporeal beings; the first starting from the rock to arrive at 
man, the second starting from man to end at God . . 

'Compare A W Schlegel, above, p 1 79 f 

•The “Chain of Bang” concept was weU known in Hugo’s day For a history of the 
idea see Arthur O. Lov^oy, The Great Chain of Being, Harvard Umversity Press, 1 936 
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Thus paganism, which molded all creations from the same 
clay, minimizes divinity and magnifies man Homer’s heroes 
are of almost the same stature as his gods. Ajax defies Jupiter, 
Achilles IS the peer of Mars Christianity on the contrary, as we 
have seen, draws a broad Ime of division between spirit and 
matter. It places an abyss between the soul and the body, an 
abyss between man and God. 

At this point — to omit nothing from the sketch upon which we 
have ventured — we will call attention to the fact that, with 
Christianity, and by its means, there entered into the mind of 
the nations a new sentiment, unknown to the ancients and 
marvelously developed among moderns, a sentiment which is 
more than gravity and less than sadness — melancholy. In 
truth, might not the heart of man hitherto deadened by re- 
ligions purely hierarchical and sacerdotal, awake and feel 
springing to life within it some unexpected faculty, under the 
breath of a religion that is human because it is divine, a religion 
which makes of the poor man’s prayer, the rich man’s wealth, 
a religion of equality, liberty, and chanty^ Might it not see all 
things m a new light, since the gospel had shown it the soul 
through the senses, eternity behind life'* 

Moreover, at that very moment the world was undergoing so 
complete a revolution that it was impossible there should not be 
a revolution m men’s minds But the instant that Christian 
society became firmly established, the ancient continent was 
thrown into confusion . . Man, withdrawing within himself 
in the presence of these imposing vicissitudes, began to take pity 
upon mankind, to reflect upon the bitter disillusionments of life. 
Of this sentiment, which to Cato the heathen was despair, 
Christianity fashioned melancholy. 

At the same time was born the spirit of scrutiny and curiosity. 
These great catastrophes were also great spectacles, impressive 
cataclysms. It was the North hurling itself upon the South, the 
Roman world changing shape, the last convulsive throes of a 
whole universe in the death agony. As soon as that world was 
dead, lo ' clouds of rhetoricians, grammarians, sophists, swooped 
down like insects on its immense body People saw them swarm- 
ing and heard them buzzing in that seat of putrefaction They 
vied with one another in scrutinizing, commenting, disputing. 
Each limb, each muscle, each fiber of the huge prostrate body 
was twisted and turned in every direction. Surely it must have 
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been a keen satisfaction to those anatomists of the mind, to be 
able, at their debut, to make experiments on a large scale; to 
have a dead society to dissect, for their first “subject.” 

Thus we see melancholy and meditation, the demons of 
analysis and controversy, appear at the same moment, and, as it 
were, hand-in-hand At one extremity of the era of transition is 
Longinus, at the other St Augustine We must beware of cast- 
ing a disdainful eye upon that epoch wherein all that has since 
borne fruit was contained m germs, upon that epoch whose 
least eminent writers, if we may be pardoned a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, made fertilizer for the harvest that was to 
follow The Middle Ages were grafted on the Lower Empire. 

Behold, then, a new religion, a new society; upon this twofold 
foundation there must inevitably spring up a new poetry . . . 
[Art] will set about doing as nature does, mingling in its crea- 
tions — but without confounding them — darkness and light, the 
grotesque and the sublime, in other words, the body and the 
soul, the beast and the intellect, for the starting point of religion 
is always the starting point of poetry. All things are connected. 

Thus, then, we sec a principle unknown to the ancients, a 
new typie, introduced in poetry, and as an additional element 
in anything modifies the whole of the thing, a new form of the 
art is developed This type is the grotesque, its new form is 
comedy. . . Not that it is stnctly true that comedy and the 
grotesque were entirely unknown to the ancients In fact, such 
a thing would be impossible Nothing grows without a root; 
the germ of the second epoch always exists in the first In the 
Iltad Thersitcs and Vulcan furnish comedy, one to the mortals, 
the other to the gods There is too much nature and originality 
m the Greek tragedy for there not to be an occasional touch of 
comedy in it . But one feels that this part of the art is still 
in its infancy . . . Comedy is almost imperceptible in the great 
epic ensemble of ancient times . . 

In the idea of men of modem times, however, the grotesque 
plays an enormous part. It is found everywhere; on the one 
hand it creates the abnormal and the horrible, on the other the 
comic and the burlesque It feistens upon religion a thousand 
original superstitions, upon poetry a thousand picturesque 
fancies It is the grotesque which scatters lavishly in air, water, 
earth, fire, those myriads of intermediary creatures which we 
find all alive in the popular traditions of the Middle Ages, it is 
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the grotesque which impels the ghastly antics of the witches’ 
revels, which gives Satan his horns, his cloven foot, and his bat’s 
wings. It is the grotesque, still the grotesque, which now casts 
into the Christian hell the frightful faces which the severe genius 
of Dante and Milton will evoke, and again peoples it with those 
laughter-moving figures amid which Callot,* the burlesque 
Michelangelo, will disport himself. If it passes from the world 
of imagination to the real world, it unfolds an inexhaustible 
supply of parodies of mankind. Creations of its fantasy are the 
Scaramouches, Crispins, and Harlequins,® grinning silhouettes 
of man, types altogether unknown to serious-minded antiquity, 
although they originated in classic Italy. It is the grotesque, 
lastly, which, coloring the same drama with the fancies 
of the North and of the South in turn, exhibits Sganarelle* 
capering about Don Juan and Mephistopheles crawling about 
Faust 

And how free and open it is in its bearing' how boldly it 
brings into relief all the strange forms which the preceding age 
had timidly wrapped in swaddling clothes' Ancient poetry, 
compelled to provide the lame Vulcan with companions, tried 
to disguise their deformity by distributing it, so to speak, upon 
gigantic proportions Modern genius retains this myth of the 
supernatural smiths, but gives it an entirely different character 
and one which makes it even more striking, it changes the 
giants to dwarfs and makes gnomes of the Cyclops With like 
originality, it substitutes for the somewhat commonplace 
Lernaen Hydra’’ all the local dragons of our national legends — 
the gargoyle of Rouen, the gra-outlli of Metz, the chair sallee of 
Troyes, the dree of Montlh^ry, the tarasque of Tarascon — mon- 
sters of forms so diverse, whose outlandish names are an addi- 
tional attribute All these creations draw from their own nature 
that energetic and significant expression before which antiquity 
seems sometimes to have recoiled. Certain it is that the Greek 

^Jacques Callot (1592-1635), French engraver 

■Scaramouch, properly a buffoon, later used colloquially for a ne’er-do-well stock 
character m seventeenth-century Italian farce Harlcqmn, in modem comedy, a 
posturing, acrobatic character in parti-colored tights now used generally to signify 
a person who cuts amusmg capers, not unlike a clown, Criapin, a clever and un- 
scrupulous comic character of Italian origin 

■Sganarelle, a stock character m sever^ of Mohire’s comedies, cf his Dm Jum 
(>663) 

■The capture of the Hydra of Lema was one of the seven labors of Hercules. 
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Eumenides’ are much less horrible, and consequently less tnu, 
than the witches in Macbeth. Pluto is not the devil 

In our opinion a most novel book might be written upon the 
employment of the grotesque in the arts One might point out 
the powerful effects the moderns have obtained from that 
fruitful type, upon which narrow-minded criticism continues to 
wage war even in our own day It may be that we shall be led 
by our subject to call attention m passing to some features of 
tWs vast picture Wc will simply say here that, as a means of 
contrsist with the sublime, the grotesque is, in our view, the 
richest source that nature can offer art ... And it would be 
true also to sav that contact with the abnormal has imparted to 
the modem sublime a something purer, grander, more sublime, 
in short, than the beautiful of the ancients; and that is as it 
should be. . . 

It IS interesting to study the first appearance and the progress 
of the grotesque in modern times At first, it is an invasion, an 
irruption, an overflow, as of a torrent that has burst its banks. 
It rushes through the expiring Latin literature, imparts some 
coloring to Persius, Petronius, and Juvenal, and leaves behind it 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius Thence it diffuses itself through the 
imaginations of the new nations that are remodeling Europe. 
It abounds in the work of the fabulists, the chroniclers, the 
romancists Wc see it make its way from the South to the North 
It disports Itself m the dreams of the Teutonic nations, and at the 
same time vivifies with Us breath the admirable Spanish ro- 
manceros, a veritable Iliad of the age of chivalry. For example, 
it IS the grotesque which describes thus, in the Roman de la Rose, 
an august ceremonial, the election of a king 

A long-shanked knave they chose, I wis. 

Of all their men the boniest. 

More especially it imposes its characteristic qualities upon 
that wonderful architecture which, in the Middle Ages, t^es 
the place of all the arts. It affixes its mark on the fagades of 
cathedrals, frames its hells and purgatories in the ogive arches 
of great doorways, portrays them in brilliant hues on window 

*Eumemdes, ancient goddesses worshiped at the foot of the Areopag^ in Athens 
and in other places By and after Aeschylus they were identified with the Erinyes, 
or avenging deities, supposedy three in number, Alceto (unceasing anger), Tistph- 
one (avenger of murder) and Megaera (jealousy) ; according to some legends they 
had snakes for hair. 
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glass, exhibits its monsters, its bulldogs, its imps about capitals, 
along friezes, on the edges of roofs. It daunts itself m numberless 
shapes on the wooden fagades of houses, on the stone faqades of 
chateaux, on the marble facades of palaces From the arts it 
makes its way into the national manners, and while it stirs 
applause from the people for the graaosos of comedy, it gives 
to the kings, court jesters Later, in the age of etiquette, it will 
show us Scarron “ on the very edge of Louis the Fourteenth’s bed. 
Meanwhile, it decorates coats of arms, and draws upon knights’ 
shields the symbolic hieroglyphs of feudalism F rom the manners. 
It makes its way into the laws, numberless strange customs 
attest Its passage through the institutions of the Middle Ages. 
Just as It represented Thespis,*® smeared with wine lees, leaping 
in her tomb, it dances with the Basoche** on the famous marble 
table which served at the same time as a stage for the popular 
farces and for the royal banquets Finally, having made its way 
into the arts, the manners, and the laws, it enters even the 
Church In every Catholic city we see it organizing some one of 
those curious ceremonies, those strange processions, wherein 
religion is attended by all varieties of superstition — the sublime 
attended by all the forms of the grotesque. To paint it in one 
stroke, so great is its vigor, its energy, its creative sap, at the 
dawn of letters, that it casts at the outset, upon the threshold of 
modern poetry, three burlesque Homers. Ariosto in Italy, 
Cervantes in Spam, Rabelais in France 

It would be mere surplusage to dwell further upon the influ- 
ence of the grotesque in the third civilization. Everything tends 
to show Its close creative alliance with the beautiful in the so- 
called “romantic” period Even among the simplest popular 
legends there are none which do not somewhere, with an admir- 
able instinct, solve this mystery of modern art Antiquity could 
not have produced Beauty and the Beast *® 

seventeenth'century French poet and writer of burlesques, husband of Ma- 
dame de Mamtenon 

Thespis, Greek poet of the sixth century, b c , reputed founder of tragedy, said 
to have mtroduced monologues and perhaps dialogues into the dithyrambic cho- 
ruses 

^^BasoefUy a French guild of clerks instituted in the fourteenth century, from whom 
the legal representauves were recruited They gave plays, and once a year the King 
of Basoches reviewed his subjects 

^Beauty and the Beast, a WU-known fairy tale, the French version was by Ma- 
dame Lepnnee de Beaumont (1757), which furnished Gr6try the subject for hia 
opera Zimte and Atpr, 
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It is true that at the period at which we have arrived the 
predominance of the grotesque over the sublime in literature is 
clearly indicated. But it is a spasm of reaction, an eager thirst 
for novelty, which is but temporary, it is an initial wave which 
gradually recedes The type of the beautiful will soon resume 
Its rights and its role, which is not to exclude the other principle, 
but to prevail over it. . . . The time has come when the 
balance between the two principles is to be established. A man, 
a poet king, poeta soverano, as Dante ealls Homer, is about to 
adjust everything The two rival genii combine their flames, 
and thence issues Shakespeare. 

We have now reached the poetic culmination of modern times. 
Shakespeare is the drama, and the drama, which with the same 
breath molds the grotesque and the sublime, the terrible and 
the absurd, tragedy and comedy — the drama is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the third epoch of poetry, of the literature 
of the present day 

Thus to sum up hurriedly the faets that we have noted thus 
far, poetry has three periods, each of which corresponds to an 
epoch of civilization,** the ode, the epic, and the drama Primi- 
tive times are lyrical, ancient times epical, modern times dra- 
matic. The ode sings of etermty, the epic imparts solemnity to 
history, the drama depicts life The characteristic of the first 
poetry is ingenuousness, of the second, simplicity, of the third, 
truth. The rhapsodists mark the transition from the lyric to 
the epic poets, as do the romanticists that from the lyric to the 
dramatic poets Historians appear in the second period, chroni- 
clers and critics in the third. The characters of the ode eu'e 
colossi — Adam, Cain, Noah, tho.se of the epic are giants — 
Achilles, Atreus, Orestes, those of the drama are men — Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello The ode lives upon the ideal, the epic upon 
the grandiose, the drama upon the real. Lastly, this threefold 
jaoetry flows from three great sources — the Bible, Homer, 
Shakespeare . . 

In a word, civilization begins by singing of its dreams, then 
narrates its doings, and, lastly, sets about describing what it 
thinks It IS, let us say in passing, because of this last, that the 
drama, combining the most opposed queilities, may be at the 
same time full of profundity and full of relief, philosophical 
and picturesque 

‘*Cf Friedrich Schlegel, above, pp 187-188. 
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It would be logical to add here that everything in nature and 
in life passes through these three phases, the lyric, the epic, and 
the dramatic, because everything is born, acts, and dies If it 
were not absurd to confound the fantastic conceits of the imagi- 
nation with the stem deductions of the reasoning faculty, a poet 
might say that the rising of the sun, for example, is a hymn, 
noonday a brilliant epic, and sunset a gloomy drama wherein 
day and night, life and death, contend for mastery. But that 
would be poetry — ^folly, perhaps — and what does it proved . . . 

The drama is complete poetry The ode and the epic contain 
it only in germ, it contains both of them in a state of high develop- 
ment, and epitomizes both Surely, he who said “The French 
have not the epic brain,” said a true and clever thing, if he had 
said, “the moderns,” the clever remark would have been pro- 
found It IS beyond question, however, that there is epic genius 
in that marvelous Athalie,^* so exalted and so simple m its 
sublimity that the royal century was unable to comprehend it. 
It is certain, too, that the senes of Shakespeare’s chronicle 
dramas presents a grand epic aspect. But it is lyric poetry 
above all that befits the drama, it never embarrasses it, adapts 
itself to all its caprices, disports itself in all forms, sometimes 
sublime as in Ariel, sometimes grotesque as in Caliban Our 
era being above all else dramatic is for that very reason emi- 
nendy lyric. There is more than one connection between the 
beginning and the end; the sunset has some features of the 
sunrise; the old man becomes a child once more But this second 
childhood is not like the first, it is as melancholy as the other is 
joyous It IS the same with lyric poetry. Dazzling, dreamy, at 
the dawn of civilization, it reappears, solemn and pensive, at 
its decline. The Bible opens joyously with Genesis and comes 
to a close with the threatening Apocalypse. The modern ode is 
still inspired but is no longer ignorant It meditates more than 
it scrutinizes; its musing is melancholy. We see, by its painful 
labor, that the muse has taken the drama for her mate . . 

The drama, then, is the goal to which everything in modern 
poetry leads. Paradise Lost is a drama before it is an epic. As 
we know, it first presented itself to the poet’s imagination in the 
first of these forms, and as a drama it always remains in the 
reader’s memory, so prominent is the old dramatic framework 
still beneath Milton’s epic structure' When Dante had finished 

^Athalu, by Racioe (1690). 
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his terrible Inferno, when he had closed its doors and nought 
remained save to give his work a name, the unerring instinct of 
his genius showed him that that multiform poem was an emana- 
tion of the drama, not of the epic; and on the front of that 
gigantic monument, he wrote with his pen of bronze: Dimna 
Commedta. 

Thus we sec that the only two poets of modern times who are 
of Shakespeare’s stature follow him m unity of design. They 
coincide with him in imparting a dramatic tinge to all our 
poetry; like him, they blend the grotesque with the sublime; 
and, far from standing by themselves m the great literary 
ensemble that rests upon Shakespicare, Dante and Milton are, 
in some sort, the two supporting abutments of the edifice of 
which he is the central pillar, the buttresses of the arch of which 
he is the keystone . . 

In the drama, as it may be conceived at least, if not executed, 
all things are connected and follow one another as m real life. 
The body plays its part no less than the mind; and men and 
events, set in motion by this twofold agent, pass across the stage, 
burlesque and terrible in turn, and sometimes both at once. 
Thus the judge will say “Off with his head and let us go to 
dinner'” Thus the Roman senate will deliberate over Domi- 
tian’s turbot . . . 

It IS a striking fact that all these contrasts are met with in the 
poets themselves, taken as men. By dint of meditating upon 
existence, of laying stress upon its bitter irony, of pouring floods 
of sarcasm and raillery upon our infirmities, the very men who 
make us laugh so heartily become profoundly sad These 
Democrituses arc Heraclituses as well Beaumarchais was 
surly, Moliere gloomy, Shakespeare melancholy. 

The fact is, then, that the grotesque is one of the supreme 
beauties of the drama It is not simply an appropriate element 
of It, but IS oftentimes a necessity . . it will bring Romeo face 

to face with the apothecary, Macbeth with the witches, Hamlet 
with the gravediggers Sometimes it may, without discord, as 
in the scene between King Lear and his jester, mingle its shrill 
voice with the most sublime, the most dismal, the dreamiest 
music of the soul 

That is what Shakespeare alone among all has succeeded in 
doing, in a fashion of his own, which it would be no less fruitless 
thtui impossible to imitate — Shakespieare, the god of the stage, 
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in whom, as in a trinity, the three characteristic geniuses of our 
stage, Corneille, Mohere, Beaumarchais, seem united. 

We see how quickly the arbitrary distinction between the 
species of poetry vanishes before common sense and taste No 
less esisily one might demolish the alleged rule of the two unities. 
We say two and not three unities because unity of plot or of 
ensemble, the only true and well-founded one, was long ago 
removed from the sphere of discussion. . , 

“But,” someone will say, “this rule that you discard is bor- 
rowed from the Greek drama.” Wherein, pray, do the Greek 
stage and drama resemble our stage and drama^ Moreover, 
we have already shown that the vast extent of the ancient stage 
enabled it to include a whole locality so that the poet could, 
according to the exigencies of the plot, transport it at his pleasure 
from one part of the stage to another, which is practically 
equivalent to a change of stage setting Curious contradiction! 
The Greek theater, restricted as it was to a national and religious 
object, was much more free than ours, whose only object is the 
enjoyment and, if you please, the instruction of the spectator. 
The reason is that the one obeys only the laws that are suited 
to It, while the other takes upon itself conditions of existence 
which are absolutely foreign to its essence. One is artistic, the 
other artificial . . . 

Unity of time rests on no firmer foundation than unity of 
place A plot forcibly confined within twenty-four hours is as 
absurd as one confined within a peristyle Every plot has its 
proper duration as well as its appropriate place . . . and then, 
if twenty-four hours can be comprised in two, it is a logical 
consequence that four hours may contain forty-eight. Thus 
Shakespeare’s unity must be different from Corneille’s. . . . 

We imagine that someone may say “There is something in 
too frequent changes of scene which confuses and fatigues the 
spectator, and which produces a bewildering effect on his 
attention; it may be, too, that manifold transitions from place 
to place, from one time to another time, demand explanations 
which repel the attention; one should also avoid leaving, in the 
midst of the plot, gaps which prevent the different parts of the 
drama from adhering closely to one another, and which, more- 
over, puzzle the spectator because he does not know what 
there may be in these gaps.” But these are precisely the difBcul- 
“Cf taaties in the index. 
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tics which art has to meet. These are some of the obstacles 
peculiar to one subject or another, as to which it would be 
impossible to pass judgment once for all. It is for genius to 
overcome, not for treatises or poetry to evade them. 

A final argument taken from the very bowels of the art would 
of itself suffice to show the absurdity of the rule of the two unities. 
It IS the existence of the third umty, unity of plot — the only one 
that IS universally admitted, because it results from a fact; 
neither the human eye nor the human mind can grasp more than 
one ensemble at one time This one is as essential as the other two 
are useless. It is the one which fixes the viewpoint of the drama; 
now, by that very fact, it excludes the other two. There can no 
more be three unities in the drama than three horizons in a 
picture . . . Unity of plot is the stage law of perspective . . . 

But still the same refrain is repeated, and will be, no doubt, 
for a long while to come “Follow the rules' Copy the models! 
It was the rules that shaped the models ” One moment' In 
that case there arc two sorts of models those which are made 
according to the rules, and prior to them, those according to 
which the rules were made Now, in which of these two cate- 
gories should genius seek a place for itsclP Although it is always 
disagreeable to come in contact with pedants, is it not a thousand 
times better to give them lessons than to receive lessons from 
them'^ And then — copy' Is the reflection equal to the light? 
Is the satellite which travels unceasingly m the same circle equal 
to the central creative planet"* With all his poetry Vergil is no 
more than the moon of Homer. 

And whom are we to copy, I pray to know? The ancients? 
We have just shown that their stage has nothing in common with 
ours Moreover, Voltaire, who will have none of Shakespeare, 
will have none of the Greeks either. Let him tell us why. “The 
Greeks ventured to produce scenes no less revolting to us. 
Hippolyte, crushed by his fall, counts his wounds and utters 
doleful cries Philoctetes falls in his paroxysms of pain, black 
blood flows from his wound. Oedipus, covered with the blood 
that still drops from the sockets of the eyes he has tom out, 
complains bitterly of gods and men. We hear the shrieks of 
Clytemnestra, murdered by her own son, and Electra, on the 
stage, cries’ ‘Strike' spare her not! she did not spare our 
father!’ Prometheus is fastened to a rock by nails driven 
through his stomach and his arms. The Furies reply to Clytem- 
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nestra’s bleeding shade with inarticulate roars. Art was in its 
infancy in the time of Aeschylus, as it was in London in Shake- 
speare’s time ” 

Whom shall we copy, then? The modern? What? Copy 
copies! God forbid! 

“But,” someone else will object, “according to your concep- 
tion of the art, you seem to look for none but great poets, to 
count always upon genius.” Art certainly does not count upon 
mediocrity It prescribes no rules for it, it knows nothing of it; 
in fact, mediocrity has no existence so far as art is concerned; 
art supplies wings, not crutches. Alas* D’Aubignac“ followed 
rules, Campistron” copied models What does it matter to art? 
It does not build its palaces for ants. It lets them make their 
anthill without taking the trouble to find out whether they 
have built their burlesque imitation of its palace upon its founda- 
tion . . . 

Let us then speak boldy. The time for it has come, and it 
would be strange if, in this age, liberty, like the light, should 
penetrate everywhere except to the one place where freedom is 
most natural — the domain of thought. Let us take the hammer 
to theories and poetic systems Let us throw down the old plaster- 
ing that conceals the fagade of art. There are neither rules nor 
models, or, rather, there are no other rules than the general 
laws of nature, which soar above the whole field of art, and the 
special rules which result from the conditions appropriate to 
the subject of each composition . . 

The poet — let us insist on this point — should take counsel 
therefore only of nature, truth, and inspiration which is itself 
both truth and nature. “Quando he,” says Lope de Vega, 

Quando he de esenm una comedia, 

Encieno lot preceptos con seis Haves 

To secure these precepts, “six keys” arc none too many, in 
very truth Let the poet beware especially of copying anything 
whatsoever — Shakespeare no more than Moli^re, Schiller no 
more than Corneille. If genuine talent could abdicate its own 
nature in this matter, and thus lay aside its original personality, 

"Frangou H£delin D’Aubignac (1604-1676), minor French writer. 

"Jean Galbert de Camputron (1656-1733), French dramatut, 

"“When I have to wnte a comedy, 

I lock up the rules with lu keys.” 
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to transform itself into another, it would lose everything by 
playing this role of its own double. It is as if a god should turn 
valet. We must draw our inspiration from the original sources. 
It is the same sap, distributed through the soil, that produces 
all the trees of the forest, so different in bearing power, in fruit, 
m foliage. . . . 

But nature! nature and truth' — ^And here, in order to prove 
that, far from demolishing art, the new ideas aim only to re- 
construct it more firmly and on a better foundation, let us try 
to pioint out the impassable limit which, in our opimon, separates 
realty according to art fiom reality according to nature. It is 
careless to confuse them as some ill-informed partisans of 
romantiasm do Truth m art cannot possibly be, as several 
writers have claimed, absolute reality. Art cannot produce the 
thing itself. Let us imagine, for example, one of those unre- 
flecting promoters of absolute nature, of nature viewed apart 
from art, at the performance of a romantic play, say Le Cid. 
“What’s that’” he will ask at the first word. “The Cid speaks in 
verse’ It isn’t natural to speak in verse” — “How would you have 
him speak, pray’” — “In prose.” Very good. A moment later, 
“How’s this'” he will continue, if he is consistent; “the Cid is 
speaking French'” — “Well’” — “Nature demands that he speak 
his own language, he can’t speak anything but Spanish ” 

We shall fail entirely to understand, but again — ^very good. 
You imagine that this is all’ By no means before the tenth 
sentence in Castilian, he is certain to rise and ask if the Cid who 
is speaking is the real Cid, in flesh and blood. By what right 
does the actor, whose name is Pierre or Jacques, take the name 
of the Cid’ That is Jalse There is no reason why he should not 
go on to demand that the sun should be substituted for the 
footlights, real trees and real houses for those deceitful wings. 
For, once started on that road, logic has you by the collar, and 
you cannot stop. 

We must admit, therefore, or confess ourselves ridiculous, 
that the domains of art and nature are entirely distinct Nature 
and art are two things — ^were it not so, one or the other would 
not exist. Art, in addition to its idealistic side, has a terrestrial, 
material side. Let it do what it will, it is shut in between grammar 
and prosody, between Vaugelas and Richelet.** For its more 

**Glaude Favre de Vaugelas (i 585—1650), French granunanan and man of ietterSt 

*^Iherrc Cesar Richelet (163X-1698), French grammarian. 
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capricious creations, it has formulae, methods of execution, a 
complete apparatus to set in motion. For genius there are deli- 
cate instruments, for mediocrity, tools 

It seems to us that someone has already said that the drama is 
a mirror wherein nature is reflected. But if it be an ordinary 
mirror, a smooth and polished surface, it will give only a dull 
image of objects with no relief — ^faithful, but colorless, everyone 
knows that color and light are l(Mt in a simple reflection. The 
dreuna, therefore, must be a concentrating mirror, which, 
instead of weakening, concentrates and condenses the colored 
rays, which makes of a mere gleam a light, and of a light a 
flame Then only is the drama acknowledged by art. 

The stage is an optical point Everything that exists in the 
world — in history, in life, m man — should be and can be re- 
flected therein, but under the magic wand of art Art turns the 
leaves of the ages, of nature, studies chronicles, strives to re- 
produce actual facts (especially in respect to manners and 
peculiarities, which are much less exposed to doubt and con- 
tradiction than arc concrete facts), restores what the chroniclers 
have lopped off, harmonizes what they have collected, divines 
and supplies their omissions, fills their gaps with imaginary 
scenes which have the color of the time, groups what they have 
left scattered about, sets in motion anew the threads of Provi- 
dence which work the human marionettes, clothes the whole 
with a form at once poetical and natural, aind imparts to it 
that vitality of truth and bnlliaincy which gives birth to illusion, 
that prestige of reality which arouses the enthusiasm of the 
spectator, and of the poet first of all, for the poet is sincere Thus 
the aim of art is almost divine to bring to life again if it is 
writing history, to create if it is writing poetry. . . , 

It will readily be imagined that, for a work of this kind, if the 
poet must choose (and he must), he should choose, not the beautiful, 
but the characteristic. Not that it is advisable to “make local 
color,” as they say today; that is, to add as an afterthought a 
few discordant touches here and there to a work that is at best 
utterly conventional 2md false. The local color should not be on 
the surface of the drama, but in its substance, in the very heart 
of the work, whence it spreads of itself, naturally, evenly, and so 
to speak, into every corner of the drama, as the sap ascends 
from the root to the tree’s topmost leaf. The drama should be 
thoroughly impregnated with this color of the time, which 
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should be, in some sort, in the air, so that one detects it only on 
entering Ae theater, and that on going forth one finds oneself 
in a different period and atmosphere. It requires some study, 
some labor, to attain this end, so much the better. It is well 
that the avenues of art should be obstructed by those brambles 
fixim which everybody recoils except those of powerful will. 
Besides, it is this very study, festered by an ardent inspiration, 
which will ensure the drama against a vice that kills it — the 
commonplace. To be commonplace is the failing of shortsighted, 
short-breathed poets. In this tableau of the stage, each figure 
must be held down to its most prominent, most individual, most 
precisely defined characteristic. Even the vulgar and the trivial 
should have an accent of their own. Like God, the true poet is 
present in every part of his work at once. Genius resembles the 
die which stamps the king’s eifigy on copper and golden coins 
alike 

We do not hesitate — and this will demonstrate once more to 
honest men how far we are from seeking to discredit the art — 
we do not hesitate to consider verse as one of the means best 
adapted to protect the drama from the scourge we have just 
mentioned, as one of the most powerful dams against the irrup- 
tion of the commonplace, which, like democracy, is always 
Sowing between full banks in men’s minds. And at this point 
we beg the younger literary generation, already so rich in men 
and in works, to allow us to point out an error into which it 
seems to have fallen — an error too fully justified, indeed, by the 
extraordinary aberrations of the old school. The new century 
is at that growing age at which one can readily set oneself 
right. . . . 

If we were entitled to say what, m our opinion, the style of 
dramatic poetry should be, we would declare for a free, out- 
spoken, sincere verse, which dares say everything without 
prudery, expresses its meaning without seeking for words; which 
passes naturally from comedy to tragedy, from the sublime to 
the grotesque; by turns practical and poetical, both artistic 
and inspired, profound and impulsive, of wide range and true; 
verse which is apt opportunely to displace the caesura, in order 
to disguise the monotony of the Alexandrines; more inclined to 
the enjambement that lengthens the line, than to the inversion of 
phrases that confuses the sense; faithful to rhyme, that enslaved 
queen, that supreme charm of our poetry, that creator of our 
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meter; verse that is inexhaustible in the verity of its turns of 
thought, unfathomable in its secrets of composition and of 
grace, Jissuming, like Proteus,” a thousand forms without 
changing its type and character, avoiding long speeches; 
taking delight in dialogue; always hiding behind the characters 
of the drama; intent, before everything, on being in its place, 
and when it falls to its lot to be beautiful, being so only by chance, 
as it were, in spite of itself and unconsciously; lyric, epic, dra- 
matic, at need, capable of running through the whole gamut of 
poetry, of skipping from high notes to low, from the most ex- 
alted to the most trivial ideas, from the most extravagant to the 
most solemn, from the most superficial to the most abstract, 
without ever passing beyond the hmits of a spoken scene; in a 
word, such verse as a man would write whom a fairy had 
endowed with Corneille’s mind and Moliere’s brain. It seems 
to us that such verse would be as fine as prose. . . . 

One feels that prose, which is necessarily more timid, obliged 
to wean the drama from anything like epic or lyric poetry, 
reduced to dialogue and to matter-of-fact . . . has much 
narrower wings And then, too, it is much more easy of access; 
mediocrity is at its ease in prose, and for the sake of a few works 
of distinction such as have appeared of late, the art would very 
soon be overloaded with abortions and embryos. Another 
faction of the reformers inclme to drama written in both prose 
juid verse, as Shakespeare composed it. This method h^ its 
advantages. There might, however, be some incongruity in 
the transitions from one form to the other; and when a tissue is 
homogeneous it is much stouter. However, whether the drama 
should be written in prose is only a secondary question. The 
rank of a work is certain to be fixed, not according to its form, 
but according to its intrinsic value. In questions of this sort, 
there is only one solution. There is but one weight that can 
turn the scale in the balance of art — that is, genius. 

Meanwhile, the first, the indispensable merit of a dramatic 
writer, whether he write in prose or verse, is correctness. Not a 
mere superficial correctness, the merit or defect of the descriptive 
school, which makes Lhomond® and Restaut*’ the two wings 
of Its Pegasus, but that intimate deep-rooted, deliberate correct- 

’‘A sea god who had the power of changing his form at will. 

’’Charles Francois Lhomond (1737-1794), classical grammarian 

’’Pierre Restaut (169&-1765), French grammarian. 
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ness, which is permeated with the genius of a language, which 
has sounded its roots and searched its etymology; always un- 
fettered, because it is sure of its footing, and always more in 
harmony with the logic of the language. Our Lady Grammar 
leads the other m leading strings, the other holds grammar in 
leash. It can venture anythmg, can create or invent its style; 
it has a right to do so. For, whatever certain men may have 
said who did not think what they were saying, and among whom 
we must place, notably, him who writes these lines, the French 
tong;ue is not fixed and never will be A language does not 
become fixed The human intellect is always on the march, or, 
if you prefer, in movement, and languages with it Things are 
made so. When the body changes, how could the coat not 
change^ The French of the nineteenth century can no more 
be the French of the eighteenth century than the latter is the 
French of the seventeenth, or the French of the seventeenth is 
that of the sixteenth Montaigne’s is not Rabelais’s, Pascal’s is 
not Montaigne’s, Montesquieu’s is not Pascal’s Each of the 
four languages, taken by itself, is admirable becaase it is original. 
Every age has its own ideas, it must have also words adapted to 
those ideas. Languages arc like the sea; they move to and fro 
incessantly. ... In vain, therefore, should we seek to petrify 
the mobile physiognomy of our idiom in a fixed form In vain 
do our literary Joshuas cry out to the language to stand still; 
languages and the sun do not sttind still. The day when they 
become fixed, they are dead — That is why the French of a 
certain contemporaiy school is a dead language. . . , 

Taste IS the common sense of genius. This is what will soon 
be demonstrated by another school of criticism, powerful, out- 
spoken, well-informed — a school of the century which is begin- 
ning to put forth vigorous shoots under the dead and withered 
branches of the old school. This youthful criticism, as serious 
as the other is frivolous, as learned as the other is ignorant, 
has already established organs that are listened to, and one is 
sometimes surprised to find, even m the least important sheets, 
excellent articles emanating from it. Joining hands with all that 
IS fearless and superior in lettere, it will deliver us from two 
scourg;cs tottering classicism and false romanticism. . . . 

We arc approaching, then, the moment when we shall see 
the new criticism prevail, firmly established upon a broad and 
deep foundation. People generally will understand that writers 
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should be judged, not according to rules and species, which are 
contrary to nature and art, but according to the immutable 
principles of the art of composition, and the special laws of their 
individual temperaments The sound judgment of all men will 
be ashamed of the criticism which broke Pierre Corneille on the 
wheel, gagged Jean Racine, and ridiculously rehabilitated 
John Milton only by virtue of the epic code of Pcre le fiossu ** 
People will consent to place themselves at the author’s stand- 
point, to view the subject with his eyes, in order to judge a work 
intelligently. They will lay aside — and it is M de Chateaubriand 
who speaks — “the paltry criticism of defects for the noble and 
fruitful criticism of beauties ” It is time that all acute minds 
should grasp the thread that frequently connects what we, fol- 
lowing our special whim, call “defects” with what we call 
“beauty.” Defects — at all events those which we call by that 
name — are often inborn, necessary, inevitable conditions of 
good qualities. 

**Ren6 le Bossu (1631-1680), wrote Trsitedu pohnt eptque, the leading doctrine of 
which was that the subject should be chosen before the characters and that the ac- 
tion should be arranged without reference to the characters 
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Prior to Poe, with few exceptions, American criticism had tended 
toward provincialism This was true especially m its tendency to judge 
literature on the basis of its nationalism and its moralism. And it was 
against these two prevalent bases of criticism that Poe reacted m his 
militant crusade to judge literature squarely by the universal laws of 
art alone, although he saw beauty m “all noble thoughts , and 
holy impulses” (see post, p j66) As an editor he said his “leading ob- 
ject” in haS critical magazme would be 

to assert in precept and to maintain in practice, the rights, while 
in effect it demonstrates the advantages, of an absolutely mde- 
pendent criticism, — a criticism self-sustained, guidmg itself only 
by the purest rules of Art; analysing and urging these rules as it 
applies them, holdmg itself aloof from all personal bias; acknowl- 
edging no fear save that of outraging the right, . .It will en- 
deavor to support the general interests of the republic of letters, 
without reference to particular regions — regarding the world at 
large as the true audience of the author ” ' Criticism is not, we 
thmk, an essay, nor a sermon, nor an oration, nor a chapter in 
history, nor a philosophical speculation, nor a prose poem, nor 
an art-novel, nor a dialogue Following the highest author- 

ity, we would wish, in a word, to limit criticism to comment upon 
Art A book is written — and it is only as the book that we subject 
it to review With the opinions of the work itself, the critic has 
really nothing to do It is his part simply to decide upon the mode 
in which these opinions are brought to bear.* 

“The passage occun in Poe’s prospectus for the Ptm Magaem, quoted in Wood- 
berry’s life ej Edgar Allan Poe (igog), I, 874 For Poe’s discussion of, and general 
aversion to literary nanonalism, see his ’’Nabonahty in American literature” m 
Marginalia, the opening pages of bis essay on The Culprit Fay and Other Poems, and 
“Exordium,” Complete Works (ed Hamson, hereafter refened to as Works), XI, 
i-B On the vogue of the doctrme he attacked, see B T Spencer, “A Nataonal 
literature, 1837-1855,” American Literature, VIII, i35-i6g (May, igsB). 

^rmn “Exordium” {Graham's Magazuie, January, 1843), which is perhaps the best 
elaboratum of his critical posibon. 
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Thus Poe sought a type of criticism which might be called aestheti- 
caUy judicial, as distmguished from criticism which seeks to explain a 
work by its historical origins or to appreciate it by re-livmg its author’s 
vision sympathetically. His criticism is essentially deductive, involving 
the application of aesthetic theories and principles to specific works. 
In aesthetic theory, however, Poe combmed certam elements of the 
eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries Undoubtedly his emphasis on 
rationality and form and unity m hterature is akin to the earlier cen- 
tury • He said that “man’s chief idiosyncrasy” was reason and that any 
“action Without reason” represented “his unnatural state ” * His great 
interest m exact verse technique, m choice of the right word, and in 
form are all interests of good neoclassicists He is akin to the later 
eighteenth century m his interest m melancholy,® graveyardism ^cf. 
“Berenice”), and Gothic horror as aesthetic materials, but he added to 
these a nineteenth-century psychological interest His greatest debt to 
the eighteenth century, however, is his desire, especially in Eureka, to 
take the symmetrical unity of the Universe, defined in the scientific 
theories of Newton, as his literary model The “supremeness of sym- 
metry” in the Universe, he says, is its “poetical essence” and makes it 
“the most sublime of poems ” • Yet Poe doubtless learned certain of 
his mam critical ideas from Germans such as A W Schlegel and princi- 
pally from Coleridge’ (in part a medium for German ideas) Poe’s 
mmd shows considerable growth His early preference for a wild or 
Gothic imagination unrestrained by reason gradually gave way to an 
ideal mvolvmg the balanced mterpenetration of imagmation and rea- 
son akin to the ideal of Coleridge ® Like Coleridge, Poe came to dis- 
tmguish sharply between Fancy, as capricious, and Imagination as “a 
lesser degree of the creative power m God” * who manifests himself in 

^See evidence ated, espeaally m regard to the pnnciple of “unity (or totality) of 
interest” in Prescott’s excellent introduction to The Cnheal fVnluigs oj Poe, pp xxx- 
xxxiu On the subject of Poe’s probable sources, see, m bibliography following, the 
studies by Campb^, Alterton, Ptitchard, Cobb, and Alterton and Craig 

*Warks, XVI, &-7 

sHis doctrine that melancholy is inseparable from beauty may have been sug- 
gested also by A W Schlegel 

‘Works, XVI, 302 Thu central ideal of umty (see Works, ed by Stedinan and 
Woodbeny, VIII, n6. Works, ed by Hamson, XI, 106, XIV, 196, 267, XVII, 266 
especially) has been bnlhantly related to his interest m Newtoman science m the m- 
tr^uebon to Poe (1935), pp xm-cxvui, by Alterton and Craig 

'See Stovall’s “Poe’s Debt to Colendge,” especially pp 80-1 19, where the pomts 
made here are elaborated in the hght of full evidence On p 83 Stovall summarizes 
Poe’s theory of poetry, see also the summary m H H Clark’s Major Amertean Poets 
(New York, 1936), pp S44-846 

Thu development has been traced through four periods by Alterton and Craig. 

•Works, VIII, 283 (m review of Halleck and Drake, 1836). 
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the unity and harmony of immutable law In an imaginative work, 
“the mam conception springs . . . from . . . the moral sentiments 
. . . of the ideal He rejected realistic literature because there re- 
mains “still a thirst unquenchable ” 

Thu bummg thirst belongs to the immortal essence of man’s 
nature. It u equally a consequence and an indication of his per- 
ennial life It is the desire of the moth for the star. . . . Inspired 
with a prescient ecstasy of the beauty beyond the grave, it strug- 
gles by multiform novelty of combination among the thmgs and 
thoughts of Time, to anticipate some portion of that loveliness 
whose very elements, perhaps, appertain solely to Eternity.^* 

Like Coleridge, Poe insisted that “in excessive generalization lies one of 
the leading errors” of criticum, especially m America, he urged that 
universal aesthetic principles should be given “particular and methodi- 
cal application”*’ to specific passages of the literature criticized Like 
Coleridge, Poe held that the immediate object of poetry u pleasure, 
and not truth, that beauty is the sole province of the poem, although 
the muse u “not forbidden to depict — but to reason and preach of 
virtue ”*’ And, like Coleridge m part, Poe regarded music as an essen- 
tial element in poetry,** and he wrote his “Rationale of Verse” *' on the 
“timer’s” theory that the technique of music and poetry in achieving 

X, 65 (in review of Moore, 1840) In duciusing poetry, Poe emphasizes 
the fact that “imagination is its soul ” He defines “the poetic prmciple” as “strictly 
and simply, the human aspiration for supernal beauty,” the mamfestahon of the 
pnnaplc bemg “always found in m elevating excitement of the soul — quite mdependent 
of that passion which is the intoxication of the heart — or of that truth which is the 
satisfaction of the reason” (fPoritr, XIV, 390) N Foerster lAmencan Criticism, pp 39 
ff ) argues that actually Poe’s mdefimte ideahty is not spiritual but sensuous, divorced 
from the moral imagination “His vision oscillated not between the earthly and the 
supernal, but between the infernal and the Arcadian,” the latter involvmg “roseate 
barmomes of sensuous longmg posing as spintuahty” {ibid , p. 50) 

**See Alterton and Craig, pp 345-346 

^Works, XI, 133 (in review of Dawes, 1643) 

f/but, XI, 71 (m review of Longfellow, 1842) For Poe’s further discussion of 
the question of the didactic, see fPorlj (ed Hamson), VII, xxxvu, xliii, IX, 305 , X, 
141 , XI, 67-68, 79, 84, 344-S54, XII, 33-34, XIII, 131 ; and Stovall’s study of “A 1 
Aaraaf ” Although m contrast to the moralists it is perhaps proper to call Poe essen- 
tially an aesthete, it should be noted that he does not object to the aesthetic use of 
virtue At the end of the “The Poetic Prmcii>le” he finds beauty m “all noble 
thoughts , , m all holy impulses ” 

t*Woris, XI, 74 (in review of Longfellow, 1B43) (See Colendge parallels m Sto- 
vall’s study, cit,pp 87-88 ) 

*'So great an authority on its subject as George Saintsbury {Histoiy of laterary 
Cnhctsm, III, 635) regards Poe’s “Rationale of Verse” as “one of the best thmgs ever 
written on Engluh prosody and quite astonishingly ongmal.” See full analysis in 
Gay W Allen’s Amenean ^osody, pp. 57 ff. 
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harmony are essentially the same, thus foreshadowing Lanier’s Sctence 
of English Verse. “The perception of pleasure in the quality of sounds 
is the prmciple of music,’’ while verse is “an inferior and less capable 
music ’’“ Poe is unique among earlier American critics m his meticu- 
lous attention to versification 

He is usually regarded as one of the early masters of the short story 
in the sense that he formalized its technique, especially m his review of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. In the short story he sought “the im- 
mense force derivable from totality” of effect, to be attained by hitting 
the reader on the same nerve from the “very initial sentence” to the 
end. He sought compression and focus- “In the whole composition 
there should not be one word written of which the tendency, direct or 
indirect, is not to the one pre-established design ” He sought verisimili- 
tude, especially in his tales dealing with the psychology of the fear of 
fear and tales of ratiocination such as “The Gold Bug” and “Murders 
in the Rue Morgue ” And he sought finality and a conclusive windmg 
up of the interest aroused in the beginning. 

In puttmg his principles into critical practice, Poe was naturally in- 
fluenced by the fact that he was obliged to work as a journalist,” as 
well as by his own peculiar aristocratic temperament He liked to at- 
tract attention by somethmg sensational, witness his very title, “Long- 
fellow and Other Plagiarists” • He had to deal not with the timeless 
masters (which the academic Lowell had leisure to treat) but with his 
own timely contemporaries, many of whom turned out to be ephem- 
eral Just as in political and social matters Poe was an aristocrat 
scornful of humanitarian tenderness, so in critical matters his cold, 
logical, and somewhat haughty temperament led him to scorn warm 
appreciation and to carry out his harsh doctrine that “in pointing out 
frankly the errors of a work, we do nearly all that is critically necessary 
in displaying its ments “In general,” he said, “we should not be 
overscrupulous about niceties of phrase, when the matter in hand is a 
dunce to be gibbeted Speak out — or the person may not understand 
you Is he to be hung'’ Then hang him by all means, but make no bow 
where you mean no obeisance .” Thus Poe’s actual critical practice 
is somewhat unique (or was before H. L. Mencken !) m its destructive 

^Works, XIV, 3ig-33o 

"For duciusion see P H Boynton, “Poe and Joumalum,” Righsh Jounud, XXI, 
345-353 (May, 1933), F L Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (New 
York, 1933), especially pp i30-i34,andH S Cuiby, C/arnr itaurtroiu (New York, 
’ 93 ’)) PP 263-307 In Margindia Poe said, “The whole tendency of the age is 
magazine-ward ’’ 

"Works, XI, 43 (m review of Dickens, 184a). 
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“tomahawk” manner, and it naturally aroused bitter antagonism. He 
was not only an absolutist in his allegiance to aesthetic principles, but he 
had a diabolical way of minutely analyzing chapter and verse to prove 
and illustrate the way in which an author violated them. In his own 
day he doubtless seemed unduly concerned with art and unduly meticu- 
lous and harsh in enforcing his judgments, but perhaps his concern 
with aesthetics and with craftsmanship and his fearlessness in defend- 
ing them were exactly what were most needed in an age prone to let 
its judgment of literary art be confused with irrelevant political and 
moralistic biases 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE 

1848 

In speaking of the Poetic Pnnciple, I have no design to be 
either thorough or profound. While discussing, very much at 
random, the essentiality of what we call poetry, my principal 
purpose will be to cite for consideration, some few of those 
minor English or American poems which best suit my own taste, 
or which, upon my own fancy, have left the most definite im- 
pression. By “minor poems” I mean, of course, poems of little 
length. And here, in the beginmng, permit me to say a few 
words in regard to a somewhat peculiar principle which, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, has always had its influence 
in my own critical estimate of the poem I hold that a long 
poem does not exist. I maintain that the phrase, “ a long poem,” 
is simply a flat contradiction in terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title only 
inasmuch as it excites, by elevating the soul. The value of the 
poem is in the ratio of this elevating excitement But all ex- 
atements arc, through a psychal necessity, transient. That 
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degree of excitement which would entitle a poem to be so called 
at all, cannot be sustained throughout a composition of any 
great length After the lapse of half an hour, at the very utmost, 
it flags — ^fails — a revulsion ensues — and then the poem is, in 
effect, and in fact, no longer such. 

There are, no doubt, many who have found difflculty in 
reconciling the critical dictum that the Paradise Lost is to be 
devoutly admired throughout, with the absolute impossibility of 
maint a i nin g for it, during perusal, the amount of enthusiasm 
which that critical dictum would demand. This great work, in 
fact, is to be regarded as poetical, only when, losing sight of that 
vital requisite in all works of art, umty, we view it merely as a 
series of minor poems. If, to preserve its unity — its totality of 
effect or impression — we read it (as would be necessary) at a 
single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of excite- 
ment and depression After a passage of what we feel to be true 
poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude which no 
cntical pre-judgment can force us to admire; but if, upon com- 
pleUng the work, we read it again; omitting the first book — 
that IS to say, commencing with the second — we shall be sur- 
prised at now finding that admirable which we before con- 
demned — that damnable which we had previously so much 
admired. It follows from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, 
or absolute efiect of even the best epic under the sun is a nullity: 
— and this is precisely the fact 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not positive proof, at least 
very good reason, for believing it intended as a senes of lyrics; 
but, granting the epic intention, I can say only that the work is 
based in an imperfect sense of art. The modem epic is, of the 
supposititious ancient model, but an inconsiderate and blind- 
fold imitation. But the day of these artistic anomalies is over. 
If, at any time, any very long poem were popular in reality, 
which I doubt, it is at least clear that no very long poem will 
ever be popular again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, ceteris paribus, the measure 
of Its merit seems undoubtedly, when we thus state it, a proposi- 
tion sufficiently absurd — yet we are indebted for it to the 
Quarterly Reviews. Surely there can be nothing in mere size, 
abstractly considered — there can be nothing in mere bulk, so far 
as a volume is concerned, which has so continuously elicited 
admiration from these saturnine pamphlets! A mountain, to 
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be sure, by the mere sentiment of physical magnitude which it 
conveys does impress us with a sense of the sublime — but no man 
is impressed after this fashion by the material grandeur of even 
the Columbtad. Even the Quarterlies have not instructed us to 
be so impressed by it As yet, they have not insisted on our esti- 
mating Lamartine by the cubic foot, or Pollok by the pound — 
but what else are we to infer from their continual prating about 
“sustained effort”’ If, by “sustained effort,” any little gentleman 
has accomplished an epic, let us frankly commend him for the 
effort — if tins indeed be a thing commendable — but let us forbear 
praising the epic on the effort’s account It is to be hoped that 
common sense, in the time to come, will prefer deciding upon a 
work of art, rather by the impression it makes, by the effect it 
produces, than by the time it took to impress the effect or by 
the amount of “sustained effort” which had been found necessary 
in effecting the impression The fact is, that perseverance is 
one thing, and genius quite another — nor can all the Quarterlies 
in Christendom confound them By-and-by, this proposition, 
with many which I have been just urging, will be received 
as self-evident In the meantime, by being generally condemned 
as falsities, they will not be essentially damaged as truths 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem may be improperly 
brief Undue brevity degenerates into mere epigrammatism. A 
very short poem, while now and then producing a brilliant or vivid, 
never produces a profound or enduring effect There must be the 
steady pressing down of the stamp upon the wax De B^ranger has 
wrought innumerable things, pungent and spirit-stirring, but, in 
general, they have been too unponderous to stamp themselves 
deeply into the public attention; and thus, as so many feathers of 
fancy, have been blown aloft only to be whisded down the wind. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of undue brevity m de- 
pressing a poem — in keeping it out of the popular view — is 
afforded by the following exquisite little serenade; 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night. 

When the winds are breathing low. 

And the stars are shining bright, 

1 arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit m my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how’ — 

To thy chamber wmdow, sweet! 
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The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 

The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream. 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart. 

As I must die on thine, 

O, beloved as thou art' 

O, lift me from the grass' 

I die, I faint, I fail' 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ' 

My heart beats loud and fast 
Oh ' press it close to thine again. 

Where it will break at last ' 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these lines — yet no less a 
poet than Shelley is their author. Their warm, yet delicate and 
ethereal imagination will be appreciated by all — but by none so 
thoroughly as by him who has himself arisen from sweet dreams 
of one beloved to bathe in the aromatic air of a southern mid- 
summer night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis — the very best, in my 
opinion, which he has ever written — has, no doubt, through 
this same defect of undue brevity, been kept back from its 
proper posiUon, not less in the critical than in the popular view. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’Twas near the twilight-tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walked she; but, viewlessly. 

Walked spmts at her side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet. 

And Honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her. 

And called her good as fair — 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kc;pt with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true — 
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For her heart was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo — 

But honored well are charms to sell, 

If priests the sellmg do 

Now walking there was one more fau^ — 

A slight girl, hly-pale. 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail — 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn. 

And nothing could avail 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For tins world’s peace to pray, 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air. 

Her woman’s heart gave way • — 

But the sill forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway' 

111 this composition wc find it difficult to recognize the Willis 
who has written so many mere “verses of society.” The lines 
are not only richly ideal, but full of energy, while they breathe 
an earnestness — an evident sincerity of sentiment — ^for which 
we look m vain throughout all the other works of this author. 

While the epic mania— while the idea that, to merit in poetry, 
prolixity IS indispensable — has for some years past been gradually 
dying out of the public mind, by mere dint of its own absurdity — 
we find It succeeded by a heresy too palpably false to be long 
tolerated, but one which, in the brief period it has already en- 
dured, may be said to have accomplished more in the corrup- 
tion of our poetical literature than all its other enemies combined. 
I allude to the heresy of the didactic It has been assumed, 
tacitly and avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the ultimate 
object of all poetry is truth Every poem, it is said, should in- 
culcate a moral, and by this moral is the poetical merit of the 
work to be adjudged We Americans especially have patronized 
this happy idea; and wc Bostonians, very especially, have 
developed it in full We have taken it into our heads that to 
write a pwem simply for the poem’s sake, and to acknowledge 
such to have been our design, would be to confess ourselves 
radically wanting in the true pioetic dignity and force* — ^but the 
simple fact is that, would we but permit ourselves to look into 
our own souls, we should immediately there discover that under 
the sun there neither exists nor can exist any work more thor- 
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oughly dignified — more supremely noble than this very poem — 
this poem/^er se — this poem which is a poem and nothing more — 
this poem written solely for the poem’s sake. 

With as deep a reverence for the true as ever inspired the 
bosom of man, I would, nevertheless, limit in some measure its 
modes of inculcation. I would limit to enforce them. I would 
not enfeeble them by dissipation. The demands of truth eire 
severe. She has no sympathy with the myrtles. All that which is 
so indispensable m song, is precisely all that with which she has 
nothing whatever to do It is but making her a flaunting paradox 
to wreathe her in gems and flowers In enforcing a truth, we 
need severity rather than efflorescence of language We must 
be simple, precise, terse We must be cool, calm, ummpassioned. 
In a word, we must be in that mood which, as nearly as possible, 
is the exact converse of the poetic2il. He must be blind, indeed, 
who does not perceive the radical and chasmal differences 
between the truthful and the poetical modes of inculcation. 
He must be theory-mad beyond redemption who, in spite of 
these differences, shall still persist in attempting to reconcile the 
obstinate oils and waters of poetry and truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most obvious dis- 
tinctions, we have the pure intellect, taste, and the moral sense. 
I place taste in the middle, because it is just this position which, 
in the mind, it occupies It holds intimate relations with either 
extreme; but from the morzil sense is separated by so faint a 
difference that Aristotle has not hesitated to place some of its 
operations among the virtues themselves. Nevertheless, we find 
the offices of the trio marked with a sufficient distinction Just 
as the intellect concerns itself with truth, so taste informs us of 
the beautiful while the moral sense is regardful of duty Of this 
latter, while conscience teaches the obligation, and reason the 
expediency, taste contents herself with displaying the charms — 
waging war upon vice solely on the ground of her deformity — 
her disproportion, her ammosity to the fitting, to the appropriate, 
to the harmonious — in a word, to beauty 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, 
plainly, a sense of the beautiful. This it is which administers to 
his delight in the manifold forms, and sounds, and odors, and 
sentiments amid which he exists And just as the lilv is repeated 
in the lake, or the eyes of Amaryllis in the mirror, so is the mere 
oral or wntten repeution of these forms, and sounds, and colors, 
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and odors, and sentiments a duplicate source of delight. But 
this mere repetition is not poetry. He who shall simply sing, 
with however glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a 
truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odors, and 
colors, tind sentiments which greet him in common with all 
mankind — he, I say, has yet failed to prove his divine title. 
There is still a something m the distance which he has been 
unable to attain. We have still a thirst unquenchable, to allay 
which he has not shown us the crystal springs. This thirst 
belongs to the immortality of man. It is at once a consequence 
and an indication of his perennial existence. It is the desire of 
the moth for the star. It is no mere appreciation of the beauty 
before us — but a wild effort to reach the beauty above. Inspired 
by an ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we 
struggle, by multiform combinations among the things and 
thoughts of time, to attain a portion of that loveliness whose 
very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity alone. And thus 
when by poetry — or when by music, the most entrancing of 
the poetic moods — we find ourselves melted into tears— we 
weep then — not as the Abbate Gravina supposes — through 
excess of pleasure, but through a certain, petulant, impatient 
sorrow at our inability to grasp now, wholly, here on earth, at 
once and forever, those divine and rapturous joys, of which 
through the poem, or through the music, we attain to but brief 
and indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal loveliness — this 
Struggle, on the part of souls fittingly consUtuted — has given to 
the world all that which it (the world) has ever been enabled at 
once to understand and tojeel as poetic 

The poetic sentiment, of course, may develop itself in various 
modes — in painting, in sculpture, in tirchitecture, in the dance — 
very especially in music — and very peculiarly, and with a wide 
field, in the composition of the landscape garden Our present 
theme, however, has regard only to its manifestation in words. 
And here let me speak briefly on the topic of rhythm Con- 
tenting myself with the certainty that music m its various 
modes of meter, rhythm, and rhyme is of so vast a moment in 
poetry as never to be wisely rejected — is so vitally important an 
adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines its assistance — I 
will not now pause to maintain its absolute essentiality It is in 
music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly attains the great end 
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for which, when inspired by the poetic sentiment, it struggles — 
the creation of supernal beauty. It may be, indeed, that here 
this sublime end is, now and then, attained in fact. We are often 
made to feel, with a shivering dehght, that from an earthly harp 
are stricken notes which cannot have been unfamiliar to the 
angels. And thus there can be httle doubt that m the union of 
poetry with music in its popular sense we shall find the widest 
field for the poetic development. The old bards and minne- 
singers had advantages which we do not possess — ^and Thomas 
Moore, singing his own songs, was, in the most legitimate 
manner, perfecting them as poems. 

To recapitulate, then. — I would define, in brief, the poetry of 
words as the rhythmical creation of beauty. Its sole arbiter is taste. 
With the intellect or with the conscience, it has only collateral 
relations. Unless incidentally, it has no concern whatever either 
with duty or with truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That pleasure which 
is at once the most pure, the most elevating, and the most in- 
tense is derived, I maintain, from the contemplation of the 
beautiful. In the contemplation of beauty we alone find it 
possible to attain that pleasurable elevation or excitement 
of the soul which we recognize as the poetic sentiment, and 
which is so easily distinguished from truth, which is the satis- 
faction of the reason, or from passion, which is the excitement 
of the heart. I make beauty, therefore — using the word as 
inclusive of the sublime — I make beauty the province of the 
poem, simply because it is an obvious rule of art that effects 
should be made to spring as directly as possible from their 
causes: — no one as yet having been weak enough to deny that 
the peculiar elevation in question is at least most readily attain- 
able in the poem. It by no means follows, however, that the 
incitements of passion, or the precepts of duty, or even the 
lessons of truth may not be introduced into a poem, and with 
advantage, for they may subserve, incident^ly, in various 
ways, the general purposes of the work — but the true artist will 
always contrive to tone them down in proper subjection to that 
beauty which is the atmosphere and the real essence of the 
poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems which I shall present 
for your consideration than by the citation of the Proem to 
Mr. Longfellow’s “Waff”: 
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The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist, 

A feeling of sadness and longmg. 

That IS not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Noi from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavor, 

And tonight I long for rest 

Read from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer. 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silcndy steal away 

With no great range of imagination, these lines have been 
justly admired for their dehcacy of expression Some of the 
images are very effective. Nothing can be better than — 

The bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of Time 

The idea of the last quatrain is also very effective. The poem, 
on the whole, however, is chiefly to be admired for the graceful 
tnsouctance of its meter, so well in accordance with the character 
of the sentiments, and espiecially for the ease of the general 
manner. This “ease,” or naturalness, in a literary style, it has 
long been the fashion to regard as ease in appearance alone — 
as a point of really difficult attamment But not so — a natural 
manner is difficult only to him who should never meddle with it 
— to the unnatural. It is but the result of writing with the 
understanding, or with the instinct, that the tone, in composi- 
tion, should always be that which the mass of mankind would 
adopt — and must perpetually vary, of course, with the occasion. 
The author who, after the fashion of the North American Review, 
should be, upon all occasions, merely “quiet,” must necessarily 
upon many occasions, be simply silly, or stupid, and has no 
more right to be considered “easy,” or “natural,” than 
a Cockney exquisite, or than the sleeping beauty in the wax- 
works 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much im- 
pressed me as the one which he entitles “June ” I quote only a 
portion of It: 

There, through the long, long summer hours. 

The goldeu light should he. 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell, 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and hummingbird. 
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And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blent'’ 

And what if, in the evening light. 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument’ 

I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show. 

Nor would Its brightness shme for me. 

Nor Its wild music flow. 

But if, around my place of sleep. 

The friends I love should come to weep. 

They might not haste to go 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb 

These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene. 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

Is — that his grave is green. 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his hvmg voice 

The rhythmical flow, here, is even voluptuous — nothing 
could be more melodious. The poem has always affected 
me in a remarkable manner. The intense melancholy which 
seems to well up, perforce, to the surface of all the poet’s cheerful 
sayings about his grave, we find thrilling us to the soul — while 
there is the truest poetic elevation in the thrill The impression 
left IS one of a pleasurable sadness And if, in the remaining 
compositions which I shall introduce to you, there be more or 
less of a similar tone always apparent, let me remind you that 
(how or why we know not) this certain taint of sadness is in- 
separably connected with all the higher manifestations of true 
beauty. It is, nevertheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longmg 
That IS not akin to pam. 
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And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

The taint of which I speak is clearly perceptible even in a 
poem so full of brilliancy and spirit as the “Health” of Edward 
Coate Pinckney. 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of lovelmess alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

’Tis less of earth than heaven 

Her every tone is music’s own. 

Like those of morning birds. 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 

And from her lips each flows 
As one may sec the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 

Affections arc as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours. 

Her feelings have the fragrancy. 

The freshness of young flowers. 

And lovely passions, changing oft. 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — 

The idol of past years' 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain, 

But memory, such as mme of her. 

So very much endears. 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s but hers. 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seemmg paragon — 
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Her health ' and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Pinckney to have been bom too 
far south. Had he been a New Englander, it is probable that he 
would have been ranked as the first of American lyrists, by that 
magnanimous cabal which has so long controlled the destinies 
of American letters, in conducting the thing called the Korth 
American Remew. The poem just cited is especially beautiful; 
but the poetic elevation which it induces, we must refer chiefly 
to our sympathy in the poet’s enthusiasm We pardon his hyper- 
boles for the evident earnestness with which they are uttered. 

It was by no means my design, however, to expatiate upon 
the meriis of what I should read you. These will necessarily 
speak for themselves. Boccalini, in his Advertisements from Parnas- 
sus, tells us that Zoilus once presented Apollo a very caustic 
criticism upon a very admirable book — whereupon the god 
asked him for the beauties of the work. He replied that he only 
busied himself about the errors. On hearing this, Apollo, hand- 
ing him a sack of unwinnowed wheat, bade him pick out all the 
chaff for his reward 

Now this fable answers very well as a hit at the critics — but I 
am by no means sure that the god was in the right I am by no 
means certain that the true limits of the critical duty are not 
grossly nusunderstood. Excellence, in a poem especially, may 
be considered in the light of an axiom, which need only be 
properly •/»«/, to become self-evident It is not excellence if it 
require to be demonstrated tis such — and thus, to pioint out 
too particularly the merits of a work of art, is to admit that they 
are not merits altogether 

Among the “melodies” of Thomas Moore is one whose dis- 
tinguished character as a poem proper, seems to have been 
singularly left out of view. I allude to his lines beginning — 
“Come rest m this bosom” The intense energy of their ex- 
pression is not surpassed by anything in Byron. There are two 
of the lines in which a sentiment is conveyed that embodies the 
edl in all of the divine passion of love — a sentiment which, 
perhaps, has found its echo in more, and in more passionate, 
human hearts than any other single sentiment ever embodied 
in words: 
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Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer. 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here; 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’crcast. 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 

Oh' what was love made for, if ’t is not the same 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame'’ 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt ’s m that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art 

Thou hast called me thy angel m moments of bliss. 

And thy angel I’ll be, ’mid the horrors of this, — 

Through the furnace, unshrinkmg, thy steps to pursue. 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or perish there too ' 

It has been the fashion, of late days, to deny Moore imagina- 
tion, while granting him fancy — a distinction originating with 
Coleridge — than whom no man more fully comprehended the 
great powers of Moore. The fact is, that the fancy of this poet 
so far predominates over all his other faculties, and over the 
fancy of all other men, as to have induced, very naturally, the 
idea that he is fanciful only But never was there a greater 
mistake. Never was a grosser wrong done the fame of a true 
poet. In the compass of the English language I can call to imnd 
no poem more profoundly — more weirdly imaginative, in the 
best sense, than the lines commencing — “I would I were by 
that dim lake” — which are the composition of Thomas Moore. 
I regret that I am unable to remember them. 

One of the noblest — and, speaking of fancy, one of the most 
singularly fanciful of modern poets, was Thomas Hood. His 
“Fair Ines” had always, for me, an inexpressible charm: 

O saw ye not fair Ines'’ 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down. 

And rob the world of rest 
She took our daylight with her. 

The smiles that we love best. 

With morning blushes on her cheek. 

And pearls upon her breast. 

O turn agam, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of mght. 

For fear the Moon should shme alone, 

And stars unrivaled bright; 
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And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light. 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write' 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side. 

And whispered thee so near' 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear^ 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before. 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore. 

It would have been a beauteous dream. 

If It had been no more' 

Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with song. 

With music waiting on her steps. 

And shoutings of the throng. 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth. 

But only music’s wrong. 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To her you’ve loved so long 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck. 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore ' 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more ' 

“The Haunted House,” by the same author, is one of the 
truest poems ever written — one of the truest — one of the most 
unexceptionable — one of the most thoroughly artistic, both in 
its theme and in its execution It is, moreover, powerfully ideal — 
imaginative. 1 regret that its length renders it unsuitable for the 
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purposes of this lecture. In place of it, permit me to offer the 
universally appreciated “Bridge of Sighs.” 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath. 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care; 

Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 
Clmging like cerements; 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothmg; 

Take her up mstantly. 

Loving, not loathmg 

Touch her not scornfully; 

Think of her mournfully. 

Gently and humanly, 

Not of the stains of her. 

All that remains of her 
Now IS pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiiiil. 

Past all dishonor. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, 

One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily 
Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb. 

Her fair auburn tresses, 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home^ 

Who was her father'* 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister^ 

Had she a brother? 
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Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other'* 

Alas ' for the rarity 
Of Ciinsttan charity 
Under the sun' 

Oh ' It was pitiful ' 

Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none 

Sisterly, brotherly. 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelintjs had changed 
Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown from its eminence. 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 

From window and casement. 

From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver. 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death’s mystery. 

Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anvwhere 
Out of the world ' 

In she plunged boldly. 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 

Over the brink of it. 

Picture It — ^think of it, 
Dissolute man' 

Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can ' 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her wiA care. 
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Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair ' 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently, — ^kindly, — 

Smooth, and compose them. 

And her eyes, close them, 

Starmg so blindly' 

Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity. 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity 

Perishing gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast ' 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behavior, 

And leavmg, with meekness. 

Her sins to her Savior ' 

The vigor of this poem is no less remarkable than its pathos. 
The versification, although carrying the fanciful to the very 
verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless admirably adapted to the 
wild insanity which is the thesis of the poem 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron is one which has 
never received from the critics the praise which it undoubtedly 
deserves. 


Though the day of my destiny’s over. 

And the star of my fate hath declined. 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so mtmy could find. 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquauited, 
It shrunk not to share it with me. 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but m thee 
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Then when nature around me is smiling, 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beg^mg, 

Because it reminds me of thine, 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 

As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It IS that they bear me from ihee 

Though the rock of my last hope is shivered. 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave. 

Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — It shall not be its slave 
There is many a pang to pursue me 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn — 

They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 

’T is of thet that I think — not of them 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 

Though slandered, thou never couldst shake, — 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’t was not to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

’T was folly not sooner to shun 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that whatever it lost me, 

It could not deprive me of thee 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perished. 

Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that which I most cherished. 

Deserved to be dearest of all 
In the desert a fountain is springing. 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee 

Although the rhythm here is one of the most difficult, the versi- 
fication could scarcely be improved. No nobler theme ever en- 
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gaged the pen of poet. It is the soul-elevating idea that no man 
can consider himself entitled to complain of Fate while, in his 
adversity, he still retains the unwavering love of woman. 

From Alfred Tennyson — although in perfect sincerity I regard 
him as the noblest poet that ever lived — I have left myself time 
to cite only a very brief specimen. I call him, and think him the 
noblest of poets — not because the impressions he produces are, 
at all times, the most profound — not because the poetical excite- 
ment which he induces is, at all times, the most intense — but 
because it is, at all times, the most ethereal — in other words, 
the most elevating and the most pure. No poet is so littie of the 
earth, earthy What I am about to read is from his last long 
poem. The Princess- 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise m the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields. 

And thinkmg of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld. 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge. 

So sad, so fresh, the days that arc no more 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying cars, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square, 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others, deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more ! 

Thus, although in a very cursory and imperfect manner, I 
have endeavored to convey to you my conception of the Poetic 
Principle. It has been my purpose to suggest that, while this 
principle itself is strictly and simply the human aspiration for 
supernal beauty, the mamfestation of the principle is always 
found in an elevating excitement of the soul — quite independent of 
that passion which is the intoxication of the heart — or of that 
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truth which is the satisfaction of the reason. For, in regard to 
passion, alas' its tendency is to degrade, rather than to elevate 
the soul. Love, on the contrary — love — the true, the divine 
Eros — the Uraniaii, as distinguished from the Dionaean Venus — 
is unquestionably the purest and truest of all poetical themes. 
And in regard to truth — if, to be sure, through the attainment 
of a truth, we are led to perceive a harmony where none was 
apparent before, we experience, at once, the true poetical effect — 
but this effect is referable to the harmony alone, and not m the 
least degree to the truth which merely served to render the 
harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct con- 
cepuon of what the true poetry is, by mere reference to a few 
of the simple elements which induce in the poet himself the 
true poetical effect He recognizes the ambrosia which nourishes 
his soul, in the bright orbs that shine in heaven — m the volutes 
of the flower — in the clustering of low shrubberies — m the 
waving of the grain-fields — in the slanting of tall, eastern trees — 
in the blue distance of mountains — in the grouping of clouds — 
in the twinkling of half-hidden brooks — in the gleaming of silver 
rivers — in the repose of sequestered lakes — m the star-mirrormg 
depths of lonely wells He perceives it in the songs of birds — m 
the harp of Aeolus — in the sighing of the night wind — in the 
repining voice of the forest — in the surf that complains to the 
shore — in the fresh breath of the woods — m the scent of the 
violet — in the voluptuous perfume of the hyacinth — in the sug- 
gestive odor that comes to him, at eventide, from far-distant, 
undiscovered islands, over dim oceans, illimitable and un- 
explored He owns it in all noble thoughts — in all unworldly 
motives — in all holy impulses — m all chivalrous, generous, and 
self-sacrificing deeds. He feels it in the beauty of woman — in 
the grace of her step — in the luster of her eye — in the melody of 
her voice — in her soft laughter — m her sigh — in the harmony of 
the rustling of her robes He deeply feels it in her winning 
endearments — in her burning enthusiasms — in her gentle 
chanties — in her meek and devotional endurances — but above 
all — ah, far above all — he kneels to it — ^lic worships it in the 
faith, in the purity, in the strength, in the altogether divine 
majesty — of her love 

Let me conclude — by the recitation of yet another brief 
poem — one very different in character from any that I have 
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before quoted. It is by Motherwell, and is called “The Song of 
the Cavalier ” With our modem and altogether rational ideas 
of the absurdity and impiety of warfare, we are not precisely 
in that frame of mind best adapted to sympathize with the 
sentiments, and thus to appreciate the real excellence of the 
poem. To do this fully, we must identify ourselves, in fancy, 
with the soul of the old cavalier. 

Then mounte ' then mounte, brave gallants, all. 

And don your helmes amaine 
Death’s couriers. Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe 
No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s m our hand, — 

Heart-whole we’ll part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land, 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight. 

Thus weepe and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight. 

And hero-like to die' 
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While Poe sought a beauty which tended in practice to be essentially 
divorced from virtue, a beauty to be arrived at mainly by mechanical 
means and attention to form, Emerson believed that the highest “beauty 
is the mark God sets upon virtue,”* that it is mseparable from the good 
life, and that since “expression is oi^anic,” form will take care of itself 
as the spontaneous by-product of the mspired idea While Poe loathed 
generalized criticism and delighted m analyzing prosodic details and 
parts, Emerson practiced his theory that “criticism is an art when it 
does not stop at the words of the poet, but looks at the order of his 
thoughts and the essential quality of his mind Then the critic is poet. 
’Tis a question not of talents but of tone, and not particular merits, but 
the mood of mind into which one and another can bring us Both 
Poe and Emerson, however, were influenced by Coleridge® and his 
idealistic concept of poetry and the poetic imagination Yet Emerson 
was more deeply rooted in the whole idealistic tradition which stretches 
from his master Plato* through the German transcendentalist Immanuel 
Kant whom Emerson praised as having provided “the best analysis of 
the mind Thus Emerson adopted as the basis of much of his criticism 
the idealistic distinctions between the law-abiding imagination and the 
capricious fancy, between inspired genius and prosaic talent, between 
intuitive reason and the logical understandmg. Poetry is to be judged 
by Its approach to architypes or ideals which exist not in the real world 
but in the highest imaginations of men, just as scientists discover im- 
mutable and universal laws of sensuous phenomena by examming them 
in the light of abstract hypotheses generated intuitively within their own 

‘Emerson’s Works (Centenary ediUon), I, 19 For further evidence of his bebef 
m “an mtcrchangeable truth, beauty, and goodness, each wholly interfused m the 
otto,” sec tbid , III, 6-7 , XII, 330 , 1 , 354-355 . VII, 48 , X, 55 , Joamals, III, 35, aoo 

Works, XII, 305 This is the conclusion of Emerson’s essay “Art and Cntiasm ” 

•For full discussion see F T Thompson, “Emerson’s Indebtedness to Colcndge,” 
Sbidus m Philology, XXIII, 55-76 (January, 1926) 

• See Emerson’s great tribute in his essay on Plato m Bepresmlattoe Mm, his pro- 
found debt to Plato has been ably analyz^ in J S. Harrison’s Teachers oj Emerson 
(New York, 1910) *Works, X. 328 
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minds. Painting and poetry, Emerson says, appeal “to the vaticinating 
reason, and ask whether the object be agreeable to the pre-existent 
harmonies ”• “Herein,” he says, “is the legitimation of criticism, in the 
mind’s faith that the poems are a corrupt version of some text in nature 
with which they ought to be made to tally.”’ “Truth and goodness 
subsist forevermore . What is this immortal demand for more, 
which belongs to our constitution^ this enormous ideal'* There is no 
such critic and beggar as this tembie Soul. No historical person begins 
to content us ”* 

Emerson attacked mere antiquarianism and the abject worship of 
books unrelated to the reader’s own ethical life. But in the scholar’s 
idle times, when he was visited by no direct inspiration of his own, 
he thought that books “well used” were “the best of things ”* For books 
represent the past, tradition, one of our three teachers, the others being 
nature and action, and past, present, and future are “triple blossoms 
from one root He concludes his essay on “History” with the convic- 
tion that history, tradition embodied m books, should be read and writ- 
ten in the light of the faith that m all ages “the Mind is One,”'* that 
men at their best have all been msptrcd by and in harmony with the 
“animated law” and the “beneficent tendency” which is the “Over- 
Soul Since the genius of past writers is nothing idiosyncratic but 
simply “a larger imbibing of the common heart,”'* in a “creative read- 
ing” the “great poet makes us feel our own wealth” and enables us to 
be “born into the great, the universal mind Emerson said that his 
transcendental age was distinguished by “the enlargement and inde- 
pendency of the individual,” and that “in literature the effect appeared 
m the decided tendency of criticism “There is something of poverty 

in our criticism We assume that there are few great men, all the rest 
are little We should know how to praise Socrates, or Plato, or 
St John, without impoverishing us In good hours we do not find 
Shakespeare or Homer over-great . Tis the good reader that makes 
the good book . The light by which we see in this world comes out 
from the soul of the observer Just as to Emerson God is revealed di- 
rectly, without mediator or advocate, whenever anyone has a psycho- 
logical impulse to do anythmg good, to approach even afar off what 
generations of men have agreed to call God-like, so whenever anyone 
imaginatively enters into the spirit of a great book he becomes akm to 

‘Journals, IV, ioa-103 ‘Works, III, 85 ‘liul , VII, 307 

’/iul , I, 8g See also Emerson’s essay “Bmks ” “Itui , VC, 

‘Hbti, II, 38 “Works, IX, 315, IV, 186 “Ibtd , II, 388 

“Ibtd , II, 389 , 296 “Ihd , X, 337-338. uibtd , VII, 396. 
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its author and partakes of his inspiration, “ ‘Every scripture is to be 
interpreted by the same spirit which gave it forth,’ — is the fundamental 
law of criticism A life m harmony with Nature, the love of truth and of 
virtue, will purge the eyes to understand her text ”” We must see the 
“most famous books [as] parts of a pre-established harmony, fatal, un- 
alterable “Criticism should not be querulous and wasting, all knife 
and root-puller, but guiding, instructive, mspinng, a south wind, not 
an east wind In urging such an appreciative entering into books, 
Emerson was thinking, of course, only of the great books which he 
habitually read He thought “the human mind would be a gainer if all 
the secondary writers wcie lost, — say, m England, all but Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Bacon . Never read any book that is not a year old 
, Never read any but famed books . Be sure then to read no 
mean books In most novels he found “no power, no furtherance 
’Tis only confectionery ’’ 

However, Emerson thought there were sufficient materials m the 
America of his day to serve as the basts of a great literature He up- 
braided his contemporaries because they hesitated to chant their “own 
times and social circumstance Our log-rolling, our stumps and 
. politics Oregon and Texas, are yet unsung Yet America is a 
poem in our eyes, its ample geography dazrles the imagination, and it 
will not wait long for meters But just as the fact, the falling apple, 
was interpreted by Newton to reveal the law of gravity which is uni- 
versal, so Emerson would have the fact, the American scene, used as the 
symbol of the unseen, the universal “spiritual laws Just as to the 
master artist, Michelangelo, in every block of marble no matter how 
shapeless and unattractive there is a lovely apparition which the shap- 
ing imagination can call forth, so to Emerson the “invariable mark of 
wisdom IS to see the miraculous m the common,’* our material surround- 
ings, for to him the imagination is “defined to be the use which the 
Reason makes of the material world’’^’ in which “every natural fact is 
a symbol of some spiritutil fact ’’** 

Such are the general criteria Emerson uses in his criticism In prac- 
tice, Emerson takes high ground, and seldom if ever drops to the dis- 

”lbid , I, 35 ^Journals, V, 398-399 ^Journals, VII, S91 

^Works, VII, 194-196 (in his essay “Books”) But see Flanagan m bibhography 
*^Ihd , III, 37-38 The third part of the essay “The Poet” is devoted to the de- 
mand for a literature which will take its start from the American scene It will be 
recalled that at first Emerson praised Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
“Cf Works, I, 25-35 (tbe chapter called “Language” in Nature) For full discus- 
sion see E G Sutchife, Emerson’s Theories of Ltteraiy Expression, chap ni, “The 
Fact and the Symbol,” pp 27-106. 

“Workt, I, 52 >* 7 i«/,I, 26. 
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cussion of formal mmutiae which mterested Poe. He usually begins a 
critical essay with a brief biography, and then proceeds to a general ex- 
position of the wnter’s broad contributions, especially his ethical ideas, 
and concludes by a discussion of the extent to which he used variety, 
the life of the senses, to enlighten us regarding the One, the life of the 
spirit The rare beauty of his style, and his optimistic mspirationalism do 
much to give his criticism a peculiar “lift” and memorable charm 
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THE POET 

1844 

A moody child and wildly wise 
Pursued the game with joyful eyes, 

Which chose, like meteors, their way, 

And rived the dark with private ray 
They overlcapt the horizon’s edge. 

Searched with Apollo’s privilege. 

Through man, and woman, and sea, and star 
Saw the dance of nature forward far. 

Through worlds, and races, and terms, and times 
Saw musical order, and pairing rhymes 

Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below. 

Which always find us young. 

And always keep us so 

Those who are esteemed umpires of taste are often persons 
who have acquired some knowledge of admired pictures or 
sculptures, and have an mchnation for whatever is elegant; but 
if you inquire whether they are beautiful souls, and whether 
their own acts arc like fair pictures, you learn that they are 
selfish and sensual Their cultivation is local, as if you should 
rub a log of dry wood m one spot to produce fire, all the rest 
remaining cold “^heir knowledge of the fine arts is some study 
of rules and particulars, or some limited judgment of color or 
form, which is exercised for amusement or for show It is a proof 
of the shallowness of the doctrine of beauty as it lies m the minds 
of our amateurs that men seem to have lost the perception of the 
instant dependence of form upon soul There is no doctrine of 
forms m our philosophy. We were put into our bodies, as fire 
IS put into a pan to be carried about; but there is no accurate 
adjustment between the spirit and the organ, much less is the 
latter the germination of the former So in regard to other 
forms, the intellectual men do not believe in any essential de- 
pendence of the material world on thought and volition Theolo- 
gians think It a pretty air castle to talk of the spiritual meaning of 
a ship or a cloud, of a city or a contract, but they prefer to come 
again to the solid ground of historical evidence, and even the 
poets are contented with a civil and conformed manner of living, 
and to write poems frorh the fancy, at a safe distance from their 
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own experience But the highest minds of the world have never 
ceased to explore the double meaning, or shall I say the quad- 
ruple or the centuple or much more manifold meaning, of every 
sensuous fact, Orpheus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Dante, Swedenborg, and the masters of sculpture, picture, 
and poetry For we are not pans and barrows, nor even porters 
of the hre and torchbearers, but children of the fire, made of it, 
and only the same divinity transmuted and at two or three 
removes, when we know least about it And this hidden truth, 
that the fountains whence all this river of Time and its creatures 
flowcih art intrinsically ideal and beautiful, draws us to the 
consideration of the nature and functions of the poet, or the 
man of beaut> , to the means and materials he uses, and to the 
general aspect of the art in the present time 

The breadth of the problem is great, for the poet is represent- 
ative. He stands among partial men for the complete man, 
and apprises us not of his wealth, but of the common wealth 
The young man reveres men of genius, because, to speak truly, 
they are more himsell than he is They receive of the soul as he 
also receives, but they more Nature enhances her beauty, to 
the eye of loving men, from their belief that the poet is beholding 
her shows at the same time He is isolated among his contem- 
poraries by truth and by his art, but with this consolation in his 
pursuits, that they will draw cdl men sooner or later For all 
men live by truth and stand in need of expression In love, in art, 
in avarice, m politics, in labor, m games, we study to utter our 
painful secret. The man is only half himself, the other half is his 
expression. 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare I know not how it is that we need an inter- 
preter, but the great majority of men seem to be minors, who 
have not >et come into possession of their own, or mutes, who 
cannot report the conversation they have had with nature 
There is no man who does not anticipate a supersensual utility 
in the sun and stars, earth and water. These stand and wait to 
render him a peculiar service But there is some obstruction or 
some excess of phlegm m our constitution, which does not suffer 
them to ■yield the due effect Too feeble fall the impressions of 
nature on us to make us artists Every touch should thrill. 
Every man should be so much an artist that he could report in 
conversation what had befallen him. Yet, in our experience, 
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the rays or appulses have sufficient force to arrive at the senses, 
but not enough to reach the quick and compel the reproduction 
of themselves in speech The poet is the person in whom these 
powers are m btdance, the man without impediment, who sees 
and handles that which others dream of, traverses the whole 
scale of experience, and is representative of man, in virtue of 
being the largest power to receive and to impart. 

For the universe has three children, born at one time, which 
reappear under different names, in every system of thought, 
whether they be called cause, operation, and effect, or, more 
poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, theologically, the Father, 
the Spirit, and the Son, but which we will call here the Knower, 
the Doer, and the Sayer These stand respectively for the love of 
truth, for the love of good, and for the love of beauty These 
three are equal Each is that which he is, essentially, so that he 
cannot be surmounted or analyzed, and each of these three has 
the power of the others latent in him and his own, patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. He 
is a sovereign, and stands on the center. For the world is not 
painted or adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful, and 
God has not made some beautiful things, but beauty is the 
creator of the universe Therefore the poet is not any permissive 
potentate, but is emperor in his own right. Criticism is infested 
with a cant of materialism, which assumes that manual skill 
and activity is the first merit of all men, and disparages such as 
say and do not, overlooking the fact that some men, namely 
poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world to the end of ex- 
pression, and confounds them with those whose province is 
action but who quit it to imitate the sayers. But Homer’s words 
are as costly and admirable to Homer as Agamemnon’s victories 
are to Agamemnon The poet does not wait for the hero or the 
sage, but, as they act and think primarily, so he writes primarily 
what will and must be spoken, reckomng the others, though 
primaries also, yet, in respect to him, secondaries and servants; 
as sitters or models m the studio of a painter, or as assistants who 
bring building materials to an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we 
are so finely organized that wc can penetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal warblings and 
attempt to write them down, but we lose ever and anon a word 
or a verse and substitute something of our own, and thus mis- 
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write the poem. The men of more delicate ear write down these 
cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, though im- 
perfect, become the songs of the nations For nature is as truly 
beautiful as it is good, or as it is reasonable, and must as much 
appear as it must be done, or be known. Words and deeds are 
quite indifferent modes of the divine energy Words are sdso 
actions, and actions are a kind of words 
The sign and credentials of the poet are that he announces 
that whif h no man foretold He is the true and only doctor; he 
knows and tells, he is the only teller of news, for he was present 
and privy to the appearance which he describes He is a beholder 
of ideas and an utterer of the necessary and causal. For we do 
not speak now of men of poetical talents, or of industry and skill 
in meter, but of the true poet I took part in a conversation the 
other day concerning a recent writer of lyrics, a man of subtle 
mind, whose head appeared to be a music box of delicate tunes 
and rhythms, and whose skill and command of language we 
could not sufTiciently praise But when the question arose 
whether he was not only a lyrist but a poet, we were obliged to 
confess that he is plainly a contemporary, not an eternal man 
He docs not stand out of our low limitations, like a Chimborazo 
under the line, running up from a torrid base through all the 
climates of the globe, with belts of the herbage of every latitude 
on Its high and mottled sides, but this genius is the landscape- 
garden of a modern house, adorned with fountains and statues, 
with well-bred men and women standing and sitting in the 
walks and terraces We hear, through all the varied music, the 
ground-tone of conventional life. Our poets are men of talents 
who sing, and not the children of music. The argument is 
secondary, the finish of the verses is primary 
For It IS not meters, but a meter-making argument that 
makes a poem — a thought so passionate and alive that like the 
spiiit of a plant or an animal it has an architecture of its own, 
and adorns nature with a new thing The thought and the form 
arc equal in the order of time, but in the order of genesis the 
thought IS prior to the form The poet has a new thought; he 
has a whole new experience to unfold, he will tell us how it was 
with him, and all men will be the richer in his fortune. For the 
experience of each new age requires a new confession, and the 
world seems always waiting for its poet I remember when I 
was young how much I was moved one morning by udings that 
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genius had appeared in a youth who sat near me at table. He 
had left his work and gone rambling none knew whither, and 
had written hundreds of lines, but could not tell whether that 
which was in him was therein told, he could tell nothing but 
that all was changed, — man, beast, heaven, earth, and sea. 
How gladly we listened ' how credulous ' Society seemed to be 
compromised We sat in the aurora of a sunrise which was 
to put out all the stars. Boston seemed to be at twice the distance 
it had the night before, or was much farther than that Rome — 
what was Rome^ Plutarch and Shakespeare were in the yellow 
leaf, and Homer no more should be heard of It is much to 
know that poetry has been written this very day, under this 
very roof, by your side What' that wonderful spirit has not 
expired ' These stony moments are still sparkling and animated ' 
I had fancied that the oracles were all silent, and nature had 
spent her fires, and behold' all night, from every pore, these 
fine auroras have been streaming Everyone has some interest 
in the advent of the poet, and no one knows how much it may 
concern him We know that the secret of the world is profound, 
but who or what shall be our interpreter, we know not A 
mountain ramble, a new style of face, a new person, may put 
the key into our hands Of course the value of genius to us is in 
the veracity of its report Talent may frolic and juggle, genius 
realizes and adds Mankind, in good earnest, have availed so 
far in understanding themselves and their work, that the 
foremost watchman on the peak announces his news It 
IS the truest word ever spoken, and the phrase will be the 
fittest, most musical, and the unerring voice of the world for 
that time. 

All that we call sacred history attests that the birth of a poet 
IS the principal event in chronology Man, never so often 
deceived, still watches for the arrival of a brother who can hold 
him steady to a truth until he has made it his own With what 
joy I begin to read a poem, which I confide m as an inspiration ' 
And now my chains are to be broken, I shall mount above these 
clouds and opaque airs in which I live — opaque, though they 
seem trtmsparent — and from the heaven of truth I shall see and 
comprehend my relations That will reconcile me to life and 
renovate nature, to see trifles animated by a tendency, and to 
know what I am doing Life will no more be a noise; now I 
shall see men and women, and know the signs by which they 
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may be discerned from fools and satans This day shall be 
better than my birthday then I became an animal, now I am 
invited into the science of the real Such is the hope, but the 
fruition IS postponed. Oftener it falls that this winged man, who 
will carry me into the heaven, whirls me into mists, then leaps 
and frisks about with me as it were from cloud to cloud, still 
afhrming that he is bound heavenward, and I, being myself a 
novice, am slow in perceiving that he does not know the way 
into the heavens, and is merely bent that I should admire his 
skill to rise like a fowl or a flying fish, a little way from the 
ground or the water, but the all-piercmg, all-feeding, and ocular 
air of heaven that man shall never inhabit. I tumble down again 
soon into my old nooks, and lead the life of exaggerations as 
before, and have lost my faith in the piossibility of any guide 
who can lead me thither where I would be 

But, leaving these victims of vanity, let us, with new hope, 
observe how nature, by worthier impulses, has insured the poet’s 
fidelity to his office of announcement and affirming, namely by 
the beauty of things, which becomes a new and higher beauty 
when expressed Nature offers all her creatures to him as a 
picture language Being used as a type, a second wonderful 
value appears m the obiect, far better than its old value, as the 
carpenter’s stretched cord, if you hold your ear close enough, 
IS musical m the breeze “Things more excellent than every 
image,” says Jamblichus, “arc expressed through images ” 
Things admit of being used as symbols because nature is a 
symbol, in the whole, and in every part Every line we can 
draw in the sand has expression, and there is no body without 
Its spirit 01 genius All form is an effect of character, all condi- 
tion, of the quality of the life, all harmony, of health, and for 
this re.ison a perception of beauty should be sympathetic, or 
proper only to the good The beautiful rests on the foundations 
of the necessary The soul makes the body, as the wise Spenser 
teat lies — 


So every spirit, as it is more pure. 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So It the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in. and it more fairly dight. 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight 
For, of the soul, the bodv form doth take. 
For soul IS form, and doth the body make. 
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Here we find ourselves suddenly not in a critical speculation but 
in a holy place, and should go very wanly and reverently We 
stand before the secret of the world, there where being passes 
into appearance and unity into variety. 

The universe is the extermzation of the soul. Wherever the 
life is, that bursts into appearance around it. Our science is 
sensual, and therefore superficial The earth and the heavenly 
bodies, physics and chemistry, we sensually treat, as if they were 
self-existent, but these arc the retmuc of that being we have. 
“The mighty heaven,” said Proclus, “exhibits, in its trans- 
figurations, clear images of the splendor of intellectual per- 
ceptions; being moved m conjunction with the unapparent 
periods of intellectual natures ” Therefore science always goes 
abreast with the just elevation of the man, keeping step with 
religion and metaphysics, or the state of science is an index of 
our self-knowledge Since everything m nature answers to a 
moral power, if any phenomenon remains brute and dark it is 
because the corresponding faculty in the observer is not yet 
active. 

No wonder then, if these waters be so deep, that we hover over 
them with a religious regard The beauty of the fable proves 
the importance of the sense, to the poet, and to all others, or, if 
you please, every man is so far a poet as to be susceptible of these 
enchantments of nature, for all men have the thoughts whereof 
the universe is the celebration. I find that the fascination resides 
in the symbol. Who loves nature^ Who does not’ Is it only 
poets, and men of leisure and cultivation, who live with her’ 
No, but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers, though 
they express their affection in their choice of life and not in 
their choice of words The writer wonders what the coachman 
or the hunter values m riding, m horses and dogs It is not 
superficial qualities When you talk with him, he holds these at 
as slight a rate as you His worship is sympathetic, he has no 
definitions, but he is commanded in nature by the living power 
which he feels to be there present No imitation or playing of 
these things would content him, he loves the earnest of the north 
wind, of ram, of stone and wood and iron A beauty not ex- 
plicable is dearer than a beauty which we can see to the end of. 
It is nature the symbol, nature certifying the supernatural, 
body overflowed by life which he worships with coarse but 
smeere rites. 
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The inwardness and mystery of this attachment drive men of 
every class to the use of emblems The schools of poets and 
philosophers are not more intoxicated with their symbols than 
the populace with theirs In our political parties, compute the 
power of badges and emblems. See the great ball which they 
roll from Baltimore to Bunker Hill ' In the political processions, 
Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn m a shoe, and Salem in a ship. 
Witness the cider barrel, the Ic^ cabin, the hickory stick, the 
palmetto, and all the cognizances of party. See the power of 
national emblems Some stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a 
lion, an eagle, or other figure which came into credit God 
knows how, on an old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind on a 
fort at the ends of the earth, shall make the blood tingle under 
the rudest or the most conventional exterior The people fancy 
they liate poetry, and they are all pioets and mystics! 

Beyond this universality of the symbolic language, we are 
apprised of the divmeness of this superior use of things, whereby 
the world is a temple whpse walls are covered with emblems, 
pictures, and commandments of the Deity — in this, that there 
is no fact in nature which docs not carry the whole sense of 
nature; and the distinctions which we make in events, and in 
affairs, of low and high, honest and base, disappear when nature 
IS used as a symbol Thought makes everything fit for use The 
vocabulary of an omniscient man would embrace words and 
images excluded from polite conversation What would be 
base, or even obscene, to the obscene, becomes illustrious, 
spoken in a new connection of thought The piety of the Hebrew 
prophets purges their grossness The circumcision is an example 
of the power of poetry to raise the low and offensive. Small and 
mean things serve as well as great symbols The meaner the 
t>pc by which a law is expressed, the more pungent it is, and 
the more lasting m the memories of men, just as we choose the 
smallest box or case m which any needful utensil can be carried. 
Bare lists of words are found suggestive to an imagmadve and 
excited mind, as it is related of Lord Chatham that he was 
accustomed to read in Bailey’s Dictionary when he was preparing 
to speak in Parliament The poorest experience is rich enough 
for all the purposes of expressing thought Why covet a knowl- 
edge of new facts^ Day and night, house and garden, a few 
books, a few actions, serve us as well as would all trades and all 
spectacles We arc far from having exhausted the significance of 
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the few symbols we use We can come to use them yet with a 
terrible simplicity. It does not need that a poem should be long. 
Every word was once a poem Every new relation is a new word. 
Also we use defects and deformities to a sacred purpose, so 
expressing our sense that the evils of the world are such only 
to the evil eye. In the old mythology, mythologists observe, 
defects are ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to Vulcan, 
blindness to Cupid, and the like — to signify exuberances 

For as it is dislocation and detachment from the life of Gk)d 
that makes things ugly, the poet, who re-attaches things to 
nature and the Whole — re-attaching even artificial things, and 
violations of nature, to nature, by a deeper insight — disposes 
very easily of the most disagreeable facts. Readers of poetry see 
the factory village and the railway, and fancy that the poetry 
of the landscape is broken up by these; for these works of art are 
not yet consecrated in their reading, but the poet secs them fall 
within the great Order not less than the beehive or the spider’s 
geometrical web Nature adopts them very fast into her vital 
circles, and the gliding tram of cars she loves like her own 
Besides, in a centered mind, it signifies nothing how many 
mechanical inventions you exhibit Though you add millions, 
and never so surprising, the fact of mechanics has not gained a 
grain’s weight The spiritual fact remains unalterable by many or 
by few particulars, as no mountain is of any appreciable height 
to break the curve of the sphere A shrewd country boy goes 
to the city for the first time, and the complacent citizen is not 
satisfied with his little wonder It is not that he docs not see all 
the fine houses and know that he never saw such before, but he 
disposes of them as easily as the poet finds place for the railway. 
The chief value of the new fact is to enhance the great and 
constant fact of Life, which Ccui dwarf any and every circum- 
stance, and to which the belt of wampum and the commerce 
of America are alike 

The world being thus put under the mind for verb and noun, 
the poet IS he who can articulate it For, though life is great, 
and fascinates, and absorbs, and though all men are intelligent 
of the symbols through which it is named, yet they cannot 
originally use them. We are symbols and inhabit symbols; 
workmen, work, and tools, words and things, birth and death, 
all are emblems, but we sympathize with the symbols, and being 
infatuated with the economical uses of things, we do not know 
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that they are thoughts The poet, by an ulterior intellectual 
perception, gives them a power which makes their old use 
forgotten, and puts eyes and a tongue into every dumb and 
inanimate object He perceives the independence of the thought 
on the symbol, the stability of the thought, the accidency and 
fugacity of the symbol. As the eyes of Lyncaeus were said to 
see through the earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, and 
shows us all things in their right series and procession For 
through that better perception he stands one step nearer to 
things and sees the flowing or metamorphosis, perceives that 
thought IS multiform, that within the form of every creature is a 
force impelling it to ascend into a higher form, and, following 
witli his eyes the life, uses the forms which express that life and 
so his speech flows with the flowing of nature All the facts of 
the animal economy, sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, growth, 
arc symbols of the passage of the world into the soul of man , to 
suffer there a change and reappear a new and higher fact. He 
uses forms according to the life, and not according to the form. 
This IS true science The poet alone knows astronomy, chem- 
istry, vegetation, and animation, for he does not stop at these 
facts, but employs them as sigpis He knows why the plain or 
meadow of spate was strown with these flowers we call suns and 
moons and stars, why the great deep is adorned with animals, 
with men, and gods, for in every word he speaks he rides on 
them as the horses of thought. 

By virtue of this science the poet is the namer, or language 
maker, naming things sometimes after their appearance, some- 
times after their essence, and giving to every one its own name 
and not another’s, thereby rejoicing the intellect, which delights 
in detachment or boundary The poets made all the words, 
and therefore language is the archives of history, and, if we 
must say it, a sort of tomb of the muses For though the origin 
of most of our words is forgotten, each word was at first a stroke 
of genius, and obtained currency because for the moment it 
symbolized the world to the first speaker and to the hearer 
The etymologist finds the deadest word to have been once a 
brilliant picture Language is fossil poetry As the limestone of 
the continent consists of infinite masses of the shells of animal- 
cules, so language is made up of images or tropes, which now, 
in their secondary use, have long ceased to remind us of their 
poetic origin But the poet names the thing because he sees it, 
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or comes one step nearer to it than any other. This expression 
or naming is not art, but a second nature, grown out of the first, 
as a letif out of a tree. What we call nature is a certain self- 
regulated motion or change, and nature does all things by her 
own hands, and does not leave another to baptize her but 
baptizes herself; and this through the metamorphosis again. 
I remember that a certain poet described it to me thus. — 

Genius is the activity which repairs the decays of things, 
whether wholly or partly of a material and finite kind Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself Nobody cares for 
planting the poor fungus, so she shakes down from the gills of 
one agaric countless spores, any one of which, being preserved, 
transmits new billions of spores tomorrow or next day The new 
agaric of this hour has a chance which the old one had not. 
This atom of seed is thrown into a new place, not subject to the 
accidents which destroyed its parent two rods off She makes a 
man, and having brought him to ripe age, she will no longer run 
the risk of losing this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from 
him a new self, that the kind may be safe from accidents to which 
the individual is exposed So when the soul of the poet has come 
to ripeness of thought, she detaches and sends away from it its 
poems or songs — a fearless, sleepless, deathless progeny, which 
is not exposed to the accidents of the weary kingdom of time, a 
fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings (such was the 
virtue of the soul out of which they came), which carry them 
fast and far, and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of men 
These wings are the beauty of the poet’s soul The songs, thus 
flying immortal from their mortal parent, are pursued by 
clamorous flights of censures, which swarm in far greater 
numbers and threaten to devour them, but these last are not 
winged At the end of a very short leap they fall plump down 
and rot, having received from the souls out of which they came 
no beautiful wings But the melodies of the poet ascend and 
leap and pierce into the deeps of infinite time. 

So far the bard taught me, using his freer speech. But nature 
has a higher end, in the production of new individuals, than 
security, namely ascension^ or the passage of the soul into higher 
forms I knew in my younger days the sculptor who made the 
statue of the youth which stands in the public garden. He was, 
as I remember, unable to tell directly what made him happy or 
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unhappy, but by wonderful indirections he could tell. He rose 
one day, according to his habit, before the dawn, and saw the 
morning break, grand as the eternity out of which it came, and 
for many days after, he strove to express this tranquillity, and lo ! 
his chisel had fashioned out of marble the form of a beautiful 
youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is such that it is said all persons 
who look on it become silent The poet also resigns himself to 
his mood, and that thought which agitated him is expressed, 
but alter idem, in a manner totally new. The expression is organic, 
or the new type which things themselves take when liberated. 
As, in the sun, objects jiaint their images on the retina of the 
eye, so they, sharing the aspiration of the whole universe, tend 
to paint a far more delicate copy of their essence in his mind. 
Like the metamorphosis of things into higher organic forms is 
their change into melodies Over everything stands its daemon 
or soul, and, as the form of the thing is reflected by the eye, so 
the soul of the thing is reflected by a melody The sea, the 
mountain ridge. Niagara, and every flower bed, pre-exist, or 
super-cxist, in pre-cantations. which sail like odors in the air, 
and when any man goes by with an ear sufficiently fine, he 
overhears them and endeavors to write down the notes without 
diluting or depraving them. And herein is the legitimation of 
criticism, in the mind’s faith that the poems are a corrupt version 
of some text in nature with which they ought to be made to 
tally A rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be less pleasing 
than the iterated nodes of a seashcll, or the resembling difference 
of a group of flowers The pairing of the birds is an idyl, not 
tedious as our idyls are; a tempest is a rough ode, without 
falsehood or rant, a summer, with its harvest sown, reaped, 
and stored, is an epic song, subordinating how many admirably 
executed parts Why should not the symmetry and truth that 
modulate these glide into our spirits, and we participate the 
invention of nature? 

This insight, which expresses itself by what is called imagina- 
tion, IS a very high sort of seeing, which does not come by study, 
but by the intellect being where and what it sees; by sharing the 
path or circuit of things through forms, and so making them 
translucid to others The path of things is silent. Will they 
suffer a speaker to go with them^ A spy they will not suffer; a 
lover, a poet, is the transcendency of their own nature — him 
they will suffer. The condition of true naming, on the poet’s 
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part, is his resigning himself to the divine aura which breathes 
through forms, and accompanying that 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, 
that beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, 
he is capable of a new energy (as of an intellect doubled on 
itself), by abandonment to the nature of things, that beside his 
privacy of power as an individual man, there is a great public 
power on which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, his 
human doors, and suffering the ethereal tides to roll and circu- 
late through him; then he is caught up into the life of the uni- 
verse, his speech is thunder, his thought is law, and his words 
are universally intelligible as the plants and animals. The poet 
knows that he speaks adequately then only when he speaks 
somewhat wildly, or “with the flower of the mind”, not with 
the intellect used as an organ, but with the intellect released 
from all service and suffered to take its direction from its celestial 
life, or as the ancients were wont to express themselves, not 
with intellect alone but with the intellect inebriated by nectar. 
As the traveler who has lost his way throws his reins on his 
horse’s neck and trusts to the instinct of the animal to find his 
road, so must we do with the divine animal who carries us 
through this world For if m any manner we can stimulate 
this instinct, new passages are opened for us into nature, the 
mind flows into and through things hardest and highest, and 
the metamorphosis is possible. 

This IS the reason why bards love wine, mead, narcotics, 
coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandalwood and tobacco, or 
whatever other procurers of animal exhilaration \11 men avail 
themselves of such means as they can, to add this extraordinary 
power to their normal powers, and to this end they pri/e con- 
versation, music, pictures, sculpture, dancing, theaters, travel- 
ing, war, mobs, fires, gaming, politics, or love, 01 science, or 
ammal intoxication, — which are .several coarser or finer quan- 
mechanical substitutes for the true nectar, which is the ravish- 
ment of the intellect by commg nearei to the fact These are 
auxiliaries to the centrifugal tendency of a man, to his passage 
out into free space, and they help him to escape the custody of 
that body m which he is pent up, and of that jail yard of individual 
relations in which he is enclosed Hence a great number of 
such as were professionally expressers of beauty, as painters, 
poets, musicians, and actors, have been more than others wont 
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to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence, all but the few who 
received the true nectar; and, as it was a spurious mode of 
attaining freedom, as it was an emancipation not into the 
heavens but into the freedom of baser places, they were punished 
for that advantage they won, by a dissipation and deterioration. 
But never can any advantage be taken of nature by a trick. 
The spirit of the world, the great calm presence of the Creator, 
comes not forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine The sub- 
lime vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean and 
chaste body That is not an inspiration, which we owe to 
narcotics, but some counterfeit excitement and fury Milton says 
that the lyric poet may drink wine and live generously, but 
the epic poet, he who shall sing of the gods and their descent 
unto men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl For poetry 
is not “Devil’s wine,” hut God’s wme It is with this as it is with 
toys We fill the hands and nurseries of our children with all 
manner of dolls, drums, and horses, withdrawing their eyes from 
the plain face and sufficing objects of nature, the sun and moon, 
the animals, the water and stones, which should be their toys 
So the poet’s habit of living should be set on a key so low that 
the common influences should delight him His cheerfulness 
should be the gift of the sunlight, the air should suffice for his 
inspiration, and he should be tipsy with water. That spirit 
which suffices quiet hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
from every dry knoll of sere grass, from every pine stump and 
half-imbedded stone on which the dull March sun shines, comes 
forth to the poor and hung;ry, and such as are of simple taste. 
If thou fill thy brain with Boston and New York, with fashion 
and covetousness, and wilt stimulate thy jaded senses with wine 
and French coffee, thou shaft find no radiance of wisdom in the 
lonely waste of the pine woods 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it is not inactive in 
other men The metamorphosis excites in the beholder an 
emotion of joy The use of symbols has a certain power of 
emancipation and exhilaration for all men. We seem to be 
touched by a wand which makes us dance and run about happily, 
like children We are like persons who come out of a cave or 
cellar into the open air This is the effect on us of tropes, fables, 
oracles, and all poetic forms Poets are thus liberating gods 
Men have really got a new sense, and found within their world 
another world, or nest of worlds; for, the metamorphosis once 
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seen, we divine that it does not stop. I will not now consider 
how much this makes the charm of algebra and the mathema- 
tics, which also have their tropes, but it is felt in every definition; 
as when Aristotle defines space to be an immovable vessel in 
which things are contained, — or when Plato defines a line to be 
a flowing point, or figure to be a bound of solid; and many the 
like What a joyful sense of freedom we have when Vitruvius 
announces the old opinion of artists that no architect can build 
any house well who does not know something of anatomy. 
When Socrates, in Charmides, tells us that the soul is cured of 
Its maladies by certain incantations, and that these incanta- 
tions are beautiful reasons, from which temperance is generated 
in souls, when Plato calls the world an animal, and Timaeus 
affirms that the plants also are animals, or affirms a man to be a 
heavenly tree, growing with his root, which is his head, upward; 
and, as George Chapman, following him, writes — 

So m our tree of man, whose nervie root 

Springs in his top, — 

when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “that white flower which 
marks extreme old age”, when Proclus calls the universe the 
statue of the intellect, when Chaucer, m his praise of “gentilesse,” 
compares good blood in mean condition to fire, which, though 
carried to the darkest house betwixt this and the mount of 
Caucasus, will yet hold its natural office and burn as bright as if 
twenty thousand men did it behold, when John saw, in the 
Apocalypse, the rum of the world through evil, and the stars 
fall from heaven, as the fig tree casteth her untimely fruit, when 
Aesop reports the whole catalogue of common daily relations 
through the masquerade of birds and beasts, — we take the cheerful 
hint of the immortality of our essence and its versatile habit and 
escapes, as when the gypsies say of themselves, “it is m vain to 
hang them, they cannot die ” 

The poets are thus liberating gods The ancient British bards 
had for the title of their order, “Those who are free throughout 
the world.” They are free, and they make free. An imaginative 
book renders us much more service at first, by stimulating us 
through Its tropes, than aifterwcird when we arrive at the precise 
sense of the author. I think nothing is of any value in books 
excepting the transcendental and extraordinary. If a man is 
inflamed and carried away by his thought, to that degree that 
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he forgets the authors and the public and heeds only this one 
dream which holds him like an insanity, let me read his paper, 
and you may have all the arguments and histones and criticism. 
All the value which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schellmg, Oken, or 
any other who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, 
as angels, devils, magic, astrology', palmistry, mesmerism, and 
so on, is the certificate we have of departure from routine, and 
that here is a new witness That also is the best success m con- 
versation, the magic of liberty, which puts the world like a ball 
in our hands How cheap even the liberty then seems; how 
mean to study, when an emotion communicates to the intellect 
the power to sap and upheave nature how great the perspective ! 
nations, times, systems, enter and disappear like threads in 
tapestry of large figure and many colors, dream delivers us to 
dream, and while the drunkenness lasts we will sell our bed, our 
philosophy, our religion, in our opulence 

There is good reason why we should prize this liberation. 
The fate of the pooi shepherd, who, blinded and lost in the 
snowstorm, perishes in a drift within a few feet of his cottage 
door, IS an emblem of the state of man On the brink of the 
waters of life and truth, we are miserably dying The inac- 
cessibleness of every thought but that we are in, is wonderful 
What if you come near to it; you are as remote when you are 
nearest as when you are farthest. Every thought is also a prison; 
every heaven is also a prison Therefore we love the poet, the in- 
ventor, who in any form, whether m an ode or in an action or m 
looks and behavior, has yielded us a new thought He unlocks 
our chains and admits us to a new scene 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and the power to im- 
part it, as It must come from greater depth and scope of thought, 
is a measure of intellect Therefore all books of the imagination 
endure, all which ascend to that truth that the writer sees 
nature beneath him, and uses it as his exponent. Every verse or 
sentence possessing this virtue will take care of its own immor- 
tality The religions of the world are the ejaculations of a few 
imaginative men 

But the quality of the imagmanon is to flow, and not to freeze. 
The poet did not stop at the color or the form, but read their 
meaning, neither may he rest in this meaning, but he makes 
the same objects exponents of his new thought Here is the 
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difference betwixt the poet and the mystic, that the last nails a 
symbol to one sense, which was a true sense for a moment, but 
soon becomes old and false. For all symbols arc huxional; all 
language is vehicular and transitive, and is good, as ferries and 
horses are, for conveyance, not as farms and houses are, for 
homestead Mysticism consists m the mistake of an accidental 
and individual symbol for an universal one. The morning- 
redness happens to be the favorite meteor to the eyes of Jacob 
Behmen, and comes to stand to him for truth and faith; and, 
he believes, should stand for the same realities to every reader 
But the first reader prefers as naturally the symbol of a mother 
and child, or a gardener and his bulb, or a jeweler polishing a 
gem. Either of these, or of a myriad more, are equally good to 
the person to whom they are significant. Only they must be 
held lightly, and be very willingly translated into the equivalent 
terms which others use And the mystic must be steadily told, — 
All that you say is just as true without the tedious use of that 
symbol as with it Let us have a little algebra, instead of this 
trite rhetoric — universal signs, instead of these village symbols — 
and we shall both be gainers The history of hierarchies seems 
to show that all religious error consisted in making the symbol 
too stark and solid, and was at last nothing but an excess of the 
organ of language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands eminently 
for the translator of nature into thought I do not know the 
man in history to whom things stood so uniformly for words. 
Before him the metamorphosis continually plays Everything 
on which his eye rests obeys the impulses of moral nature The 
figs become grapes whilst he eats them. When some of his angels 
affirmed a truth, the laurel twig which they held blossomed in 
their hands. The noise which at a distance appeared like 
gnashing and thumping, on coming nearer was found to be the 
voice of disputants The men in one of his visions, seen in 
heavenly light, appeared like dragons and seemed in deirkness; 
but to each other they appeared as men, and when the light 
from heaven shone into their cabin, they complained of the 
darkness and were compelled to shut the window that they 
might see 

There was this perception in him which makes the poet or seer 
an object of awe and terror, namely that the same man or society 
of men may wear one aspect to themselves and their com- 
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panions, and a different aspect to higher intelligences Certain 
priests, whom he describes as conversing very learnedly together, 
appeared to the children, who were at some distance, like dead 
horses; and many the like misappearances. And instantly the 
mind inquires whether these fishes under the bridge, yonder 
oxen in the pasture, those dogs m the yard, are immutably 
fishes, oxen, and dogs, or only so appear to me, and perchance 
to themselves appear upright men, and whether I appear as a 
man to all eyes I’hc Brahmins and Pythagoras propounded the 
same question, and if any poet has wimessed the transformation 
he doubtless found it in harmony with various experiences We 
have all seen changes as considerable in wheat and caterpillars. 
He is the poet and shall draw us with love and terror, who sees 
through the flowing vest the firm nature, and can declare it 
I look in vain for the poet whom I describe We do not with 
sufficient plainness or sufficient profoundness address ourselves 
to life, nor dare we chant our own times and social circumstance. 
If we filled the day with bravery, we should not shrink from 
celebrating it Time and nature yield us many gifts, but not 
yet the timely man, the new religion, the reconciler, whom all 
things await Dante’s praise is that he dared to write his auto- 
biography m colossal cipher, or into universality We have vet 
had no genius in America, with tyrannous eye, which knew 
the value of our incomparable materials, and saw, in the bar- 
barism and materialism of the times, another carnival of the 
same gods whose pit ture he so much admires in Homer, then 
in the Middle Age, then in Calvimsm Banks and tariffs, the 
newspaper and caucus, Methodism and Unitarianism, are flat 
and dull to dull people, but rest on the same foundations of 
wonder as the town of Troy, and the temple of Delphi, and are 
as swiftly passing away Our logrolling, our stumps and their 
politics, our fisheries, our Negroes and Indians, our boats and 
our repudiations, the wrath of rogues and the pusillanimity of 
honest men, the northern trade, the southern planting, the 
western clearing, Oregon and Texas, are yet unsung Yet 
America is a poem m our eyes; its ample geography dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long for meters If I have not 
found that excellent combination of gifts in my countrymen 
which I seek, neither could I aid myself to fix the idea of the 
poet by reading now and then m Chalmers’s collection of five 
centuries of English poets. These are wits more than poets, 
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though there have been poets among them But when we adhere 
to the ideal of the poet, we have our difficulties even with Milton 
and Homer Milton is too literary, and Homer too literal and 
historicsd. 

But I am not wise enough for a national criticism, and must 
use the old largeness a little longer, to discharge my errand 
from the muse to the poet concerning his art 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. The paths or 
methods are ideal and eternal, though few men ever see them, 
not the artist himself for years, or for a lifetime, unless he come 
into the conditions The painter, the sculptor, the composer, 
the epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one desire, namely to 
express themselves symmetrically and abundantly, not dwarlishJy 
and fragmentarily They found or put themselves in certain 
conditions, as, the painter and sculptor before some impressive 
human figures, the orator into the assembly of the people, and 
the others in such scenes as each has found exciting to his intel- 
lect, and each presently feels the new desire He hears a voice, 
he sees a beckoning Then he is apprised, with wonder, what 
herds of daemons hem him in. He can no more rest, he says, 
with the old painter, “By God it is in me and must go forth of 
me.” He pursues a beauty, half seen, which flies before him. 
The poet pours out verses in every solitude Most of the things 
he says are conventional, no doubt; but by and by he says some- 
thing which is original and beautiful That charms him He would 
say nothing else but such things In our way of talking we say, 
“That is yours, this is mine”, but the poet knows well that it is 
not his, that it is as strange and beautiful to him as to you, he 
would fain hear the like eloquence at length Once having 
tasted this immortal ichor, he cannot have enough of it, and as 
an admirable creative power exists in these intellections, it is of 
the last importance that these things get spoken What a little of 
all we know is said ' What drops of all the sea of our scient e are 
baled up' and by what accident it is that these are exposed, 
when so many secrets sleep in nature' Hence the necessity of 
speech and song, hence these throbs and heart beatings in the 
orator, at the door of the assembly, to the end namely that 
thought may be ejaculated as Logos, or Word 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist Say, “It is in me, and shall 
out ” Stand there, balked and dumb, stuttering and stam- 
mering, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until at last rage 
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draw out of thee that rfream-power which every night shows thee 
is thine own, a power transcending all limit and privacy, and by 
virtue of which a man is the conductor of the whole river of 
electricity Nothing walks, or creeps, or grows, or exists, which 
must not in turn arise and walk before him as exponent of his 
meaning Comes he to that power, his genius is no longer 
exhaustible. All the creatures by pairs and by tribes pour into 
his mind as into a Noah’s ark, to come forth again to people a 
new world This is like the stock of air for our respiration or for 
the combustion of our fireplace, not a measure of gallons, but 
the entire atmosphere if wanted And therefore the rich poets, 
as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Raphael, have obviously 
no limits to their works except the limits of their lifetime, and 
resemble a mirror carried through the street, ready to render an 
image of every created thing 

O poet' a new nobility is conferred in groves and pastures, 
and not in castles by the sword blade any longer The conditions 
arc hard, but equal Thou shalt leave the world, and know the 
muse only Thou shalt not know any longer the times, customs, 
graces, politics, or opinions of men, but shalt take all from the 
muse For the time of towns is tolled from the world by funereal 
chimes, but m nature the universal hours are counted by suc- 
ceeding tribes of animals and plants, and by growth of joy on 
joy. God wills also that thou abdicate a manifold and duplex 
life, and that thou be content that others speak for thee. Others 
shall be thy gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and 
worldly life for thee, others shall do the great and resounding 
actions also Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not 
be afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange The world is full of 
renunciations and apprenticeships, and this is thine, thou must 
pass for a fool and a churl for a long season This is the screen 
and sheath in which Pan has protected his well-beloved flower, 
and thou shalt be known only to thine own, and they shall 
console thee with tenderest love. And thou shalt not be able to 
rehearse the names of thy friends in thy verse, for an old shame 
before the holy ideal. And this is the reward; that the ideal shall 
be real to thee, and the impressions of the actual world shall 
fall like summer ram, copious, but not troublesome to thy invul- 
nerable essence Thou shalt have the whole land for thy ptirk 
and manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, without tax 
and without envy, the woods and the rivers thou shalt own. 
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and thou shalt possess that wherein others are only tenants and 
boarders Thou true landlord* sea lord* air lord! Wherever 
snow falls or water flows or birds fly, wherever day and night 
meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds or 
sown with stars, wherever are forms with transparent boundaries, 
wherever are outlets into celestial space, wherever is danger, and 
awe, and love, — there is beauty, plenteous as ram, shed for thee, 
and though thou shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not be 
able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble. 
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Although Whitman was himself m debt to Homer, Shakespeare, and 
the Bible, he wrote Democratic Vistas, as he said, to announce “a native- 
expression spirit for these States, self-contained, different from 
others, more expansive, more rich and free,” turning its “vision toward 
the future, more llian toward the past,” inspiring itself “with science 
and the principles of its own democratic spirit only ” As he 
summed up the matter in “A Backward Glance o’er Traveled Roads” 
“Modern science and democracy seemed to be throwing out their 
challenge to poetry to put them in its statements in contradistmction 
to the songs and myths of the past ” He would express, then, his “own 
physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, and aesthetic personality, m 
the midst of, and tallying [with], the momentous spirit and facts of its 
immediate days, and of current America,” since “in estimating first- 
class song, a sufficient nationality is often, if not always, the first 
element Tainclikc, he is proud that the ^'Leaves could not possibly 
have emerged or been fashioned or completed, from any other 
land than democratic America ’’ And in the essay on Ammcan 
National Literature (i8gi) he indicates his devotion to a literature which 
avoids imaginative selection in the interest of the ideal and the uni- 
versal, which seeks to be a “mirror” to social history “First to me 
comes an almost indescribably august form, the People, with varied 
typical shapes and attitudes — then the divine mirror. Literature ” 

’Herder, as Professor Kind has shown, developed the eighteenth-century cult of 
“original genius” on a nationalistic scale And Whitman concludes “A Backward 
Glance” by emphasizing “what Herder taught the young Goethe, that really great 
poetry is always the result of a national spirit ” He admired Tame {Critic, Dec 3, 
1881, p 331 ), who saw hterature as the mevitable result of time and place imd race 
It IS amusing, considering the popular notion that Whitman is exclusively Amencan 
m his ideas, to find him concluding a long summary of Hegel’s ideas with the con- 
vicuon that this German gives us “the most thoroughly American points 0/ mew I 
know In my opimon the above [progressive] formulas of Hegel are an essenual 
and ciowmng justification of New World democracy ” (“Carlyle from Amen- 
can Points of View,” in Specimen Days) See also Mr Boatright’s study of “Whitman 
and Hegel,” in bibliography following And of course Whitman must have seen 
himself as the answer to his master Emerson’s plea (m the third part of his essay 
“The Poet”) for a poet to celebrate Amenca 
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In considering Whitman’s application of his nationalistic theories to 
specific authors, the nature of his equipment and medium prepares us 
for the brief and fragmentary character of his critical cssavs Unlike 
Lowell, Whitman was not a professor preparing extensive and rounded 
essays for an academic audience, he was primarily a journalist and 
conversationalist He is, of course, of considerable historical signif- 
icance as a literary theorist in urgmg new ideals which he and others 
embodied in literary art. But, like most critics who single one thing 
out of the full circumference of things which makes for good literature. 
Whitman’s actual criticism often mvolves misplaced emphasis He 
did not entirely ignore art and form and beauty, but his remarks on 
such matters are usually obvious and trite, and they are strikingly 
subordmated to an attempt to ascertain the author’s attitude toward 
democracy * 

Since before the nineteenth century few European writers strove 
to write in praise of American democracy, one can easily foretell 
Whitman’s verdict in the light of his peculiarly narrow criteria Thus 
Shakespeare is the “tally of feudalism’’ and his works are “incarnated, 
uncompromising feudalism, in literature”,’ he and his fellows are “poi- 
sonous to the idea of the pride and dignity of the common people, the 
life blood of democracy However, since democracy has not yet 
found a comparable poetic statesman, he concluded, in “A Backward 
Glance,” that the feudahstic Shakespeare still “holds the proud dis- 
tinction of being the loftiest of the singers life has yet given voice to ” 
Whitman’s attitude toward Scott is apparent in the title of his 
essay, “The Anti-Democratic Bearing of Scott’s Novels ” Like 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, Scott is the incarnation of “principles of 
caste which we Americans have come on earth to destroy The 
essay on Tennyson is more appreciative and cxpressiomstic than 
most of Whitman’s essays, he slights what he calls Tennyson’s 
“non-democraev” because “The course of progressive politics [democ- 
racy] IS so certain and resistless that we can well afford the 
warning calls, threats of such voices as Carl vle’s and Tennyson’s ”• 

He finds the latter’s ideal of woman “a false one — ^at any rate for 

•Whitman himself recognized his own limitations — “I am," he said, “a hell of a 
cntic ” Horace Traubel, With Whitman in Camden, I, 36 

•“British Literature,” Complete Writings (New York, 1902), in 10 vols, V, 274 
(Henceforth all references are to this edioon unless otherwise indicated ) 
•“Democratic Vistas,” Works, V, 90 For full evidence confirming this view of 
Shakespeare, see studies listed in the following bibliography by Furness and Johnson, 
•“Poetry Today in America,” Works, V, Z09 

•“A Word about Tennyson,” Prose Works (published by McKay), p 40a 
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America.” Of Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” he says, 
“A cyniCcil vem of denunciation of democratic opinions and aspirations 
runs throughout the poem.” This Whitman sees as “a legitimate 
consequence of the tone and convictions of the earlier standards 

In 1846 young Whitman imagined the Carlyle of Heroes a democrat 
in the sense that “he is quick to champion the downtrodden, and 
earnest in his wrath at tyranny.” But after Carlyle’s death and Froude’s 
memoirs appeared, he concluded that in Carlyle’s work “the great 
masses of humanity stand for nothing ” “All that is comprehended 
under the terms republicanism and democracy were distasteful to him 
from the first, and as he grew older they became hateful and contempti- 
ble.”® On the other hand. Whitman praised Burns as representative 
of the “middle clas.ses everywhere” and as making poetry out of “work- 
a-day agricultural labor and life ” But “Burns is not at all great for 
New World study” chiefly because he has “little spirituality 

In Whitman’s old age, especially in Poetry Today tn America, he came 
to temper his nationalism with mtemationalism and a desire for a 
universality of spirit He saw the glory of America “in a vaster, saner, 
more surrounding comradeship, uniting closer and closer not only the 
American States, but all nations, and all humanity That O poets ' is 
not that a theme worth chanting, stnving for^”'“ But in Years of the 
Modern “the solidarity of races” is sought by this exponent of love by 
means of having European aristocracies “broken” and kings “removed ” 
In the poem “Rise O Days from Your Fathomless Deeps” he is “fully 
satisfied” to see “warlike America rise” and democracy “strike with 
vengeful stroke ” His prophecy in Passage to India that science, by in- 
ventions furthering communication, will do away with conflicting 
nationalisms does not seem to have come true — yet, at least In 
Democratic Vistas (1871), admitting that “New World democracy . 
is, so far, an almost complete failure m its social aspects, and m really 
grand religious, moral, literary, and aesthetic results,” Whitman said 
that “we have peremptorily to dismiss every pretcnsive production, 
however fine its aesthetic or intellectual points which violates or ignores, 
or even does not celebrate, the divine idea of All ” This sounds rc- 

’’Ibid , pp 401-402 

•“Carlyle from American Points of View,” Works, IV, 314 

•“Robert Burns as Poet and Person,” Works, VI, 1 28 ff 

>«See also “The Bible as Poetry,” where he says it “has united this diverse world” 
and has been “the principal factor m cohering the nations, eras, and paradoxes of 
the globe, by giving them a common platform of two or three great ideas , 
(Prose Works, published by McKay, p 381) He here praises the great poets of the 
ancient past for their “blending of individuahty with umversality ” 
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ligious But whereas most men have meant by “divine” something 
godlike toward which centuries of men have striven as toward per- 
fection, we recall that Whitman regarded himself as more perfect than 
any of the gods worshiped to date *' Hence, to criticize literature on 
the basis of its being godlike, appears to mean its being Whitman-like 
The reader must decide for himself whether this criterion suggests the 
moral elevation the divine implies to most people However, no one can 
question the fact that historically Whitman has been a very powerful 
seminal influence on criticism 
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PREFACE TO LEAVES OF GRASS ^ 

1855, 1882 

America does not repe l the past or what the past has produced 
under its forms or amid other politics or the idea of castes or the 
old religions — accepts the lesson with calmness — is not impatient 
because the s lough still sticks to opinions and manners in litera- 
ture while the life which serval its requirements has passed into 
the new life of the new forms — perceives that the corpse is slowly 
borne from the eating and sleeping rooms of the house — perceives 
that It waits a little while in the door — that it was fittest for its 
days — that its action has descended to the stalwart and well- 
shaped heir who approaches — and that he shall be fittest for 
his days 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth have 
probably the fullest j^petical nature. The United States them- 
selves are essentially the greatest poem. In the history of the 
earth hitherto, the largest and most stirring appear tame and 
orderly to their ampler largeness and stir Here at last is some- 
thing in the doings of man that corresponds with the broadcast 
doings of the day and night Here is action untied from strings, 
necessarily blind to particulars and details, magnificently moving 
in masses Here is the hospitality which forever indicates heroes. 
Here the performance, disdaining the trivial, unapproached in 
the tremendous audacity of its crowds and groupings, and the 
push of Its perspective, spreads with crampless and flowing 
breadth, and showers its prolific and spcndid extravagance 
One sees it must indeed own the riches of the summer and 
winter, and need never be bankrupt while corn grows from the 
ground, or the orchards drop apples, or the bays contain fish, 
or men beget children upon women 

Other states indicate themselves in their dcputigs — but the 
genius of the United States is not best or most lii its executives or 

This text of the preface is that of the revision of 1882 The original preface to 
Leaves of Grass (1855), not afterward reprinted by Whitman, was much longer, 
more rhapsodic, and more eccentrically punctuated than is the version given here. 
There was a second version in 1876 
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legislatures, nor m its ambassadors or authors, or colleges or 
churches or parlors, nor even m its newspapers or inventors — 
but always most m the common people, south, north-west,, east, 
an all its States, through all its nughty amplitude. The largeness 
of the nation, however, were monstrous without a corresponding 
largeness and generosity of the spirit of the citizen Not swarm- 
ing states, nor streets and steamships, nor prosperous business, 
nor farms, nor capital, nor learmng, may suffice for the ideal of 
man — nor suffice the poet No reminiscences may suffice either. 
^ live natiQii can always cut a deep mark, and can have the best 
authority the cheapest — namely, from its o\yn sou.l. This is the 
sum of the profitable uses of individuals or states, and of present 
action and grandeur, and of the subjects of poets. (As if it were 
necessary to trot bark generation after generation to the eastern 
records' As if the beauty and sacredness of the demonstrable 
must fall behind that of the mythical ' As if men do not make 
tlieir mark out of any times' As if the opening of the western 
continent by discovery, and what has transpired in North and 
South Amenca, were less than the small theater of the antique, 
or the aimless sleepwalking of the Middle Ages ') The pride of the 
United States leaves the wealth and finesse of the cities, and all 
returns of commerce and agriculture, and all the magnitude of 
geography or shows of exterior victory, to enjoy the sight and 
realization of full-sized men or one full-sized man unconquerable 
and simple. 

' The American poets are to enclose old and n£w, for America 
is the race of races. The expressiogof the America n poet is to be 
/ transcendent and new. It is to be indirect, and not direct or 
descriptive or epic. Its quality goes through these to much more 
Let the age and wars of other nations be chanted, and their eras 
and characters be illustrated, and that finish the verse Not so 
the great psalm of the republic Here the theme is creative and 
has vista Whatever stagnates in the flat of custom or obedience 
or legislation, the great poet never stagnates. Obedience does 
not master him, he masters it. High up out of reach he stands 
turning a concentrated light — he turns the pivot with his finger — 
he baffles the swiftest runners as he stands, and easily overtakes 
and envelops them ' The time, straying toward infidelity and 
confections and persiflage_he withholds by_steady faith Faith 
.is the antiseptic of the soul — it pervades the common people'mid 
preserves them — they never give up believing and expecting and 
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tmaling. There is that i ndeserihahle fr eshne ss and unc onscious- 
ness about an i llit erate person that humbles and mocks the power 
of the no blest expre s5ive_gcaius~~ The poet sees Tor a certainty 
how one not a great artist may be just as sacred and perfect as 
the greatest artist 

The power to destroy or remold is freely used by the greatest 
poet, but seldom the power of attack What is past is past. If he 
does not expose superior models, and prove himself by every 
step he takes, he is not what is wanted. The presence of the great 
jxiet conquers — not parleying, or struggling, or any prepared 
attempts Now he has passed that way, see after him' There is 
not left any vesUge of despair, or misanthropy, or cunning, 
or exclusiveness, or the ignominy of a nativity or color, or delu- 
sion of hell or the necessity of hell — and no man thenceforward 
shall be degraded for ignorance or weakness or sin. The greatest 
poet hardly Jknows pejliness or triviality If he breathes into 
anything that was before thought’ small, it dilates with the 
grandeur and life of the universe He is a seer — he is individual — 
he IS cornpjete in himsplf — the others are as good as he, only he 
secs It and they do not He is not one of the chorus — he does not 
stop for any regulation — he is the presid ent of regulat ion What 
the eyesight does to the rest, he does to the rest Who knows 
the curious mystery of the eyesight'* The other senses corroborate 
themselves, but this is removed from any proof but its own, and 
foreruns the identities of the spintual world A single glance of it 
mocks all the investigations of man, and all the instruments and 
books of the earth, and all reasoning. What is marvelous? what 
is unlikely? what is impossible or baseless or vague — after you 
have once just opened the space of a peach-pit, and given audi- 
ence to far and near, and to the sunset, and had all things enter 
with electric swiftness, sofdy and duly, without confusion or 
jostling or jam? 

The land and sea, the ammals, fishes, and birds, the sky of 
heaven and the orbs, the forests, mountains and rivers, are not 
small themes — but folks expect of the poet to indicate more than] 
t be bea uty and dignity which always atta^ to dumb real objects 
— they^ expcct-bim toji^cate’the path between reality and their 
souls Men and women perceiw the beauty well enough — prob- 
ably as well as he. The passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, 
early risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, the 
love of healthy women for the manly form, seafaring persons, 
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drivers of horses, the passion for light and the open air, all is an 
old varied sign of the unfailing perception of beauty, and of a 
residence of the poetic in outdoor people They can never be 
assisted by poets to perceive — some may, but they never can. 
The poetic quality is not marshaled in rhyme or uniformity, or 
abstract addresses to things, nor m melancholy complaints or 
good precepts, but is the life of these and much else, and is m the 
soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops seeds of a sweeter and 
more luxuriant rhyme, and of umformity that it conveys itself 
into Its own roots m the ground out of sight. The rhyme and 
uniformity of perfect poems show the free growth of metrical 
laws, and bud from them as unerrmgly and loosely as lilacs and 
roses on a bush, and take shapes as compact as the shapes of 
chestnuts and oranges, and melons and pears, and shed the 
perfume impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments of the 
finest poems or music or orations or recitations are not inde- 
pendent but dependent All beauty comes from beautiful blood 
and a beautiful brain If the greatnesses are in conjunction in 
a man or woman, it is enough — the fact will prevail through the 
universe, but the gaggery and gilt of a million years will not 
prevail. Who troubles himself about his ornaments or fluency is 
lost This IS what you shall do Love the earth and sun and the 
animals, despise riches, give alms to everyone that asks, stand 
up for the stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor to 
others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have patience 
and indulgence toward the people, take off your hat to nothing 
known or unknown, or to any man or number of men — go freely 
with powerful uneducated persons, and with the young, and 
with flie mothers of families — re-examine all you have been told 
in school or church or in any book, and dismiss whatever insults 
your own soul, and your very flesh shall _be_ a great poem and 
have the richest fluen cy, not only in its words, but in the- silent 
lines of Its lips and face, and between the lashes of your eyes, 
and in every motion and joint of your body The poet shall not 
spend his time in unneeded work He shall know that the ground 
is already plowed and manured, others may not know it, but he 
shall. He shall go directly to the creation His trust shsdl master 
the trust of everything he touches — and shall master all attach- 
ment. 

The known universe has one complete layer, and that is the 
greatest poet. He consumes an eternal passion, and is indifferent 
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which chance happens, and which possible contingency of 
fortune or misfortune, and persuades daily and hourly his deli- 
cious pay. What balks or breaks others is fuel for his burning 
progress to contact and amorous joy Other proportions of the 
reception of pleasure dwindle to nothing to his proportions. All 
expected from heaven or from the highest, he is rapport with in 
the sight of the daybreak, or the scenes of the winter woods, or the 
presence of children playing, or with his arm round the neck of 
a man or woman. His love above all love has leisure and expanse 
— he leaves room ahead of himself. He is no irresolute or suspi- 
cious lover — he is sure — he scorns intervals His experience and 
the showers and thrills are not for nothing Nothin g can ]ar 
hirn — -mffenng and darkness cannot — Heath and fear eannn f 
To hun_ooiQglaint and j^lQUsy.and envy are corpses burle d and 
rotten in the ear th — he^saw the m bu ried The sea is not surer 
of the shore, or the shore'oTtEe sea, than he ic fmitmn i-.f hU 
iQve, and of all pcrfccUon^and beauty 

T’he fruition of beauty is no chance of miss or hit — it is as 
inevitable as life — it is exact and plumb as gravitation. From 
the eyesight proceeds another eyesight, and from the hearing 
proceeds another hearing, and from the voice proceeds another 
voice, eternally curious of the harmony of things with man. 
These understand the law of perfection m masses and floods — 
that It IS profuse and impartial — that there is not a minute of 
the light or dark, nor an acre of the earth and sea, without it — 
nor any direction of the sky, nor any trade or employment, nor 
any turn of events This is the reason that about the proper 
expressio n of beauty there is precision andTbaJarce One pari 
does not rieed'to be thrust aBove^6tlrer~~The best singer is not 
the one who has the most lithe and powerful organ The pleasure 
of poems IS not in them that take the handsomest measure and 
sound 

Without effort and without exposing in the least how it is 
done, the greatest pioet brings the spirit of any or all events and 
passions and scenes and persons, some more and some less, to 
bear on your individual character as you hear or read To do 
this well is to compete with the laws that pursue and follow 
Time. What is the purjxise must surely be there — and the clue 
of It must be there — and the faintest indication is the indication 
of the best, and then becomes the clearest indication Past and 
present and future arc not disjomed but joined The greatest 
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poet forms the consistence of what is to be, from what has been 
and IS He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands them 
again on their feet. He says to the past, Rise and walk before 
me that I may realize you. He learns the lesson — he places 
himself where the future becomes present The greatest poet 
does not only dazzle his rays over character and scenes and 
passions — he finally ascends 2uid finishes all — he exhibits the 
pinnacles that no man can tell what they are for, or what is 
beyond — he glows a moment on the extremest verge. He is' 
most wonderful in his last half-hidden smile or frown, by that 
flash of the moment of parting the one that sees it shall be encour- 
aged or terrified afterwards for many years The greatest, poet 
.does not moralize or make applications of morals — he_knowa. 
the sou l The soul hgg~pTa'' Tngatiif^piig pride which consists in 
never' acknowledging any lessons or deduction s but its ovyn. 
But It has sympathy as measureless as its pride, and the one bal- 
ances the other, and neither can stretch too far while it stretches 
in company with the other The inmost secrets of art sleep with 
the twain The greatest poet has lam close betwixt both, and 
they are vital in his style and thoughts 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of the 
light of letters, is simplicity Nothing is better than simplicity — 
nothing can make up for excess, or for the lack of definiteness 
To carry on the heave of impulse and pierce intellectual depths 
and give all subjects their articulations are powers neither 
common nor very uncommon But to speak in literature with 
the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements of 
animals, and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees m 
the woods and grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of 
art If you have looked on him who has achieved it, you have 
looked on one of the masters of the artists of all nations and 
times You shall not contemplate the flight of the gray gull 
over the bay, or the mettlesome action of the blood horse, or the 
tall leaning of sunflowers on their stalk, or the appearance of the 
sun journeying through heaven, or the appearance of the moon 
afterward, with any more satisfaction than you shall contemplate 
him The great poet has less a marked style, and is more the 
channel of thoughts and things without increase or diminution, 
and IS the free channel of himself. He swears to his art, I will not 
be meddlesome, I will not have m my writing any elegance, or 
effect, or ongmality, to hang in the way between me and the 
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rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang in the way, not the 
richest curtains What I tell I tell for precisely what it is Let 
who may exalt or startle or fascinate or soothe, I will have pur- 
poses as health or heat or snow has, and be as regardless of 
observation. What I experience or portray shall go from my 
composition without a shred of my composition You shall 
stand by my side and look in the mirror with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets will be 
proved by their unconstraint A heroic person walks at his ease 
through and out of that custom or precedent or authority that 
suits him not Of the traits of the brotherhood of first-class 
writers, savants, musicians, inventors, and artists, nothing is 
finer than silent defiance advancing from new free forms In 
the need of poems, philosophy, politics, mechanism, science, 
behavior, the craft of ait, an appropriate native grand opera, 
shipcraft, or any c raff, he is greatest forever and ever who con- 
tributes the greatest original practical example The cleanest 
expression is that which finds no sphere worthy of itself, and 
makes one 

The messages of great poems to each man and woman are, 
Come to us on equal terms, only then can you understand us 
We are no better than you, what we inclose you inclose, what 
we enjoy you may enjoy Did you suppose there could be only 
one Supreme^ We alfirm there can be unnumbered Supremes, 
and that one does not countervail another any more than one 
eyesight countervails another — and that men can be good or 
grand only of the consciousness of their supremacy within them. 
What do you think is the grandeur of storms and dismember- 
ments, and the deadliest batdes and wrecks, and the wildest 
fury of the elements, and the power of the sea, and the motion of 
nature, and the throes of human desires, and dignity and hate 
and iove^ It is that something m the soul which says, Rage on, 
whirl on, I tread master here and everywhere — Master of the 
spasms of the sky and of the shatter of the sea. Master of nature 
and passion and death and of all terror and all pain 

The American bards shall be marked for generosity and affec- 
tion, and for encouraging competitors They shall be kosmos, 
without monojxily or secrecy, glad to pass anything to anyone — 
hungry for equals night and day They shall not be careful of 
riches and privilege — they shall be riches and privilege — they 
shall perceive who the most affluent man is The most affluent 
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man is he that confronts all the shows he sees by eqiuvalents out 
of the stronger wealth of himself The American bard shall 
delineate no class of persons, nor one or two out of the strata of 
interests, nor love most nor truth most, nor the soul most, nor 
the body most — and not be for the Eastern States more than 
the Western, or the Northern States more than the Southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks on 
the greatest poet, but always his encouragement and support 
The outset and remembrance are there — there the arms that 
lifted him first, and braced him best — there he returns after 
all his goings and comings The sailor and traveler — the anato- 
nust, chemist, astronomer, geologist, phrenologist, spiritualist, 
mathematician, historian, and lexicographer are not poets, 
but they are the lawgivers of poets, and their construction 
underlies the structure of every perfect poem. No matter what 
rises or is uttered, they sent the seed of the conception of it — 
of them and by them stand the visible proofs of souls. If there 
shall be love and content between the father and the son, and 
if the greatness of the son is the exuding of the greatness of the 
father, there shall be love between the poet and the man of 
demonstrable science In the beauty of poems are henceforth 
the tuft and final applause of science 
Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge, and of the investi- 
gation of the depths of qualities and things Cleaving and 
circling here swells the soul of the poet, yet is president of itself 
always The depths are fathomless, and therefore calm The 
innocence and nakedness are resumed — they are neither 
modest nor immodest The whole theory of the supernatural, 
and all that was twined with it or educed out of it, departs as a 
dream What has ever happened — what happens, and what- 
ever may or shall happen, the vital laws inclose all They are 
sufficient for any case and for all cases — none to be hurried or 
retarded — any special miracle of affairs or persons inadmissible 
in the vast clear scheme where every motion and every spear of 
grass, and the frames and spirits of men and women and all that 
concerns them, are unspeakably perfect miracles, all referring 
to all, and each distinct and in its place It is also not consistent 
with the reality of the soul to admit that there is 2mything in the 
known universe more divine than men and women 

Men and women, and the earth and all upon it, are simply 
to be taken as they are, and the investigation of their past and 
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present and future shall be umntermitted, and shall be done 
with perfect candor. Upon this basis philosophy speculates, 
ever looking toward the poet, ever regarding the eternal tenden- 
cies of all toward happiness, never inconsistent with what is clear 
to the senses and to the soul For the eternal tendencies of all 
toward happiness make the only point of sane philosophy. 
Whatever comprehends less than that — ^whatever is less than the 
laws of light and of astronomical motion — or less than the laws 
that follow the thief, the liar, the glutton, and the drunkard, 
through this life and doubtless afterward — or less than vast 
stretches of time, or the slow formation of density, or the patient 
upheaving of strata — is of no account. Whatever would put Gkid 
in a poem or system of philosophy as contending against some 
being or influence, is also of no account Sanity and ensemble 
characterize the great master — spoilt in one principle, all is 
spoilt The great master has nothing to do with miracles. He 
sees health for himself in being one of the mass — he sees the hiatus 
in singular eminence To the perfect shape comes common 
ground To be under the general law is great, for that is to 
correspond with it The raastci knows that he is unspeakably 
great, and that all are unspeakably great — that nothing, for 
instance, is greater than to conceive children, and bring them 
up well — that to he is just as great as to perceive or tell 

In the make of the great masters the idea of political liberty 
IS indispensable Liberty lakes the adherence of heroes wherever 
men and women exist— but never takes any adherence or 
welcome from the rest more than from poets They are the 
voice and exposition of liberty They out of ages arc worthy the 
grand idea — to them it is confided and they must sustain it. 
Nothing has precedence of it and nothing can warp or degrade it. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concenter in the 
real body, and in the pleasure of things, they possess the superi- 
ority of genuineness over all fiction and romance As they emit 
themselves, facts are showered over with light — the daylight 
is lit with more volatile light — the deep between the setting and 
rising sun goes deeper many fold Each precise object or con- 
dition or combination or process exhibits a beauty — the multi- 
plication table Its — old age its — the carpenter’s trade its — the 
grand opera its — the huge-hulled clean-shaped New York 
clipper at sea under steam or hill sail gleams with unmatched 
beauty — the American circles and large harmonies of govern- 
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ment gleam with theirs — and the commonest definite inten- 
tions and actions with theirs The poets of the kosmos advance 
through all interpositions and coverings and turmoils and strata- 
gems to first principles They arc of use — they dissolve poverty 
from Its need, and riches from its conceit. You large proprietor, 
they say, shall not rcaliye or perceive more than anyone else. 
The owner of the library is not he who holds a legal title to it, 
having bought and paid for it Anyone and everyone is owner 
of the library bntleed h< or she alone is owner) who can read 
thi same through all the varieties of tongues and subjects and 
styles, and in v'hom th(> enter with ease, and make supple and 
powerful and nt h and large 

These Ament an .States, strong and healthy and accomplished, 
shall rettivt no pleasure from violations of natural models, and 
must not pci lint them In paintings or moldings or carvings 
in mineral or wood, or in the illustrations of books or news- 
papers, or in the path rns of woven stuffs, or anything to beautify 
rooms or furnituic or costumes, or to put upon cornices or 
monuments, or on the prows or sterns of ships, or to put any- 
where lu fore the human eye indoors or out, that which distorts 
honest shapes, or which creates unearthly beings or places or 
contingencies, is a nuisance and revolt Of the human form 
especially, it is so great it must never be made ridiculous Of 
ornaments to a work nothing outre can be allowed — but those 
ornaments can be allowed that conform to the perfect facts of 
the open air, and that flow out of the nature of the work, and 
come irrcprcssibl> fi om it, and arc necessary to the completion 
of the work Most works are most beautiful without ornament. 
Exaggerations will bt revcngc-d in human physiology Clean 
and vigorous childien arc |cttcd and conceived only in those 
communities wheie the models of natural forms are public 
every da\ (Jreat genius and the people of these States must 
never be demeaned to 1 omances As soon as histones arc properly 
told, no moie need of romances 

The great poets arc to bo known by the absence in them of 
tricks, and h\ the justification o( perfect personal candor All 
faults ma% be foi given of him who has perfect candor. Hence- 
forth let no man of us lie, for we have seen that openness wins 
the inner and outer world, and that there is no single exception, 
and that never since our earth gathered itself in a mass have 
deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted its smallest 
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particle or the faintest tinge of a shade — and that through the 
enveloping wealth and rank of a state, or the whole republic of 
states, a sneak or sly person shall be discovered and despised — 
and that the soul has never been once fooled and never can be 
fooled — and thrift without the loving nod of the soul is only a 
fetid puff — and there never grew up in any of the continents of 
the globe, nor upon any planet or satellite, nor in that condition 
which precedes the birth of babes, nor at any tune during the 
changes of life, nor in any stretch of abeyance or action of vitality, 
nor in any process of formation or reformation anywhere, a being 
whose instinct hated the truth 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic health, 
large hope and comparison and fondness for women and chil- 
dren, large alimcntiveness and desti uctiveness and causality, 
with a perfect sense of ihe oneness of nature, and the propriety 
of the same spirit applied to human affairs, are called up of the 
float of the brain of the world to be parts of the greatest poet 
from his birth out of his mother’s womb, and from her birth 
out of her mothei's Caution seldom goes far enough It has 
been thought that the prudent citi/cn was the (itizcn who 
applied himself to solid gains, and did well for himself and for 
his family, and completed a lawful life without debt or crime 
The greatest poet sees and admits these etonomies as he sees 
the economics of food and sleep, but has higher notions of pru- 
dence than to think he gives much when he gives a few slight 
attentions at the latch of the gate The premises of the prudence 
of life are not the hospitality of it, or the ripeness and harvest of 
It Beyond the independence of a little sum laid aside for 
burial-money, and of a few clapboards around and shingles 
overhead on a lot of American soil owned, and the easy dollars 
that supply the year’s plain clothing and meals, the melancholy 
prudence of the abandonment of such a great being as a man is 
to the toss and pallor of years of money-making with all their 
scorching days and icy nights, and all their stifling deceits and 
underhanded dodgings, or iniimtcsimals of parlors, or shameless 
stuffing while others starve, and all the loss of the bloom and 
odor of the earth, and of die flowers and atmosphere, and of 
the sea, and of the true taste of the women and men you pass 
or have to do with in youth or middle age, and the issuing sick- 
ness and desperate revolt at the close of a life without elevation 
ornaivet^ (even if you have achieved a secure 10,000 a year, or 
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election to Congress or the governorship), and the ghastly 
ehatter of a death without serenity or majesty, is the great fraud 
upon modern civilization and forethought, blotching the surface 
and system which civilization undeniably drafts, and moistening 
with tears the immense features it spreads and spreads with such 
velocity before the reached kisses of the soul 

Ever the right explanation remains to be made about pru- 
dence The prudence of the mere wealth and respectability of 
the most esteemed life appears too faint for the eye to observe 
at all, when little and large alike drop quietly aside at the 
thought of the prudence suitable for immortality What is the 
wisdom that fills the thinness of a year, or seventy or eighty 
years— to the wisdom spaced out by ages, and coming back at a 
certain time with strong reinforcements and rich presents, and 
the clear faces of wedding guests as far as you can look in every 
direction running gaily toward you^ Only the soul is of itself — 
all else has reference to what ensues All that a person docs or 
thinks IS of consequent e Nor can the push of charity or personal 
force ever be anything else than the profoundest reason, whether 
It brings arguments to hand or no No specification is necessary 
— to add or subtract or divide is in vain Little or big, learned 
or unlearned, white or black, legal or illegal, sick or well, from 
the first inspiration down the windpipe to the last expiration 
out of it, all that a male or female does that is vigorous and 
benevolent and clean is so much sure profit to him or her m the 
unshakable order of the universe, and through the whole scope 
of It forever The prudence of the greatest poet answers at last 
the craving and glut of the soul, puts off nothing, permits no 
letup for Its own case or any case, has no particular sabbath or 
judgment day, divides not the living from the dead or the right- 
eous from the unrighteous, is satisfied with the present, matches 
every thought or act by its correlative, and knows no possible 
forgiveness or deputed atonement 
The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is 
today If he does not flood himself with the immediate age as 
with vast oceanic tides — if he be not himself the age trans- 
figured, and if to him is not opened the eternity which gives 
simihmdc to all periods and locations and processes, and animate 
and inanimate forms, and w'hich is the bond of time, and rises up 
from Its inconceivable vagueness and inflniteness in the swim- 
ming shapes of texlay, and is held by the ductile anchors of 
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life, and makes the present spot the passage from what was to 
what shall be, and commits itself to the representation of this wave 
of an hour, and this one of the sixty beautiful children of the wave 
— ^let him merge in the general run, and wait his development. 

Still the final test of poems, or any character or work, remains. 
The prescient poet projects himself centuries ahead, and judges 
performer or performance after the changes of time Does it live 
through them’ Does it still hold on untired’ Will the same style, 
and the direction of genius to similar points, be satisfactory now? 
Have the marches of tens and hundreds and thousands of years 
made willing detours to the right hand and the left hand for his 
sake’ Is he beloved long and long after he is buried’ Does the 
young man think often of him’ and the young woman think often 
of him’ and do the middle-aged and the old think of him’ 

A great poem is for ages smd ages in common, and for all 
degrees and complexions, and all departments and sects, and 
for a woman as much as a man, and a man as much as a woman 
A great poem is no finish to a man or woman, but rather a 
beginning Has anyone fancied he could sit at last under some 
due authority, and rest satisfied with explanations, and realize 
and be content and full’ To no such terminus does the greatest 
poet bring — he brings neither cessation nor sheltered fatness 
and ease The touch of him, like nature, tells in action Whom 
he takes he takes with firm sure grasp into live regions pre- 
viously unattained — thenceforward is no rest — they see the 
space and ineffable sheen that turn the old spots and lights into 
dead vacuums Now there shall be a man cohered out of tumult 
and chaos — the elder encourages the younger and shows him 
how — they two shall launch off fearlessly together till the new 
world fits an orbit for itself and looks unabashed on the lesser 
orbits of the stars, and sweeps through the ceaseless rings, and 
shall never be quiet again. 

There will soon be no more pnests Their work is done. A 
new order shall arise, and they shall be the priests of man, and 
every man shall be his own priest Thev shall find their inspira- 
tion m real objects today, symptoms of the past and future. They 
shall not deign to defend immortality or Gkxi, or the perfection 
of things, or liberty, or the exquisite beauty and reality of the 
soul They shall arise in America, and be responded to from the 
remainder of the earth 

The English language befriends the grand American expres- 
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sion — it IS brawny enough, and limber and full enough. On the 
tough slock of a race who through all change of circumstances 
was never without the idea of political liberty, which is the 
animus of all liberty, it has atti acted the terms of daintier and 
gayer and subtler and more elegant tongues. It is the powerful 
language of resislanee— it is the dialect of common sense It is 
the speech of the proud and melancholy races, and of all who 
aspire It is the chosen tongue to express growth, faith, self- 
esteem, freedom, justice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, 
prudence, di'iision. and courage It is the medium that shall 
well-nigh express the inexpressible 

No great liter.iiure, run any like style of behavior or oratory, 
or social intercourse or household arrangements, or public 
institutions, or the treatment by bosses of employed people, 
nor exK utive drtail, or detail of the army and navy, nor spirit 
of legislation or <ourts, or police or tuition or architecture, or 
songs 01 ainuseriients, tan long elude the jealous and passionate 
instiiK t of Amet ican standards Whether or no the sign appears 
from the mouths ol the people, it throbs a live interrogation in 
every freeman’s and freew Oman's heart, after that which passes 
by, or this buiU to lemain Is it uniform with my country’ 
Arc its disposals \Mthout ignominious distinctions’ Is it for the 
ever-gi owing tommunes of brothers and lovers, large, well- 
united, proud, be) Olid the old models, generous beyond all 
models’ Is ii something grown fresh out of the fields, or drawn 
from till sea for use to me today here’ I know that what answers 
for me, an Aineiican, in Texas, Ohio, Canada, must answer for 
anv individual or nation that serves for a part of my materials 
Does this answer’’ Is it foi the nursing of the young of the repub- 
lic’ Does it solve icadiK with the sweet milk of the nipples of the 
breasts of the Mother ot Many Children’ 

Ameiiia prejiarcs with composure and good will for the 
visitors that h.is c sent woid It is not intellect that is to be their 
warrant and w t Icome The talented, the artist, the ingenious, 
the editoi, the statesman, the erudite, are not unappreciated — 
they fall in their plac c and do their w'ork The soul of the nation 
also does Us work It i ejects none, it permits all Only toward 
the like of Itself will it advance half-way An individual is as 
superb as a nation w'hcn he has the qualities which make a 
superb nation The soul of the largest and wealthiest and proud- 
est nation may well go half-way to meet that of its poets. 
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As A CRITIC Lowell had much of the ethical and imaginative idealism 
of Emerson, whose influence’ he gratefully acknowledged, but he also 
had a much deeper knowledge, a more comprehensive range, and he 
was more concerned with strictly hterary matters such as the history 
of language, style, and form All things considered, Lowell is our 
greatest American critic,^ and m certain respects he is nearly the equal 
of the English Arnold 

In recent years, however, Lowell’s reputation has suffered, partly 
through certain misunderstandings on the part of hasty readers who do 
not know his work as a whole Much of the confusion and inconsistency 
with which Lowell is sometimes charged can be clarified if one reads his 
work chronologically and attends, as one must in the case of Words- 
worth, to the growth^ of Lowell’s mind, within his successive periods 
his literary theories have a very considerable unity and consistency. 
Thus up to 1850 he urged an anti-traditional literature of didacticism* 
devoted to furthering social reforms such as abolition of slavery, from 
1850 to 1867 the war to preserve a united nation, in conjunction with 
British hostility toward the North, helped to make him urge an indige- 
nous and nationalistic literature,®and from 1867 on, as professor of com- 
parative literature and as ambassador to Spain and England, his growing 

’Lowell’s Writings (Elmwood edition), 11 , 392 

’N Foerster (American Criticism, p iii and p 149) assembles evidence to show 
that “Lowell’s creed is almost the unwritten constitution of the republic of letters,” 
rphe growth of Lowell’s mind has been examined in H H Clark’s “Lowell— 
Humamtarian, Nationalist, or Humanist^” Studies in Philalogy, XXVII, 41 1-441 
(July, 1930), and also in more detail in the forthroming Introduction to Louidl by 
N Foerster and H H Clark in the American Writers Senes 
’See his preface to The Pioneer (1843), his “Ode” of 1842, “L’Envoi” of 1843, and 
Rmnd Table, pp 28 ff 

‘See Lectures on Some English Poets (given in 1855), pp 63, 92, 167, preface to the 
Bigloui Papers (1862) , his reviews of Holland’s Bitter-Sweet, Atlanta (May, 1859), and 
of Whittier, Function oj the Poet and Other Essays, pp 129, 132, 137, his praise ci Coop- 
er’s Lcatherstocking, Round Table, p 221 , and his essay on “A Great Public Charac- 
ter,” Writings, II, 3, 1 1-12 All irferences are to the Elmwood edition unless other- 
wise indicated 
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knowledge of the literature? of other lands and ages led him to advo- 
cate a literature which, if rooted in local soil, is devoted to those un- 
changing aspects of the human spirit which are universal.* In fact, his 
mutations in literary ideals enabled Lowell to father at different tunes 
very different tendencies and enabled him to touch the history of 
American literary taste at most points on its circumference Again, 
many modern readers, accustomed to the orderly method of scientific 
treatises, have censured Lowell’s critical essays as being diffuse and dis- 
jointed and without the steady march of an ordered argument It may 
be, however, that this weakness has been his strength in getting what 
he has to say so widely read and m formmg American literary taste. 
Bliss Perry, himself a continuator of the Lowell tradition, explains the 
zest with wluch Lowell is read by the fact that his criticisms belong to 
“the whole tradition of the English bookish essay” which “has always 
welcomed copious, well-informed, enthusiastic, disorderly, and affec- 
tionate talk about Ixioks It demands gusto rather than strict method, 
discursiveness rather than concision, abundance of matter rather than 
mere neatness of design And finally, those who charge Lowell with 
being a bookish aristocratic Brahmin who sought refuge from America 
m the great European masters of past ages and who contributed nothmg 
to the crusade for a fresh and indigenous American literature forget his 
Biglow Papers, glorifying rustic common sense, and their epoch-making 
preface attacking a bookish literature and language and urging a com- 
pletely indigenous and name literature, in dialect, deeply rooted m 
the soil If, after Lowell, American taste turned, with Mark Twain and 
Howells, toward realism and a racy indigenousness sensitive to vernacu- 
lar expression, we must remember that it was Lowell himself, whose 
vast popularity as the author of the Biglow Papers and the founder of 
the Atlantic Monthly* (in 1857), did much to mitiate this realistic tend- 
ency and to give it the sanction of his high professorial authority He 

*Scr his rssay on Perrival, 1867 {Wriltr^s, II, 1 13-1 17), hu review of Piatt {Ftmc- 
lim oj the Pori, etc , pp 141- 145), WnUttgs, III, 77, 234, II, 194, IV, 227-228, III, 
■ ke also came to think that dialect was less important than saying somethmg 
universally important tlearl) — see the Riverside ediuon of the Works, III, 304, 328, 
VII, 42, 131, 158, 216-217, 277, and R P Nye, “Lowell and American Speech,” 
Philotoguat Quartrrly, XVII (1939), 949-956 

^iss Perry, The Praise oJ Fotty and Other Papers (Boston, 1923), p 145 

•F L Vntxec (Century Readings in the Ammean Short Story \tievi'iorV,tQO']],p ill) 
says that “Lowell preferred native themes and native tangs and actuality in our 
native fiction, and knowing this the younger writers for the Atlantu unconsciously 
began to write more naturally and spontaneously ” F L Mott {A History of Amer- 
uan Magazines [Harvard University Press, 1938], II, 173, 501) says that Lowell “went 
counter to the general honeyed stickiness” then current and “made his magazine 
a great force for the more realistic, vital fiction ” 
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eagerly sought for the Atlantic realistic stories, and he discovered and 
published such pioneers of realism as Harriet Prescott Spofford, Rose 
Terry Cooke, and Rebecca Hardmg Davis, whose “Life in the Iron 
Mills” seems ultra-realistic even to an age accustomed to Sherwood 
Anderson and Dreiser. 

On the other hand, after 1867, Lowell’s critical essays, rich in appre- 
ciation, did much to introduce to the American people the great artists 
and thinkers of the European past, as a liberal transcending his age and 
nation, sensitive to excellence in whatever race or place or time, Lowell 
did much to liberalize the narrow taste of a frontier people who, in 
their Ignorance of or contempt for what they regarded as a “feudal” 
European past, were starving themselves aesthetically In his later 
period, in which most of his full-length critical essays were written, he 
insisted that literature “must be judged absolutely, with refer- 
ence, that IS, to the highest standard, and not relatively to the fashions 
and opportunities of the age in which he lived ”® This standard he 
derived from the headwaters of the Greek critical tradition The stamp 
of the Greeks, he says, “is upon aU the allowed measures and weights 
of aesthetic criticism The model is not there to be copied 

merely, but that the study of it may lead us insensibly to the same 
processes of thought by which its purity of outline and harmony of parts 
were attained, and enable us to feel that strength is consistent with re- 
pose, that multiplicity is not abundance, that grace is but a more refined 
form of power, and that a thought is none the less profound that the 
limpidity of Us expression allows us to measure it at a glance To 
be possessed with this conviction gives us at least a determinate pomt 
of view, and enables us to appeal a case of taste to a court of final 
j’udicature, whose decisions are guided by immutable principles 
With the Greeks, Lowell placed great emphasis on organic and 
harmonized form “Spenser,” he says, “in the enthusiasm of his 
new Platonism, tells us that 'Soul is form, and doth the body 
make,’ and no doubt this is true of the highest artistic genius. 
Form without soul . . is a lifeless thing For the soul is 
not only that which gives form, but that which gives life, the 
mysterious and pervasive essence always m itself beautiful, not 
always so in the shapes which it informs, but even then full of 
infinite suggestion In literature it is what we call genius, an msoluble 

'Writings, V, 167 (essay on Dante, 1872), III, 247 

''Ibid., Ill, 252-253, essay on “Shakespeare Once More,” (1868) For full discus- 
sion regarding Lowell’s relation to the classicists, see studies listed in the following 
bibliography by Pritchard and Foerster 
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ingredient which kindles, lights, inspires, and transmits impulsion to 
other minds, wakens energies in them hitherto latent, and makes them 
startlingly aware that they too may be parts of the controlling purpose 
of the world Form Lowell defines as “the artistic sense of decorum 
controlling the co-ordination of parts and insuring their harmonious 
subservience to a common end,” and style he defines as “a lower form 
of the same faculty . which has to do with the perfection of the 
parts themselves, and whose triumph it is to produce the greatest 
effect with the least possible expenditure of material Lowell’s critical 
heritage £rom the Greeks, however, was reinforced and given a modern 
color by his admiration for the critical principles of Coleridge and, 
partly through him, of the Germans Coleridge he regarded as “a main 
influence” in teaching the modem mmd “to recognize m the imagina- 
tion an important factor not only m the happiness but in the destiny 
of man In criticism he was, indeed, a teacher and interpreter whose 
service was incalculable He owed much to Lessing, something to 
Schiller, and more to the younger Schlegel, but he owed most to his 
own sympathetic and penetrative imagination ”*• Lowell also thought 
that Carlyle, who at one period was “the first m msight of English 
critics,” showed “the influence of his master, Goethe, the most widely 
receptive of critics Lowell’s own debt to Goethe'® is considerable, 
It will be recalled that he look Goethe’s three questions all critics should 
answer as the guide for his essay on Shakespeare, an essay which has 
many parallels to Goethe’s own analysis of Shakespeare 
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**See Wurfl’s study, hsted in the following bibhography 
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The Round Table Boston, 1913. A tJtle given by an anonymous editor 
to a collection of nine of Lowell’s reviews not included in his collected 
works 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE POET‘ 

Whether, as some philosophers assume, we possess only the 
fragments of a great cycle of knowledge in whose center stood 
the primeval man in friendly relation with the powers of the 
universe, and build our hovels out of the rums of our ancestral 
palace, or whether, according to the development theory of 
others, we are rising gradually, and have come up out of an 
atom instead of descending from an Adam, so that the proudest 
pedigree might run up to a barnacle or a zoophyte at last, are 
questions that will keep for a good many centuries yet Con- 
fining myself to what little we can learn from history, we find 
tribes rising slowly out of barbarism to a higher or lower point 
of culture and civility, and everywhere the poet also is found, 
under one name or other, changing in certain outward respects, 
but essentially the same. 

And however far we go back, we shall find this also — that the 
poet and the priest were united originally in the same person, 
which means that the pioet was he who was conscious of the world 
of spirit as well as that of sense, and w’as the ambassador of the 
gods to men This was his highest function, and hence his name 
of “seer ” He was the discoverer and declarer of the perennial 
beneath the deciduous. His were the epea pteroenta, the true 

* *Thu was the concluding lecture in the course which Lowell read before the Lowell 
Institute in the winter of 1855 Doubtless LawcU never printed it because, as his 
genius matured, he felt that its assertions were too absolute, and that its style oore 
too many marks of haste m composition, and was too rhetorical for an essay to be 
read in print” (Charles Ehot Norton) 

•Date of composition, not published until 1894 
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“winged words” that could fly down the unexplored future and 
carry the names of ancestral heroes, of the brave and wise and 
good It was thus that the poet could reward virtue and, by and 
by, as society grew more complex, could bum in the brand of 
shame. This is Homer’s character of Demodocus, in the eighth 
book of the Odyssey, “whom the Muse loved and gave the good 
and ill” — the gift of conferring good or evil immortality. The 
first histories were in verse; and, sung as they were at feasts and 
gatherings of the people, they awoke in men the desire of fame, 
which is the first promoter of courage and self-trust, because it 
teaches men by degrees to appeal from the present to the future. 
We may fancy what the influence of the early epics was when 
they were recited to men who claimed the heroes celebrated in 
them for their ancestors, by what Bouchardon, the sculptor, said, 
only two centuries ago “When I read Homer, I feel as if I were 
twenty feet high ” Nor have poets lost their power over the 
future m modern times Dante lifts up by the hair the face of 
some petty traitor, the Smith or Brown of some provincial Italian 
town, lets the fire of his Inferno glare upon it for a moment, and it is 
printed forever on the memory of mankind The historians may 
iron out the shoulders of Richard the Third as smooth as they can, 
they will never get over the wrench that Shakespeare gave them. 

The peculiarity of almost all early literature is that it seems 
to have a double meaning, that, underneath its natural, we find 
ourselves continually seeing or suspecting a supernatural mean- 
ing. In the older epics the characters seem to be half typical and 
only half historical Thus did the early poets endeavor to make 
realities out of appearances, for, except a few typical men in 
whom certain ideas get embodied, the generations of mankind 
are mere apparitions who come out of the dark for a purposeless 
moment, and re-enter the dark again after they have performed 
the nothing they came for 

Gradually, however, the poet as the “seer” became secondary 
to the “maker.” His office became that of entertainer rather than 
teacher. But always something of the old tradition was kept 
alive And if he has now come to be looked upon merely as the 
best expresser, the gift of seeing is implied as necessarily ante- 
cedent to that, and of seeing very deep, too. If any man would 
seem to have written without any conscious moral, that man is 
Shakespeare. But that must be a dull sense, indeed, which does 
not see through his tragic — yes, and his comic — masks awful 
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eyes that flame with something intenser and deeper than a mere 
scenic meaning — a meaning out of the great deep that is behind 
and beyond all human and merely personal character. Nor was 
Shakespeare himself unconscious of his place as a teacher and 
profound moralist witness that sonnet in which he bewails his 
having neglected sometimes the errand that was laid upon him: 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear. 

Made old offenses of affections new, 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely, 

the application of which is made clear by the next sonnet, in 
which he distinctly alludes to his profession 

There is this unmistakable stamp on all the great poets — 
that, however m little things they may fall below themselves, 
whenever there comes a great and noble thing to say, they say 
It greatly and nobly, and bear themselves most easily in the 
royalties of thought and language There is not a mature play 
of Shakespeare’s in which great ideas do not jut up in mountain- 
ous permanence, marking forever the boundary of provinces of 
thought, and known afar to many kindreds of men 

And It IS for this kind of sight, which we call insight, and not 
for any taculty of observation and description, that we value the 
poet It IS in proportion as he has this that he is an adequate 
expresser, and not a juggler with words It is by means of this 
that for every generation of man he plays the part of “namer ” 
Before him, as before Adam, the creation pa.sses to be named 
anew first the material world, then the world of passions and 
emotions, then the world of ideas But whenever a great imagi- 
nation comes, however it may delight itself with imaging the out- 
ward beauty of things, however it may seem to flow thoughtlessly 
away in music like a brook, yet the shadow of heaven lies also 
in Its depth beneath the shadow of earth Continually the visible 
universe suggests the invisible. We are forever feeling this in 
Shakespeare His imagination went down to the very bases of 
things, and while his characters are the most natural that poet 
ever created, they are also perfectly ideal, and are more truly 
the personifications of abstract thoughts and passions than those 
of any allegorical writer whatever. 
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Even in what seems so purely a picturesque poem as the 
Iliad, we feel something of this Beholding as Homer did, from 
the tower of contemplation, the eternal mutability and nothing 
permanent but change, he must look underneath the show for 
the reality. Great captains and conquerors came forth out of 
the eternal silence, entered it agam with their trampling hosts, 
and shoutings, and trumpet blasts, and were as utterly gone as 
those echoes of their deeds which he sang, and which faded with 
the last sound of his voice and the last tremble of his lyre. History 
relating outward events alone was an unmeaning gossip, with 
the world for a village This life could only become other than 
phantasmagoric, could only become real, as it stood related to 
something that was higher and permanent Hence the idea of 
Fate, of a higher power unseen — ^that shadow, as of an eagle 
circling to Its swoop, which flits stealthily and swiftly across the 
windy plains of Troy In the Odyssey we find pure allegory. 

Now, under all these names — praiser, seer, soothsayer — we 
find the same idea lurking The poet is he who can best see and 
best say what is ideal — what belongs to the world of soul and of 
beauty Whether he celebrate the brave and good man, or the 
gods, or the beautiful as it appears in man or nature, something 
of a religious character still clings to him; he is the revcaler of 
Deity He may be uncomscious of his mission, he may be false 
to It, but in proportion as he is a great poet, he rises to the level 
of It the more often He does not always directly rebuke what 
IS bad and base, but indirectly by making us feel what delight 
there is in the good and fair If he besiege evil, it is with such 
beautiful engines of war (as Plutarch tells us of Demetrius) that 
the besieged themselves are charmed with them Whoever reads 
the great poets cannot but be made better by it, for they always 
introduce him to a higher society, to a greater style of manners 
and of thinking Whoever learns to love what is beautiful is 
made incapable of the low and mean and bad If Plato excludes 
the poets from his Republic, it is expressly on the ground that 
they speak unworthy things of the gods, that is, that they have 
lost the secret of their art, and use artificitJ types instead of 
speaking the true universal language of imagination. He who 
translates the divine into the vulgtir, the spiritual into the sensual, 
is the reverse of a poet 

The poet, under whatever name, always stands for the same 
thing — imagination. And imagination in its highest form gives 
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him the power, as it were, of assuming the consciousness of 
whatever he speaks about, whether man or beast, or rock or tree. 
It is the ring of Canace, which whoso has on understands the 
language of all created things And as regards expression, it 
seems to enable the poet to condense the whole of himself into a 
single word Therefore, when a great poet has said a thing, it is 
finally and utterly expressed, and has as many meanings as 
there are men who read his verse A great poet is something 
more than an interpreter between man and nature; he is also an 
interpreter between man and his own nature It is he who gives 
us those kty words, the possession of which makes us masters of 
all the unsuspected treasure-caverns of thought, and feeling, and 
beauty which open under the dusty path of our daily life 
And It IS not merely a dry lexicon that he compiles, — a thing 
which enables us to translate from one dead dialect into another 
as dead, — but all his verse is instinct with music, and his words 
open windows on every side to pictures of scenery and life 
The difference between the dry fact and the poem is as great 
as that between reading the shipping news and seeing the actual 
coming and going of the crowd of stately ships, — “the city on 
the inconstant billows dancing,' ~ as there is betw'een ten 
minutes of happiness and ten mmutts by the clock Everybody 
remembers the story of the little Montague who was stolen and 
sold to the chimney sweep how he could dimly remember lying 
in a beautiful chamber; how he carried with him in all his 
drudgery the vision of a fair, sad mother’s face that sought him 
everywhere in vain, how he threw himself one day, all sooty 
as he was from his toil, on a rich bed and fell asleep, and how a 
kind person woke him, questioned him, pieced together his 
broken recollections for him, and so at last made the visions of 
the beautiful chamber and the fair, sad countenance real to 
him again It seems to me that the offices that the poet does for 
us arc typified in this nursery-tale We all of us have our vague 
reminiscences of the stately home of our childhood, — ^for we 
are all of us poets and geniuses m our youth, while earth is all 
new to us, and the chalice of every buttercup is brimming with 
the wine of poesy, — and we all remember the beautiful, motherly 
countenance which nature bent over us there But somehow we 
all get stolen away thence, life becomes to us a sooty teiskmaster, 
and we crawl through dark passages without end — till suddenly 
the word of some poet redeems us, makes us know who we are. 
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and of helpless orphans makes us the heirs to a great estate. It 
is to our true relations with the two great worlds of outward 
and inward nature that the poet reintroduces us. 

But the imagination has a deeper use than merely to give poets 
a power of expression. It is the everlasting preserver of the world 
from blank materialism It forever puts matter in the wrong, 
and compels it to show its title to existence. Wordsworth tells 
us that in his youth he was sometimes obliged to touch the walls 
to find if they were visionary or no, and such experiences are not 
uncommon with persons who converse much with their own 
thoughts Dr Johnson said that to kick one’s foot against a 
stone was a sufficient confutation of Berkeley, and poor old 
Pyrrho has passed into a proverb because, denying the objec- 
tivity of matter, he was run over by a cart and killed. But all 
that he affirmed was that to the soul the cart was no more real 
than Its own imaginative reproduction of it, and perhaps the 
shade of the philosopher ran up to the first of his dcriders who 
crossed the Styx with a triumphant “I told you so* The cart 
did not run over me, for here I am without a bone broken ” 

And, in another sense also, do those poets who deal with 
human character, as all the greater do, continually suggest to 
us the purely phantasmal nature of life except as it is related to 
the world of ideas For are not their personages more real than 
most of those in history’ Is not Lear more authentic and perma- 
nent than Lord Raglan’ Their realm is a purely spiritual one in 
which space and time and costume are nothing What matters 
It that Shakespeare puts a seaport in Bohemia, and knew less 
geography than Tommy who goes to the district school’ He 
understood eternal boundaries, such as are laid down on no 
chart, and are not defined by such transitory affairs as mountain 
chains, rivers, and seas 

No great movement of the human mind takes place without 
the concurrent beat of those two wings, the imagination and the 
understanding It is by the understanding that we are enabled 
to make the most of this world, and to use the collected material 
of experience in its condensed form of practical vidsdom, and 
it IS the imagination which forever beckons toward that other 
world which is always future, and makes us discontented with 
this The one rests upon experience, the other leans forward and 
listens after the inexperienced, and shapes the features of that 
future with which it is forever m travail The imagination might 
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be defined as the common sense of the invisible world, as the 
understanding is of the visible, and as those are the finest indi- 
vidual characters in which the two moderate and rectify each 
other, so those arc the finest eras where the same may be said 
of society. In the voyage of life, not only do we depend on the 
needle, true to its earthly instincts, but upon observation of the 
fixed stars, those beacons lighted upon the eternal promontories 
of heaven aliovc the stirs and shiftmgs of our lower system 
But It seems lo be thought that we have come upon the earth 
too late, that there has been a feast of imagination formerly, 
and all that is left for us is to steal the scraps We hear that there 
is no poetry in railroads and steamboats and telegraphs, and 
espccialK none in Brother Jonathan If this be true, so much 
tlie worse for him But because he is a. materialist shall there be 
no more poets^ When we have said that we live in a materialistic 
age we have said something which meant more than we intended. 
If we say it in the way of blame, wc have said a foolish thing, 
for probably one age is as good as another, and, at any rate, 
the worst is good enough company for us The age of Shake- 
speare was richer than our own, only because it was lucky 
enough to have such a pair of eyes as his to see it, and such a gift 
of speech as his lo report it And so there is always room and 
occasion for the poet, who continues to be, just as he was in 
the early time, nothing more nor less than a “seer ” He is always 
the man who is willing to take the age he lives in on trust, as 
the very best that ever was Shakespeare did not sit down and cry 
for the water of Helicon to turn the wheels of his little private mill 
at the Banksidc He appears to have gone more quietly about his 
business than any other pla>'wnght in London, to have drawn off 
what water power he needed from the great prosy current of 
affairs that flow's alike for all and m spite of all, to have ground 
for the public what grist they wanted, coarse or fine, and it 
seems a mere piece of luck that the smooth stream of his activity 
reflected w’lth such ravishing clearness every changing mood 
of heaven and earth, every stick and stone, every dog and clown 
and courtier that stood upon its brink It is a curious illustration 
of the friendly manner in which Shakespeare received every- 
thing that came along, — of what a present man he was, — that 
in the very same vear that the mulberry tree was brought into 
England, he got one and planted it in his garden at Stratford 
It IS pierfcctiy true that this is a materialistic age, amd for that 
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very reason we want our poets all the more. We find that every 
generation contrives to catch its singing larks without the sky’s 
falling When the poet comes, he always turns out to be the 
man who discovers that the passing moment is the inspired one, 
and that the secret of poetry is not to have lived in Homer’s 
day, or Dante’s, but to be alive now. To be alive now, that is 
the great art and mystery They are dead men who live in the 
past, and men yet unborn that hve in the future We are like 
Hans m Luck, forever exchanging the burdensome good we 
have for something else, till at last wc come home empty-handed. 

That pale-faced drudge of Time opposite me there, that 
weariless sexton whose callous hands bury our rosy hours in 
the irrevocable past, is even now reaching forward to a moment 
as rich in life, in character, and thought, as full of opportunity, 
as any since Adam This little isthmus that we are now standing 
on IS the point to which martyrs in their triumphant pain, 
prophets in their fervor, and poets m their ecstasy, looked forward 
as the golden future, as the land too good for them to behold with 
mortal eyes, it is the point toward which the faint-hearted and de- 
sponding hereafter will look back as the priceless past when there 
was still some good and virtue and opportunity left in the world 

The people who feel their own age prosaic are those who see 
only Its costume And that is what makes it prosaic — that we 
have not faith enough in ourselves to think our own clothes good 
enough to be presented to posterity in The artists fancy that 
the court dress of posterity is that of Van Dyck’s time, or Caesar’s. 

I have seen the model of a statue of Sir Robert Peel, — a statesmem 
whose merit consisted in yielding gracefully to the present, — 
in which the sculptor had done his best to travesty the real man 
into a make-believe Roman At the period when England 
produced its greatest poets, we find exactly the reverse of this, 
and we are thankful that the man who made the monument 
of Lord Bacon had genius to copy every button of his dress, 
everything down to the rosettes on his shoes, and then to write 
under his statue, “Thus sat Francis Bacon” — not “Cneius 
Pompeius” — “Viscount Verulam ” Those men had faith even 
in their own shoestrings. 

After all, how is our poor scapegoat of a nineteenth century 
to blame^ Why, for not being the seventeenth, to be sure! It is 
always raining opportunity, but it seems it was only the men two 
hundred years ago who were intelligent enough not to hold 
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their cups bottom-up. We are like beggars who think if a piece 
of gold drop into their palm it must be counterfeit, and would 
rather change it for the smooth-worn piece of familiar copper 
And so, as we stand in our mendicancy by the wayside, Time 
tosses carefully the great golden today into our hats, and we 
turn It over grumblingly and suspiciously, and are pleasantly 
surprised at finding that wc can exchange it for beef and potatoes 
Till Dante’s time the Italian poets thought no language good 
enough to put their nothings into but Latin, — and indeed a 
dead tongue was the best for dead thoughts, — but Dante found 
the common speech of Florence, in which men bargained and 
scolded and made love, good enough for him, and out of the 
world around him made a poem such as no Roman ever sang 
In our day, it is said despairingly, the understanding reigns 
triumphant it is the age of common sense If this be so, the 
wisest wav would be to accept it manfully But, after all, what 
is the meaning of it^ Looking at the matter superficially, one 
would say that a striking difference between our science and 
that of the world’s gray fathers is that there is every day less and 
less of the clement of wonder in it What they saw written in 
light upon the great arch of heaven and, by a magnificent reach 
of sympathy of which we are incapable, associated with the fall 
of monarchs and the fate of man, is for us only a professor, a 
piece of chalk, and a blackboard The solemn and unapproach- 
able skies we have vulgarized; we have peeped and botanized 
among the flowers of light, pulled off every petal, fumbled in 
every calyx, and reduced them to the bare stem of order and 
class. The stars can no longer maintain their divine reserves, 
but whenever there is a conjunction and congress of planets, 
every enterpnsing newspaper sends thither its special reporter 
with his telescope Over those arcana of life where once a mys- 
terious presence brooded, we behold scientific explorers skipping 
like so many incarnate notes of interrogation We pry into the 
counsels of the great powers of nature, we keep our ears at the 
keyhole, and know everything that is going to happen. There 
is no longer any sacred inaccessibility , no longer any enchanting 
unexpectedness, and life turns to prose the moment there is 
nothing unattainable It needs no more a voice out of the 
unknown procldiniing “Great Pan is dead'” We have found his 
tombstone, deciphered the arrowheaded inscription upon it, 
know his age to a day, and that he died universally regretted. 
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Formerly science was poetry A mythology which broods 
over us in our cradle, which mingles with the lullaby of the 
nurse, which peoples the day with the possibility of divine 
encounters, and night with intimation of demonic ambushes, 
is something quite other, as the material for thought and poetry, 
from one that we take down firom our bookshelves, as sapless 
as the shelf it stood on, as remote from all present sympathy 
with man or nature as a town history with its genealogies of 
Mr. Nobody’s great-grandparents 

We have utilized everything The Egyptians found a hint of 
the solar system in the concentric circles of the onion, and revered 
It as a symbol, while we resjiect it as a condiment in cookery, 
and can pass through all Weathersfield without a thought of 
the stars Our world is a museum of natural history, that of our 
forefathers was a museum of supernatural history. And the 
rapidity with which the change has been going on is almost 
startling, when we consider that so modern and historical 
a personage as Queen Elizabeth was reigning at the time of the 
death of Dr John Faustus, out of whose story the Teutonic 
imagination built up a mythus that may be set beside that of 
Prometheus 

Science, looked at scientifically, is bare and bleak enough. 
On those sublime heights the air is too thin for the lungs, and 
blinds the eyes It is much better living down in the valleys, 
where one cannot sec farther than the next farmhouse Faith 
was never found in the bottom of a crucible, nor peace arrived 
at by analysis or synthesis But all this is because scienre has 
become too grimly intellectual, has divorced itself fi om the moral 
and imaginative part of man Our results are not arrived at in 
that spirit which led Kepler (who had his theory-traps set all 
along the tracks of the stars to catch a discovery) to say, “In 
my opinion the occasions of new discoveries have been no less 
wonderful than the discoveries themselves ” 

But we are led back continually to the fact that science cannot, 
if It would, disengage itself from human nature and from imag- 
ination No two men have ever argued together without at least 
agreeing in this, that something more than proof is required to 
produce conviction, and that a logic which is capable of grinding 
the stubbornest facts to powder (as every man’s oxtm logic always 
is) IS powerless against so delicate a structure as the brain Do 
what we will, we cannot contrive to bring together the yawning 
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edges of proof and belief, to weld them into one. When Thor 
strikes Skrymir with his terrible hammer, the giant asks if a leaf 
has fallen. I need not appeal to the Thors of argument in the 
pulpit, the senate, and the mass meeting, if they have not 
sometimes found the popular giant as provokingly insensible. 
The V— X is nothing in comparison with the chance-caught 
smell of a single flower which by the magic of association re- 
creates for us the unquestioning day of childhood Demonstra- 
tion may lead to the very gate of heaven, but there she makes 
us a civil bow, and leaves us to make our way back again to 
Faith, who has the key That science which is of the intellect 
alone steps with indifferent foot upon the dead body of Belief, 
if only she may reach higher or see farther. 

But we cannot get nd of our wonder — we who have brought 
down the wild lightning, from writing fiery doom upon the walls 
of heaven, to be our errand boy and penny postman Wonder 
IS crude imagination , and it is necessary to us, for man shall not 
live by bread alone, and exact knowledge is not enough Do 
we get nearer the truth or farther from it that we have got a 
gas or an imponderable fluid instead of a spirit’ We go on exor- 
cising one thing aftei another, but what boots it? The evasive 
genius flits into something else, and defies us The powers of the 
outer and inner woild form hand m hand a magnetic circle lor 
whose connection man is necessary' It is the imagination that 
takes his hand and clasps it with that other stretched to him in 
the dark, and for which he was vainly groping It is that which 
renews the mysteiy in nature, makes it wonderful and beautiful 
again, and out of the gases of the man of science remakes the old 
spirit But \\c seem to have created too many wonders to be 
capable of wondering any longer, as Coleridge said, when asked 
if he believed in ghosts, that he had seen too many of them But 
nature all the more imperatively demands it, and science can 
at best but scotch it, not kill it. In this day of newspapers and 
electric telegraphs, in which common sense and ridicule can 
magnetize a whole continent between dinner and tea, we say 
that such a phenomenon as Mahomet were impossible, and 
behold Joe Smith and the State of Deseret' Turning over the 
yellow leaves of the same copy of Webster on Witchcraft which 
Cotton Mathci studied, I thought, “Well, that goblin is laid 
at last'" — and while I mused the tables were turning, and the 
chairs beating the devil’s tattoo all over Christendom I have a 
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neighbor who dug down through tough strata of clay to a spring 
pointed out by a witch-hazel rod in the hands of a seventh son’s 
seventh son, and the water is the sweeter to him for the wonder 
that is mixed with it After all, it seems that our scientific gas, be 
it never so brilliant, is not equal to the dingy old Aladdin’s lamp 

It IS impossible for men to live m the world without poetry of 
some sort or other If they cannot get the best they will get some 
substitute for it, and thus seem to verify Saint Augustine’s slur 
that It IS wine of devils The nund bound down too closely to 
what is practical either becomes inert, or revenges itself by rush- 
ing into the savage wilderness of “isms ” The insincerity of our 
civilization has disgusted some persons so much that they have 
sought refuge in Indian wigwams and found refreshment in 
taking a scalp now and then Nature insists above all things upon 
balance She contrives to maintain a harmony between the 
material and spiritual, nor allows the cerebrum an expansion at 
the cost of the cerebellum If the character, for example, run on 
one side into religious enthusiasm, it is not unlikely to develop 
on the other a counterpoise of worldly prudence Thus the 
Shaker and the Moravian arc noted for thrift, and mystics are not 
always the worst managers Through all changes of condition 
and experience man continues to be a citizen of the world of idea 
as well as the world of fact, and the tax gatherers of both are 
punctual 

And these antitheses which we meet with m individual 
character wc cannot help seeing on the larger stage of the 
world also, a moral accompanying a material development 
History, the great satirist, brings together Alexander and the 
blower of peas to hint to us that the tube of the one and the 
sword of the other were equally transitory, but meanwhile 
Anstotle was conquering kingdoms out of the unknown, and 
establishmg a dynasty of thought Irom whose hand the scepter 
has not yet passed So there are Charles V and Luther; the 
expansion of trade resulting from the Spanish and Portuguese 
discoveries and the Elizabethan literature; the Puritans seeking 
spiritual El Dorados while so much valor and thought were 
spent m finding mineral ones It seems to be the purpose of 
God that a certain amount of genius shall go to each genera- 
tion, particular quantities being represented by individuals, and 
while no one is complete in himself, all collectively make up a 
whole ideal figure of a man. Nature is not like certain varieties 
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of the apple that cannot bear two years in succession It is only 
that her expansions are uniform m all directions, that in every 
age she completes her circle, and like a tree adds a ring to her 
growth be it thinner or thicker. 

Every man is conscious that he leads two lives, the one trivial 
and ordinary, the other sacred and recluse, the one which he 
carries to the dinner table and to his daily work, which grows 
old with his body and dies with it, the other that which is made 
up of the few inspiring moments of his higher 2ispiration and 
attainment, and in which his youth survives for him, his dreams, 
his unquenchable longings for something nobler than success. 
It is this life which the poets nourish for him, and sustain with 
their immortalizing nectar Through them he feels once more 
the white innoccnee of his youth His faith in something nobler 
than gold and iron and cotton comes back to him, not as an 
upbraiding ghost that wrings its pale hands and is gone, but 
beautiful and inspiring as a first love that recognizes nothing m 
him that is not high and noble The poets are nature’s perpetual 
pleaders, and protest with us agamst what is worldly Out of 
their own undying youth they speak to ours “Wretched is the 
man,” says Goethe, “who has learned to despise the dreams of 
his youth!” It is from this misery that the imagination and the 
poets, who are its spokesmen, rescue us The world goes to 
church, kneels to the eternal Purity, and then contrives to sneer 
at innocence and ignorance of evil by calling it green. Let every 
man thank God for what little there may be left in him of his 
vernal sweetness Let him thank God if he have still the capacity 
for feeling an unmarketable enthusiasm, for that will make him 
worthy of the society of the noble dead, of the companionship 
of the poets And let him love the poets for keeping youth 
young, woman womanly, and beauty beautiful. 

There is as much poetry as ever m the world if we only knew 
how to find It out, and as much imagination, perhaps, only 
that it takes a more prosaic direction Every man who meets with 
misfortune, who is stripped of material prosperity, finds that he 
has a little outlying mountain-farm of imagination, which did 
not appear in the schedule of his effects, on which his spirit is able 
to keep itself alive, though he never thought of it while he was 
fortunate Job turns out to be a great poet as soon as his flocks 
and herds are taken away from him 
There is no reason why our comment should not sing as well 
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as the rest We have had the practical forced upon us by our 
position. We have had a whole hemisphere to clear up and put 
to rights. And we are descended from men who were hardened 
and stiffened by a downright wrestle with necessity. There was 
no chance for poetry among the Puritans. And yet if any people 
have a right to imagination, it should be the descendants of 
these very Puritans They had enough of it, or they could never 
have conceived the great epic they did, whose books are States, 
and which is written on this continent from Maine to California. 

But there seems to be another reason why we should not 
become a poetical people Formerly the poet embodied the 
hopes and desires of men m visible types He gave them the 
shoes of swiftness, the cap of invisibility, and the purse of Fortu- 
natus These were once stories for grown men, and not for the 
nursery as now. We are apt ignorantly to wonder how our 
forefathers could find satisfaction in fiction the absurdity of 
which any of our primary-school children could demonstrate 
But we forget that the world’s gray fathers were children them- 
selves, and that in their little world, with its circle of the black 
unknown all about it, the imagination was as active as it is with 
people in the dark Look at a child’s toys, and we shall under- 
stand the matter well enough Imagination is the fairy god- 
mother (every child has one still), at the wave of whose wand 
sticks become heroes, the closet in which she has been shut fifty 
times for being naughty is turned into a palace, and a bit of 
lath acquires all the potency of Excalibur 

But nowadays it is the understanding itself that has turned 
poet. In her railroads she has given us the shoes of swiftness. 
Fine-Ear herself could not hear so far as she who in her magnetic 
telegraph can listen in Boston and hear what is going on in New 
Orleans And what need of Aladdin’s lamp when a man can 
build a palace with a patent pilP The office of the poet seems 
to be reversed, and he must give back these miracles of the 
understanding to poetry again, and find out what there is 
imaginative in steam and iron and telegraph wires After all, 
there is as much poetry in the iron horses that eat fire as in 
those of Diomed that fed on men. If you cut an apple across 
you may trace in it the lines of the blossom that the bee hum- 
med around in May, and so the soul of poetry survives in things 
prosaic. Borrowing money on a bond does not seem the most 
promismg subject in the world, but Shakespeare found the 
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Merchant of Venice in it. Themes of song are waiting every- 
where for the right man to sing them, like those enchanted 
swords which no one can pull out of the rock till the hero comes, 
and he finds no more trouble than in plucking a violet. 

John Quincy Adams, making a speech at New Bedford, 
many years ago, reckoned the number of whaleships (if I remem- 
ber righdy) that sailed out of that port, and, comparing it with 
some former period, took it as a type of American success. But, 
alas' It IS with quite other oil that those far-shinmg lamps of a 
nation’s true glor>' which burn forever must be filled It is not 
by any amount of material splendor or prosperity, but only by 
moral greatness, by idceis, by worLs of imagination, that a race 
can conquer the future No voice comes to us from the once 
mighty Assyria but the hoot of the owl that nests amid her 
crumbling palaces Of Carthage, whose merchant fleets once 
furled their sails in every port of the known world, nothing is 
left but the deeds of Hannibal She lies dead on the shore of her 
once subject sea, and the wind of the desert only flings its hand- 
fuls of bunal-sand upon her corjjsc A fog can blot Holland or 
Switzerland out of existence But how large is the space occupied 
in the maps of the soul by little Athens and powerless Italy! 
They were great by the soul, and their vital force is as indestructi- 
ble as the soul. 

Till America has learned to love art, not as an amusement, 
not as the mere ornament of her cities, not as a superstition of 
what IS comme il faul foi a great nation, but for its humanizing 
and ennobling energy, for its power of making men better by 
arousing in them a perception of their own instincts for what is 
beautiful, and therefore sacred and religious, and an eternal 
rebuke of the base and worldly, she will not have succeeded in 
that high sense which alone makes a nation out of a people, and 
raises it from a dead name to a lising power Were our little 
mother island sunk beneath the sea, or, worse, were she con- 
quered by Scythian barbarians, yet Shakespeare would be an 
immortal England, and would conquer countries, when the 
bones of her last sailor had kept their ghastly watch for ages in 
unhallowed ooze beside the quenched thunders of her navy. 

Old Purchas in his Pilarims tells of a sacred caste in India who, 
when they go out into the street, erv' out, “Poo' Poo'” to warn 
all the world out of their way lest they should be defiled by 
something unclean. And it is just so that the understanding in 
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its pride of success thinks to pooh-pooh all that it considers im- 
practical and visionary. But whatever of life there is in man, 
except what comes of beef and pudding, is in the visionary and 
unpractical, and if it be not encouraged to find its activity or 
its solace m the production or enjoyment of art and beauty, 
if it be bewildered or thwarted by an outward profession of 
faith covering up a practical unbelief in anything higher and 
holier than the world of sense, it will find vent in such wretched 
holes and comers as table tippings and mediums who sell news 
from heaven at a quarter of a dollar the item Imagination 
cannot be banished out of the world. She may be made a 
kitchen drudge, a Cinderella, but there are powers that watch 
over her. When her two proud sisters, the intellect and under- 
standing, think her crouching over her ashes, she startles and 
charms by her splendid apparition, and Prince Soul will put up 
with no other bride. 

The practical is a very good thing in its way — if it only be not 
another name for the worldly. To be absorbed in it is to eat of 
that insane root which the soldiers of Antonius found in their 
retreat from Parthia — which whoso tasted kept gathering sticks 
and stones as if they were some great matter till he died. 

One IS forced to listen, now and then, to a kind of talk which 
makes him feel as if this were the after-dinner time of the world, 
and mankind were doomed hereafter forever to that kind of 
contented materialism which comes to good stomachs with the 
nuts and raisins The dozy old world has nothing to do now but 
stretch its legs under the mahogany, talk about stocks, and get 
rid of the hours as well as it can till bedtime The centuries 
before us have drained the goblet of wisdom and beauty, and 
all we have left is to cast horoscopes in the dregs But divine 
beauty, and the love of it, tvill never be without apostles and 
messengers on earth, till Time flings his hourglass into the abyss 
as having no need to turn it longer to number the indistinguish- 
able ages of Annihilation It was a favorite speculation with the 
learned men of the sixteenth century that they had come upon 
the old age and decrepit second childhood of creation, and while 
they maundered, the soul of Shakespeare was just coming out 
of the eternal freshness of Deity, “trailing” such “clouds of 
glory” as would beggar a Platonic year of sunsets. 

No; morning and the dewy prime are born into the earth 
again with every child. It is our fault if drought and dust usurp 
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the noon. Every age says to her poets, like the mistress to her 
lover, “Tell me what I am like”; and, in proportion as it brings 
forth anything worth seeing, has need of seers and will have 
them. Our time is not an unpoetical one We are m our heroic 
age, still face to face with the shaggy forces of unsubdued nature, 
and we have our Thescuses and Perseuses, though they may be 
named Israel Putnam and Daniel Boone It is nothing against 
us that we are a commercial people Athens was a trading com- 
munity, Dante and Titian were the growth of great marts, and 
England was already commercial when she produced Shake- 
speare. 

This lesson I learn from the pasf that grace and goodness, the 
fair, the noble, and the true, will never cease out of the world till 
the God from whom they emanate ceases out of it, that they 
manifest themselves in an eternal continuity of change to every 
generation of men, as new duties and occasions arise, that the 
sacred duty and noble office of the poet is to reveal and justify 
them to men; that so long as the soul endures, endures also the 
theme of new and unexampled song, that while there is grace in 
grace, love in love, and beauty in beauty, God will still send 
poets to find them and bear wimess of them, and to hang theu 
ideal portraitures in the gallery of memory God with us is for- 
ever the mystical name of the hour that is passing The lives 
of the great poets teach us that they were the men of their 
generation who felt most deeply the meaning of the present. 
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Vissarion Belinski is without a doubt one of the important critical 
figures of the nineteenth century. In the field of Russian literature, his 
significance, surely, can no longer be challenged; even though a 
Dostoevski, a Turgenev, and others, after havmg hailed his talent, were 
later led to endeavor to belittle it, chiefly as a reaction to the critic’s 
ever-growing “socialness,” which was to lead him in the end to a com- 
plete acceptance of socialism The social quality of Belinski’s thinking 
IS evident in the excerpts here given from the essay, “On the General 
Signification of the Term Literature,” which gives his view of literature 
as “the property of all society,” states bis theory of its orgamc-histonc 
continuity, its dialectical causc-and-effect relationships, and, above all, 
his conception of “a general, humane, universal literature,” which is 
akin to Goethe’s WeltliUratur, as well as to that “world literature” of 
which Marx and Engels speak in the Commumst Manifesto * 

It IS by no means surprising, if a “rediscovery” of Belmski is now in 
progress in the Soviet Union, with his works being reprinted in large 
editions, and with statues being erected in his honor in Moscow and 
Leningrad, by order of the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR (Lenin had praised his famous Letter to Gogol, while the 
hostile reaction of the intelligentsia following the revolution of 1905, 
due in good part to the influence of Dostoevski, had stamped him as 
a writer of the Left ) To the literary historian, Belinski is of interest 
as exhibiting, in the province of criticism, the essential continuity of 
the young Soviet literature of today with that of the century precedmg. 
In this respect, the “fierce Vissarion,” as Goncharov termed him, may 
be said to share honors with the aesthetician, Chernishevski, who, in 
his criticism of Platonic idealism, practically identified art with life, vital- 
ity, joy of living, etc , with man as the center of reference Both Belinski 
and Chernishevski, it may be noted, represent the post-Hegelian Feuer- 
bach influence, and both may accordingly be looked upon as transi- 

from the numerous national and local literatures there arises a world 
hterature,” etc 
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tional figures, from the point of view of the new literature with its 
Marxist background, but, all in all, u is probably Behnski who affords 
us the earliest and best example that we have of a literary criticism of 
true social depth (It may be instructive to compare his thought with 
that of a Tame, a Buckle, or the eighteenth-century Diderot ) 

However, what is likely to interest, especially, the student of general 
literature — or of “comparative criticism,” if we may make use of 
Fidelino de Figuciredo’s term — in connection with Belmski’s work is the 
manifestation that is to be found in it of the influence of the Hegelian 
philosophy upon literary cniitism, along with reminiscences of Schel- 
ling In the extracts thai follow, numerous reflections of Hegel’s “world 
soul,” “over-soul,” the “idea,” etc , will be discoverable, and what is 
Belinski's interpretation of Hamlet, if not his own reading of the 
philosopher's “alienation” and “reconciliation”'* As Flakhanov has 
pointed out, Behnski took his Hegel from the preface to the Philosophy 
oj Law This led linn for a time to an absolute “truce with reality,” 
against which he later violently revolted, having come to see his 
previous acceptance of reality, including the horrors of the czarist 
regime, as the result of “fever or madness He then went on to the 
Utopian socialism of Saint-Simon and Fourier and to a Feucrbachian 
materialism 

For the purposes of the present anthology, it has seemed that the 
earlier Behnski would be of significance — particularly, if one keeps in 
mind what was happening in France and Germany in the 1830’s. 
Meanwhile, it is rather astonishing that a critic of his stature could 
remain so practically unknown to the world of western culture and 
ideas As a practicing critic, he had no little to do with the early repu- 
tations of Dostoevski, Lermontov, Turgenev, Goncharov, Koltsov, 
and many others He is, distinctly, a turning point in Russian literature. 

Bibuography 

TEXT 

Sbormh istonko-bteraturnych statei V G Behnski po novi russokoi litera- 
ture Sost V Pokrovski Moskva, 1898 
Sochmemya Moskva [n d ] 

Sockinmya Moskva, 1860-1893 

Sochwniya v chctirekh tomakh s portretom avtora so smika V. Basne- 
tsova i izbrannimi picmami Belinskavo so spravochnim ukazatelem 
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'Sec an article by A Starchakov, “Beluuki Has Tnumphed,” InUrmUtomU IaUt- 
abat, no 8 (1936), pp 89-94 
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Pypin, Aleksandr Nikolaevich Behnski ego zhou perepiska Izdanie 
vtorae s dopolneniyami i pnimechaniyami Knigoizdatelstvo 
“Kolos ” St Petersburg, igo8. 

Shchukin, Stephan Efimovich, V. G Beltnskt i soisialtzm Moskva, igag 
Starchakov, A , “Bclinski Has Tnumphed,” International Literature., 
no 8 (1936), pp 8g-g4 

ON THE GENERAL SIGNIFICATION 
OF THE TERM LITERATURE (selectionsY 
1834-1840 

Literature is the last and highest expression of the thought of a 
people, manifested in words An organic continuity of develop- 
ment is the thing that gives literature its character, and which 
at the same time distinguishes it from mere oral and written 
tradition If the literary production bears the stamp of an 
essential worth, it is for the reason that it is not, and cannot be, 
an affair of chance, wholly unrelated to the productions that 
have preceded it, the latter have at least a light to shed upon it; 
while it in turn gives rise to other literary manifestations, or in 
any event exerts upon them a direct or indirect influence. 
It follows that contemporary French literature, and the same 
would apply to the German, cannot be properly understood 
and evaluated without a knowledge of the French literature of 
the seventeenth century, which calls for an acquaintance with 
the age of Louis XIV And just as a general fainihar.ty with the 
literature of the Middle Ages is requisite to a comprehension of 
the French from the sixteenth century on, so one must know 
something of the Greek and Roman classics if one is to make a 
study of any of the European literatures, from the Renaissance 
down to the present time. 

In each sphere of development of the human intellect we find 
a series of organically related facts, each of which is continuously 
giving rise to others As a consequence, in addition to the 
literature of this or that people, there is yet another general, 
humane, universal literature, one possessing a history of its own. 
The subject of that history is the evolution of human conscious- 

^Translated especially for this volume by Samuel Putnam, who also wrote the 
in«cedmg introduction 
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ness in the realm of the word. A literature without a history, 
that is to say, without its own inner, organic, and vital links, 
is not a literature, it is no more than tradition, oral or written. 
Tradition, it is true, of either sort, may have a history; the ques- 
tion is, what kind^ Such a history is nothing other than a general 
catalogue, more or less, of those works which have been pre- 
served in the memory of a people or handed down in writing — 
a catalogue that requires explanations and learned commen- 
taries But a catalogue may serve merely as the material of 
history; it cannot in itself be history. 

The era of literature with all modern peoples properly begins 
with the invention of printing. As a result, the concept of liter- 
ature, whether we will it or not, is bound up with that of the 
printing press Up to that time, as a matter of fact, the literary 
production of Europe bears the fragmentary, fortuitous charac- 
ter of oral traditions set down in writing Italy alone provides 
an exception, it was the most civilued of European countries 
while France was still deeply immersed in the night of ignorance 
and barbarism As early as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, Italy could point to a Dante, a Petrarch, and a Boccaccio; 
but It was not until the sixteenth century that France produced 
a Rabelais and a Montaigne, along w'lth such comparatively 
minor figures as a Ronsard and a Rcgnicr — its first great poet, 
Corneille, was to come the century following Even in the 
Middle Ages, we meet with certain outstanding figures who in 
intellectual strength aie far in advance of their time Such a 
one was Abelard, in twelfth-century France Individuals of 
this sort, howes'er, leave little impress, their forceful thinking, 
while It may be treasured for a number of centuries following 
their death, is like a flash of lightning in the surrounding dsirk. 
Down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, scientific thought, 
like necromancy, brigandage, and smuggling, was a thing to be 
kept shrouded in darkness, and intellectual compositions in 
manuscript form were secretively passed from one initiate to 
another In a word, what we have here is written tradition, not 
literature It was only in Italy that tradition in a barbarous age 
took on the form of literature, or at least we may say that in 
Italy poetry already is literature at a time when in other Euro- 
pean countries it is still in the stage of oral and written tradition. 

In the realm of oral tradition there is no outstanding name, 
for the reason that the author here is the entire people. No one 
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knows who it is has put together the simple, naive songs in which 
is so glowingly and artlessly reflected the outward and inner 
life of a young race or tribe In a period of racial childhood, the 
people are not concerned with the names of their poets, nor arc 
the poets themselves concerned with handing down their names 
to posterity. In such ages, poetry is not a set task, but an instinc* 
tive urge, man poetizes without realizing that he is a poet. A 
song is handed down from father to son, from generation to 
generation, and m the course of time, it undergoes certain 
changes. One person shortens it, another expands it; one works 
It over, and one combines it with another song, or adds another 
by way of supplement. Thus out of songs there come poems, 
to whose authorship the people alone may lay claim From this 
It should be clear as to why it is that tradition, when it turns its 
attention to poetic compositions, does not trouble to pass on 
the names of those who have created them, and we accordingly 
are left in ignorance as to who the author of the Nibelungenlted 
was, and other poems of that kind. 

Literature is something else again. Its creator is no longer the 
people, but an individual, giving mtcllectual expression to one 
side of the popular mind With literature, personality comes 
into Its own, and literary eras are always marked by the names 
of individuals Literature carves out for itself a distinct and 
independent province, the essential rights of which are recog- 
nized by all society It none the less relies always upon the public, 
and receives its justification in the verdict of society It lives, not 
in the light of a solitary lamp, of hermit or intellectual, but in 
the bright and open light of day. It draws its support, not from 
a small circle of the elite, a littie secret society of the enlightened 
few, but from the people as a whole, or at any rate, from the 
favored social classes Literature is the property of all society, 
which Itself IS reflected there, in conscious and refined form, with 
all those things of which it is the immediate source, for it is here 
that society discovers its true life, elevated to the ideal and the 
plane of consciousness Whence it is, in chose periods and eras 
commonly known as literary, the historical development of a 
people is to be found mirrored in its literature; and if literature 
has a light to throw on political history, history in turn performs 
the same service for letters The history of eighteenth-century 
France is pre-eminently set forth m the literature of the age. . . 

We have said that literature is the consciousness of a people, 
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giving historic expression in verbal form to its wit and fancy. 
Only that which is capable of organic development can have a 
history, only that which takes as its point of departure the 
embryonic seed to be found m the national soul (or substance) 
of a people and which, setting out from that which has gone 
before, leads on to that which is to follow. An organic develop- 
ment IS possible only with that which holds its own seedlike 
content, containing within itself the potential life and form of 
the plant that is to be and endowed with a correspondmg vitality 
which, the necessary conditions of soil, atmosphere, sun, and 
humidity being given, proceeds to fulfill its function by chang- 
ing the seed into the stalk and the stalk into the trunk, with 
leafy branches, blossoms, and frmt Accordingly, only those 
peoples are to be found possessing a literature whose national 
development affords expression to that of humankmd, and 
whose world-destiny has conferred upon them the role of leaders 
of humanity m the great drama of universal history. 

And so it is, among the nations of antiquity, the Greeks and 
Romans alone possessed a Uterature of so high a significance 
that it has not been lost, but has come down as a priceless 
heritage to our own times to aid in the development of a social, 
intellectual, and literary life for the peoples of the modern world. 
The reason for this is the wealth of content, the substantial 
life-giving seed that lay in the Greek intellect. Wrapped in this 
seed was the fructifying idea out of which the entire history, 
tind with It the literature, of the race was to evolve. The idea in 
question wtis one which, in its Hellenic form, embraced the 
whole of humanity, and as a consequence, Greek literature, 
having served the Greeks, did not die with them, but became the 
common property of the nations with whom it continues to be an 
expression of man 

Roman literature does not possess so high an artistic signif- 
icance as the Greek; the best auid greatest production of the 
Romans was the Justinian Code, fruit of the historic evolve- 
ment of Roman life. Nevertheless, the seed in the national soul, 
coming to maturity in the “eternal city,” civilizing the ancient 
world, and giving a fresh direction to modem civilization, 
holds so great a world-wide historic and humane significance 
that, by reason of it, Latin literature, poetic and historical, 
growing so to speak on the grave of Roman life, is esteemed 
almost as highly as is Greek literature. 
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It may be said, then, that the more fructifyir^ the substantial 
idea in the life of a people, the greater the extent to which a 
people succeeds m giving expression in its own life to the life of 
all humanity, and the greater the influence which it exerts upon 
the destiny of mankind, the higher and more important does 
the literature of that people thereby become, and the more 
nearly does it fall within the meaning of literature in the broadest 
sense On the other hand, in the degree to which the intellectual 
life of a people fails to serve as a source for other peoples, the 
more distinct a nation’s destiny is from that of mankind at 
large, the less organic significance does its literature possess. It 
follows that those nations with no literature of any significance 
greatly outnumber the ones that have a literature of some 
importance to the world . 

The possession of a universal-historical significance indicates 
merely a higher degree of worth on the part of a literature, but is 
not in itself an indispensable attribute.* There may be a litera- 
ture even without such a significance, yet organically evolved 
and possessing a history of its own A literature of this sort is a 
good deal more important to the nation producing it than it is to 
other nations. A universal-historic significance, on the other 
hand, confers upon literature a general interest, makes it known 
to other peoples, whereas the sphere of influence and the visible 
importance of a literature lacking such a significance is limited 
by the confines of the nationality to which it gives expression. 
Such literatures are the Swedish, Dutch, Polish, and Bohemian. 
These literatures may boast of a number of notably gifted 
writers, but the interest of the outeide world is restricted to the 
few, and does not extend to the collective production. . . . 
Meanwhile, there are in these countries numerous other writers, 
equally gifted and worthy of note, whose fame and influence 
has not spread abro2id, but whose importance is purely local or 
national They render a very great service, it may be, to their 
native tongue, its literature, and to their native Icind, but not to 
mankind at large; and for this reason, they are only known and 
appreciated by their countrymen; the rest of the world has 
neither the inclination to make their acquaintance nor the 
means of doing so. 

But if a literature is to be, for the nation that produces it, 

’Belinski here modifies the absolute statement he has previously made. The text 
has been followed in each instance (Translator’s note ) 
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an expression of that nation’s consciousness and intellectual life, 
It is necessary that it be closely bound up with the national 
history and capable of shedding light upon the latter; it is 
necessary that it have its own history and organic development. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled, however large a number of 
books may be published in a language, it merely goes to show 
that, with the people in question, the art of printing flourishes; 
it does not show that there is a literature there Similarly, the 
presence of a number of outstanding writers of talent simply 
shows that there are in the country individuals with the urge to 
create and to publish books, once again, it does not indicate a 
literature. Above all, the state of the book trade is not to be 
taken as an indication, for this only points to the fact that there 
are a number of literate inhabitants who must have something 
to read, even though it be but to while away time or for amuse- 
ment’s sake, or due, perhaps, to an ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages, or to a special fondness for the native product Such 
purely superficial indications as these cannot serve to establish 
the presence of a literature among any people 

It is true enough that, without books, without writers, without 
readers, no kind of literature would be possible, just as it would 
be impossible to have a theater without a stage, plays, actors, 
and an audience. It takes, however, something more to produce 
a real literature, it is the spirit of a people, expressive of its 
history, that does that In order to have a literature, a nation 
must live, not merely on the practical, but on the moral and 
spiritual plane as well, contributing through its national life to 
the development of some side of the universal spirit of man 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET {selection) 
c 1835 

Hamlet' I wonder if you get the full, deep meaning of the 
word: human life, mankind, you, I, each and every one of us, 
now in a tragic and now m a comic, but always a pity-inspiring, 
melancholy aspect For Hamlet is the most brilliant jewel in 
the resplendent diadem of the Prince of Dramatic Poets, crowned 
by all mankind and without a rival before or after — Hamlet. 
Shakespeare on the Moscow stage* . . . 

Who is there who is not familiar, if only by hearsay, with the 
name of Shakespeare, one of those names which are known to all 
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the world, and which have become the property of the race? 
It would doubtless be going too far to say that, as a pure poet, 
Shakespeare towers above all others, but as a dramatist, there is 
none other who may rightfully occupy a place beside him. 
Possessing the gift of creation in the highest degree, one of the 
world’s great intellects, his genius was endowed with an ob- 
jectivity which makes of him the superlative dramatist that he is, 
capable of seeing things as they are, apart from his own per- 
sonality, of entering into them and living their life. 

For Shakespeare there is neither good nor bad, there exists 
only life, which he calmly observes and sets down in his creations, 
being carried away by none of its manifestations and giving 
undue importance to none. If his villains appear as their own 
executioners, this is not out of any desire for our edification, nor 
IS It due to a hatred of evil; it is because that is the way things 
are in reality, in accordance with the perduring law of human 
reason, which has it that he who, of his own free will, becomes 
an outcast from the world of light and love, the same shall dwell 
in the stifling, tortured atmosphere of hatred and of darkness. 
And if the upright individual, even in his sufferings, finds a 
point of support that is somewhere beyond happiness,* this 
once again is not for the sake of edification, nor does it represent 
an attachment to the good, it is the way things have always been; 
for the law of reason would have it that love and light are man’s 
native air, which he freely and joyously breathes in, even 
beneath the crushing burden ol fate. At the same time, this 
objectivity is not to be explained by a lack of passion, without 
passion there can be no poetry, and Shakespeare is a great poet. 
He does not sacrifice reality to a preconceived idea, but his 
sorrow-laden, at times deeply suffering gaze as he looks out 
over the world of men shows the price that he has paid for the 
truth behind his figurative creations 

There are two kinds of people, one kind vegetates; the other 
kind lives For the former, life is a sleep; .-md if the couch be a 
warm and downy one, that is all they ask For the latter — 
people in the true sense of the word — life is an exploit, the ful- 
filment of which with the favor of circumstance constitutes 
happiness; but there must be, and is, a happiness to be found 

'Cf Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, chap ix. “There is in man a hioher than Love of 
Happiness he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness!” 
(Translator’s note ) 
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under conditions of self-accepted suffering and privation, but 
only when man, having slam his ego in an inner contemplation 
of, or communion with, life m the absolute, thereby finds himself 
once more. Such a soul-searchmg means many struggles, many 
sufferings, and to it many are called but few are chosen. 

With every man the age of infancy is marked by an uncon- 
scious harmony of the soul with nature, as a result of which life 
is a happy affair, though he is not aware that he is happy. 
Childhood IS followed by youth, as a transition to manhood; 
and this is always a period of dissolution, disharmony, and 
consequent false steps Man is now no longer satisfied with a 
natural consciousness and simple feelings; he wants to know; 
but if he IS to attain to a satisfying knowledge, it must be through 
a myriad of errors' he must wrestle with himself, and he must 
fall. Such is the immutable law, for mankind and for man. 

This period comes on in two ways. It may come of itself, as 
the result of a deep, rich inner life, demanding to know the 
wherefore of it all — in which case, we have a Faust In other 
cases, It IS hastened by external circumstances, although these 
circumstances are not the cause, which lies, rather, in the soul 
of man — and then we have a Hamlet The laws of life may be 
few in number, but in their working they display an infinite 
variety. Hamlet’s dissolution is symbolized by his weakness of 
will in the presence of a moral obligation. This is the idea 
behind Shakespeare’s gigantic creation, one first put into words 
by Goethe in his Wilhelm Meister, and since become an oft- 
repeated commonplace. Hamlet, however, emerges from the 
struggle by mastering his will, hence, this weakness cannot be 
the basic idea, after all, but merely the outward expression of 
another, more universal and more profound, — the idea of dis- 
solution as the result of doubt, which in turn is the consequence 
of having outgrown the stage of the child’s unconscious com- 
munion with nature. . . . 

Hamlet brings before us the whole of that individual, real and 
living world which is its own; and observe how simple, usual, 
and natural a world it is, for all its unaccustomed grandeur. 
Is not human history, the story of mankind, likewise an extilted 
and unusual tale, with all its simplicity and accustomed natural- 
ness? 

Here we have a young mam, son of a great king and heir to 
his throne, who, carried away by a thirst for knowledge, dwells 
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in a dull and tedious foreign land, which yet is neither dull nor 
foreign to him, for the reason that in it he finds that of which he 
is in search: a life of learning, an inner life. He is by nature 
pensive and inclined to melancholy, as are all those whose lives 
are wrapped up in themselves. He is an ardent, well-bred youth; 
whatever is evil fills him with a fiery indignation, while he is 
rendered happy by all that is good. His love for his father 
borders on idolatry; it is no empty form with him, since what 
he loves is that greatness and nobility for which his soul yearns. 
He has friends, comrades in the quest of the ideal, rather than 
fellow roisterers and companions in debauchery. Lastly, he is in 
love with a maiden; and this love it is that gives him faith in life 
and a joy in living. We do not know whether he would have 
been a great ruler, destined to mark an epoch in the life of his 
people; but we do know that ruling to him would have meant 
to make all dependent upon him happy and to do all the good 
that lay in his power. 

However, a Hamlet such as the one we have depicted is no 
more than an agglomerate of noble qualities, out of which it is 
necessary to fashion something that is individual and real; he is 
merely a refined spirit, and not as yet a real, flesh and blood 
being. He for a time is happy and content with life so long as 
reality has not fled his vision; for he has yet to learn that the 
noble is that which is, and not that which, in accordance with 
his own personal, subjective way of looking at things, ought to be. 
He is, in other words, in a state of moral childhood, which must in- 
evitably be followed by collapse. Such is the common, unavoid- 
able lot of the ordinary run of mortals, to find a way out of this 
discord and to achieve a spiritual harmony by the path of inner 
struggle and contemplation is a fate reserved for the select few. 

And then, of a sudden, this fine spirit, this pensive dreamer of 
ours receives word of his beloved father’s death Mourning for 
his father he accepts as a solemn duty on the part of all those 
nearest of kin to the late monarch. But what docs he find? He 
finds that his mother, the woman whom his father had so 
passionately and so tenderly loved, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly 

— he finds that this woman not only has failed to mourn her 
husband as she should; she has not even troubled to keep up 
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appearances by observing the proprieties, but has gone with 
unseemly haste from her consort’s tomb to the bridal altar — 
tmd with the dead man’s own brother, her brother-in-law, 
bringing him as a dowry the throne of a kingdom! 

Then it is Hamlet begins to perceive that his dreams of life 
and life itself are not one and the same thing, and that one of 
the two must be false. In his eyes, it is life that has lied, not his 
dreams. And what happens to our noble-souled young man as, 
from the mouth of his father’s ghost, he hears the fearful tale of 
the fratricide, with a hint as to terrible secrets beyond the tomb, 
along with a covenant of vengeance? He at once casts from 
him good and evil, and curses out life ' His mother is a weak, 
guilty creature; his mother is a woman; and womankind there- 
fore is damned in his regard. He tramples into the mire the 
noble emotion of love, and speaks to Ophelia such words as no 
woman should hear, above all, from a lover. He offers her such 
insults as no woman could forgive in a man, however much she 
might love him 

His trust in things was Hamlet’s very life; and now, this trust 
has been slain, or in any event, rudely shaken. Why^ Because 
he has glimpsed the world of mankind, not as he would like to 
behold It, but as it is in very deed Next to this trust which is no 
more, love was his life, and he now forswears it because he has a 
contempt for all women. Again, why^ Because his mother 
inspires him with contempt, as though her unworthmess were 
sufficient to render contemptible the sex as a whole. Add to this 
the fact that Hamlet utterly fails to distinguish between royal 
dignity and human worth, demanding of those about him not 
genuflections, but love and warmth of feeling, while seeing m 
them only cunning, servile courtiers — bearing this in mind, his 
disillusionment is not so hard to understand. 

But to lose one’s faith in people as a result of some bitter 
experience is not equivalent to an irrevocable loss of everything; 
such a disillusioning would seem to be due, rather, to a temporary 
exasperation, which, while it may be more or less prolonged, 
cannot constitute the permanent soul state of a great-nunded 
individual. To lose faith in one’s self, on the other hand, to 
discover that one’s judgment is at absolute variance with life 
— that is a terrible thing; that is really to lose faith And 
this was the state in which Hamlet found himself. Having 
heard his father’s voice from the tomb, having listened to the 
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covenant of vengeance, he is convinced that the exaction of 
this vengeance is his sovereign duty. In the first surging trans- 
port of emotion, he swears by heaven and earth to fly to his 
revenge as he would to a love tryst — and the next moment he 
realizes that he is impotent when it comes to doing his duty 
and carrying out his vow. 

What IS the source of this impotence? It comes from the fact 
that Hsimlet was born to love people and to render them happy, 
and not to punish and cast them down; nor is he endowed with 
that type of mind which is able to combine love with hatred, 
and from one and the same pair of lips to utter, now words 
of graciousness, and now the syllables of ire and retribution. 
This is what to us appears as weakness. It is a weakness that 
would have no meaning, had it been selected by so great a 
genius as Shakespeare as the basic idea of one of his finest crea- 
tions; and if such were the case, would it have taken so firm a 
hold of mankind’s imagination'? Objectivity cannot be the sole 
Virtue of a work of art; underlying it there must be a profound 
idea. Human weakness is not an abstraction; but it does not 
take in the whole of man’s spiritual life, and hence is not suited 
to serve as a subject for artistic creation on the part of one of the 
world’s greatest writers 

It IS not to be forgotten that Hamlet is the protagonist of the 
drama, through whom the author expresses his thought and in 
whom, accordingly, the interest centers. Is there any special 
pleasure to be had from the spectacle of human weakness? If 
this were true, what would become of that all-encompassing 
life view of Shakespeare’s? Or why is it the play arouses m the 
mind of reader or spectator so deep a feeling of calmness and 
reconciliation? It might be expected to arouse despair and to 
inspire in us an aversion to life, like the monstrous productions of 
the immature geniuses of the young French literature. But this 
is not what happens I Hamlet, it is true, displays weakness of 
will; but it is necessary to understand the meaning of this weak- 
ness. It IS the result of the transition from the child’s unthinking 
self-harmony and joy to that period of discord and strife which 
inevitably marks the passage to manhood and a conscious, 
satisfying adjustment with the world 

In the life of the spirit, there is nothing that is contradictory, 
and discord and struggle hold their own warrant of egress; or, 
otherwise, man would be a pitiable creature indeed. The greater 
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an individual’s elevation of soul, the more terrible is his down- 
fall; and, by the same token, the more impressive will be his 
victory over his own finiteness, the deeper and holier will be 
his joy Let us see what it was that impelled Hamlet to so 
terrifying a state of discord, so torturing a self-struggle. The 
failure of life’s reality to correspond with the ideal, that is it. 
Hence comes the inevitable weakness and indecision. What, 
then, IS It that brings about spiritual harmony? The answer is 
very simple: “It was destined so to be.” It is within himself 
that Hamlet finds the necessary strength and resolution. He 
resolves to kill his uncle, and would have killed him at the 
first, had not another crime presented itself upon the moment. 
He forgives Laertes his own death, and cries, “I am dead, 
Horatio.”" Then, exacting a promise from his friend to make 
known the truth and save his name from obloquy, he dies. His 
death for the spectator is accompanied by the strains of mournful 
music; for the passing of this soul, purified by contemplation of 
life in the absolute, brings an involuntary sorrow, but a sweetly 
solemn one; since the spectator in his own soul now perceives 
that there is m life nothing of the fortuitous or the arbitrary, 
but only that which has to be; and he is as a result reconcile 
with the world of things as they arc, the world of reality. 



JOHN RUSKDSr 

(1819-1900) 


John Rxrkin was the son of a wealthy London wine merchant and a 
dour, puritanical Scotch mother From his father he received excel- 
lent instruction in the appreciation of art and literature and from his 
mother a thorough knowledge of the Bible and an uncompromising 
moral conscience From youth to old age his favorite authors, whom 
he had read aloud to his parents, were Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and some of the principal English classics. According to Professor Roe, 
he was also a disciple of Carlyle * 

^Ruskm made no special pretensions to being a literary critic. His 
first articles were published m an architectural magazme and his first 
book. Volume One of Modern Painters (1843), was a defense of Turner. 
His Seven Lamps of Archtecture (1849) and Stones of Venue (1851-1853) 
deal with art in general The year i860, however, marked the end of 
his writings primarily on art; during the last forty years of his life he 
was concerned almost exclusively with social, mdustrial, educational, 
ethical, tind religious questions, and his socialistic experiments He even 
regretted that he had wasted so many of his earlier years in writing 
books on ait!) 

i But almost all Ruskin’s fifty volumes have some bearing on literary 
eory His most fundamental doctnne, which he advanced in Modern 
Painters and Seven Lamps of Architecture, was that architecture and paint- 
ing are the expression of national hfe (religion, morality, social customs, 
etc.), and this theory led him to draw many illustrations from litera- 
ture — so many, in fact, that a sizable body of strictly literary criticism 
is contained in Ruskin’s published works. Even his letters to laboring 
men. Pars Clavtgera (1871-1884), and his autobiography, Praetmta 
(1885-1889), arc sprinkled with discussions of authors and bookd 
^ As early as the second volume of Modern Painters (1846) Ruskm had 
worked out a complete aesthetics, leaning heavily upon Plato and 
Plotinus and continuing the doctrmes of Ckileridge ^auty he regarded 


‘See Fredenck tA^Uiam Roe, Social Philasopf^ of Carlyle and Jtuskm (New York, 
igsi) 
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as an emanation from the Infinite and a disclosure of it Like Plato, 
every natural object was to him a symbol or a reflection of an “idea” 
in the spiritual realm This belief, no less than with Carlyle* and 
Emerson,* was part of Ruskin’s religion.) 

Ruskin’s aesthetics includes two kinds of Beauty, “Typical Beauty” 
and “Vital Beauty,” both expressing some aspect of divinity “Typical 
Beauty” has six attributes, as follows (i) Infinity — Divine Incompre- 
hensibility — the feeling inspired by the sight of natural objects,* (2) 
Unity — Divine Comprehensiveness,* (3) Repose — Divine Permanence,* 
(4) Symmetry — Divine Justice,* (5) Purity — Divine Energy,* and 
(6) Moderation — Divine Government by law • “Vital Beauty” is both 
relative and generic Relative beauty, he argued, exists in organic 
creatures who give evidence of happiness Generic beauty exists when 
individuals of the same species perfectly fulfill their mtended function, 
i.e., when the individual is the ideal representative of its genera “ 

Like Coleridge again, Ruskin worked out an elaborate theory of the 
imagination, which he defined as follows “Imagination is the result of 
a common and vital, but not therefore less divine spirit, of which some 
portion is given to all living creatures in such a manner as may be 
adapted to their rank m creation ”** Imagination is a link between 
man and God '* And a work of art involves the creation of order and 
beauty out of the unselected raw materials of nature — it is not a tran- 
script or mere imitation of nature '* But a work of art is not produced 
by merely selecting and rcarrangmg, it is a gcniune creation, though 
still true to nature, for the imperfect may be used as a foil to the per- 
fect — cf Ctiliban and Miranda This is the “Imagination Associa- 
tive ”** The artist may also, from his inner experience, see m nature 
(e.g , a landscape) a single mood This is the “Imagination Contem- 
plative”'* The “Imagination Penetrative,” by intuition and mten- 
sity of effort, plunges to the heart of things tmd reveals their inner 
mystery '* Fancy, one important function of which is to recall images 

•Cf chapter on “Symbols” m Sartm Resartus 

>Cf “Nature is the symbol of spirit,” Nature, sect 4, “Beauty” is also discussed m 
this same essay, sect 3 'Modem Pamlers, II, Pt i, chap v 

‘Ibid , chap VI ‘Ibid , chap vni ‘Ibid , chap x “/Sirf , chap xni 

‘Ibid , chap vn. ‘Ibid , chap ix, ^Ibtd , chap xii i‘Ibid , chap i 

'*It IS mterestmg here to contrast Lanier, Ruskin’s American disciple, on this 
idea Lamer says “As a philosophic truth music does carry our emotions toward 
the Infinite” {Music and Poetry, p 1 8) 

*Tor discussions of the “imitabon” theory see index 
“Modem Painters, II, sect a, chap n 

“Ibid,, chap IV. But “The Pathetic Fallacy” seems to contradict this doctrine 
“Ibid , chap m. 
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to the memory, sees the outside, Imagination the inside. Both are 
needed, but Imagmation is the source of artistic genius This in brief 
is an outline of the aesthetics founded in Neoplatonism and the philoso- 
phy of Coleridge, and carried still further by William Moms and his 
school, but It has had little influence on modern aesthetics. 

Ruskin’s most famous literary doctrine, however, is his “moralistic 
theory ” He believes that “every great composition in the world, every 
great piece of painting or literature . . is an assertion of moral 
law . . In fact, he would make morality the criterion of ar- 
tistic merit, “the fineness of the possible art is an index of the moral purity and 
majesty of the emotion it expresses EvU m literature cannot be tolerated: 
“The imaginative power always purifies, the want of it therefore as 
essentially defiles. . . Candtde is “gratuitous filth Gustave 

Dora’s paintings are corrupt and show “national decrepitude.”®* Rus- 
kin, therefore, makes a special application of the theories of Tame *• and 
Madame de Stael regarding the relationship between art and society “ 
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OF THE PATHETIC FALLACY (selectiony 
1856 

4. Now ... we may go on at our ease to examine the point 
in quesnon — namely, the difference between the ordinary, 
proper, and true appearances of things to us; and the extraordi- 
nary, or false appearances, when we are under the influence of 
emotion, or contemplative fancy; false appearances, I say, as 
being entirely unconnected with any real power of character in 
the object, and only imputed to it by us. 

For insteince — 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 

Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold * 

This is very beautiful, and yet very untrue. The crocus is not 
a spendthrift, but a hardy plant; its yellow is not gold, but saf- 
fron How is it that we enjoy so much the having it put into our 
heads that it is anything else than a plain crocus? 

It IS an important question. For, throughout our past reason- 
ings about art, we have always found that nothing could be good, 
or useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which was untrue. But here 
is something pleasurable in written poetry which is nevertheless 
untrue. And what is more, if we think over our favorite poetry, 
we shall find it full of this kind of fallacy, and that we like it all 
the more for being so. 

5. It will appear also, on consideration of the matter, that this 
fallacy is of two principal kinds. Either, as in this case of the 


'■Modem Painters, III, Ft iv. 


*Obver Wendell Hotmes, Astreea. 
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crocus, it is the fallacy of willful fancy, which involves no real 
expectation that it will be believed; or else it is a fallacy caused 
by an excited state of the feelings, making us, for the time, more 
or less irrational. Of the cheating of the fancy we shall have to 
speak presently, but in this chapter, I want to examine the nature 
of the other error, that which the mind admits when affected 
strongly by emotion. Thus, for instance, in Alton Locke — 

They rowed her m across the rolling foam — 

The cruel, crawling foam * 

The foam is not cruel, neither does it crawl. The state of mind 
which attributes to it these characters of a living creature is one 
in which the reason is unhinged by grief. All violent feelings 
have the same effect They produce in us a falseness in all our 
impressions of external things, which I would generadly charac- 
terize as the “pathetic fallacy.” 

6. Now we are in the habit of considering this fallacy as emi- 
nently a character of poetical description, and the temper of mind 
in which we allow it as one eminently poetical, because passion- 
ate. But, I believe, if we look well into the matter, that we shall 
find the greatest poets do not often admit this kind of falseness — 
that it is only the second order of poets who much delight in it.* 

'Charles Kingsley, Altm Jjxke, 

'I adnut two orders of poets, but no third, and by these two orders I mean the 
creative (Shakespeare, Homer, Dante), and reflective or perceptive (Wordsworth, 
Keats, Tennyson) But both of these must be first-rate m their range, though their 
range is different, and with poetry second-rate in quality no one ought to be allowed 
to trouble mankmd There u quite enough of the best, — much more than we can 
ever read or enjoy in the length of a life, and it is a literal wrong or sm in any person 
to encumber us with inferior work 1 have no pauence with apologies made by 
young pseudo poets, “that they believe there is some good in what they have writ- 
ten that they hope to do better in time,” etc Some good ' If there is not all good, 
there is no good If they ever hope to do better, why do they trouble us now? Let 
them rather courageously burn all they have done, and wait for the better days. 
There are few men, ordmarily educated, who in moments of strong feelings could 
not stnke out a poetical thought, and afterwards pohsh it so as to be presentable. 
But men of sense know better than so to waste their time, and those who sincerely 
love poetry, know the touch of the master’s hand on the chords too well to fumble 
among them after him Nay, more than this, all inferior poetry is an injury to the 
good, inasmuch as it takes away the freshness of rhymes, blunders upon and gives 
a wretched commonalty to good thoughts, and, in general, adds to the weight of 
human weariness m a most woeful and culpable manner. There are few thoughts 
likely to come across ordinary men, which have not already been expressed by 
greater men in the best possible way, and it is a wiser, more generous, more noble 
thing to remember and pomt out the perfect words, than to invent poorer ones, 
whwewith to encumber temporarily the world. (Ruskm’a note.) 
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Thus, when Dante describes the spirits falling from the bank 
of Acheron “as dead leaves flutter from a bough,”® he gives the 
most perfect image possible of their utter lightness, feebleness, 
passiveness, and scattering agony of despair, without, however, 
for an instant losing his own clear perception that these are souls, 
and those are leaves; he makes no confusion of one with the other. 
But when Coleridge speaks of 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can." 

he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far false, idea about the leaf; 
he fancies a life in it, and will, which there are not, confuses its 
powerlessness with choice, its fading death with merriment, and 
the wind that shakes it with music Here, however, there is some 
beauty, even in the morbid passage; but take an instance in 
Homer and Pope Without the knowledge of Ulysses, Elpenor, 
his youngest follower, has fallen from an upper chamber in the 
Circean palace, and has been left dead, unmisscd by his leader, 
or companions, in the haste of their departure. They cross the 
sea to the Cimmerian land, and Ulysses summons the shades from 
Tartarus. The first which appears is that of the lost Elpenor 
Ulysses, amazed, and in exactly the spirit of bitter and terrified 
lightness which is seen in Hamlet,^ addresses the spint with the 
simple startled words. — 

Elpenor' How earnest thou under the shadowy darkness'’ 
Hast thou come faster on foot than I m my black ship’* 

Which Pope renders thus — 

O, say, what angry power Elpienor led 
To glide in shades, and wander with the dead’ 

How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjoined, 

Outfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging wind’ 

I sincerely hope the reader finds no pleasure here, either in the 
nimbleness of the sail, or the laziness of the wind ! And yet how 
is it that these conceits are so painful now, when they have been 
pleasant to us in the other instances’ 

7. For a very simple reason. They are not a pathetic fallacy at 
all, for they are put into the mouth of the wrong passion — a pas- 

'Infemo, ta, iia. ‘Chnslabel, Pt 1,49-50 

’“Well said, old mole! can’s! work 1’ the earth so fast’" (i, v, 163) 

*Odyssey, XI, 56-57 
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sion which never could possibly have spoken them — agonized 
curiosity. Ulysses wants to know the facts of the matter, and the 
very last thing his mind could do at the moment would be to 
pause, or suggest in any wise what was not a fact. The delay in 
the first three lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us instandy, 
like the most frightful discord in music. No poet of true imagina- 
tive power could possibly have written the passage.* 

Therefore, we see that the spirit of truth must guide us in some 
sort, even in our enjoyment of fallacy. Coleridge’s fallacy has no 
discord in it, but Pope’s has set our teeth on edge Without far- 
ther questioning, I will endeavor to state the mam bearings of this 
matter. 

8. The temperament which admits the pathetic fallacy is, 
as I said above, that of a mind and body in some sort too weak 
to deal fully with what is before them or upon them, borne away, 
or overclouded, or overdazzled by emotion; and it is a more or 
less noble state, according to the Wee of the emotion which has 
induced it. For it is no credit to a man that he is not morbid or 
inaccurate m his perceptions, when he has no strength of feeling 
to warp them; and it is in general a sign of higher capacity and 
stand in the ranks of being, that the emotions should be strong 
enough to vanquish, partly, the intellect, and make it believe 
what they choose But it is still a grander condition when the 
intellect also rises, till it is strong enough to assert its rule against, 
or together with, the utmost efforts of the passions; and the whole 
man stands in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, 
and in no wise evaporating; even if he melts, losing none of his 
weight. 

So, then, we have the three ranks’ the man who perceives 
rightly, because he does not feel, and to whom the primrose is 
very accurately the primrose, because he does not love it Then, 
secondly, the man who perceives wrongly, because he feels, and 

*It IS worth while comparing the way a similar question is put by the exquisite 
sincerity of Keats [Hypmon, m] 

He wept, and his bright tears 
Went tricklmg down the golden bow he held 
Thus, with Im-shut, suffused eyes, he stood, 

While from beneath some cumbrous boughs hard by. 

With solemn step, an awful goddess came 
And there was purport in her looks for him. 

Which he with earcr guess began to read 
Perplexed the whue, melodiously he said, 

“How earnest thou over the mjooted sea^’ (Ruskm’s note ) 
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to whom the primrose is anything else than a primrose: a star, 
or a sun, or a fairy’s shield, or a forsaken maiden. And then, 
lastly, there is the man who perceives rightly in spite of his feel- 
ings, and to whom the primrose is forever nothing else than it- 
self — a little flower apprehended m the very plain and leafy fact 
of it, whatever and how many soever the associations and pas- 
sions may be that crowd around it And, in general, these three 
classes may be rated in comparative order, as the men who are 
not poets at all, and the poets of the second order, and the poets 
of the first; only however great a man may be, there are always 
some subjects which ought to throw him off his balance; some, by 
which his poor human capacity of thought should be conquered, 
and brought into the inaccurate and vague state of perception, so 
that the language of the highest inspiration becomes broken, ob- 
scure, and wild in metaphor, resembling that of the weaker man, 
overborne by weaker things. 

9 . And thus, in full, there are four classes- the men who feel 
nothing, and therefore see truly; the men who feel strongly, 
think weakly, and see untruly (second order of poets) ; the men 
who feel strongly, think strongly, and see truly (first order of 
poets) ; and the men who, strong as human creatures can be, arc 
yet submitted to influences stronger than they, and see in a sort 
untruly, because what they see is inconceivably above them. 
This last is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration 

10 . I separate these classes, in order that their character may 
be clearly understood, but of course they are united each to the 
other by imperceptible transitions, and the same mind, accord- 
ing to the influences to which it is subjected, passes at different 
times into the various states. Still, the difference between the 
great and less mean is, on the whole, chiefly in this point of 
(dterability. That is to say, the one knows too much, and per- 
ceives and feels too much of the past and future, and of all things 
beside and around that which immediately affects him, to be in 
any wise shaken by it. His mind is made up; his thoughts have 
an accustomed current; his ways are steadfast; it is not this or 
that new sight which will at once unbalance him. He is tender 
to impression at the surface, like a rock with deep moss upon it; 
but there is too much mass of him to be moved. The smaller 
man, with the same degree of sensibility, is at once carried off his 
feet; he wants to do something he did not want to do before; he 
views all the universe in a new light through his tears; he is gay 
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or enthusiastic, melancholy or passionate, as things come and go 
to him. Therefore the high creative poet might even be thought, 
to a great extent, impassive (as shallow people think Dante stern), 
receivmg indeed all feelings to the full, but having a great center 
of reflection and knowledge in which he stands serene, and 
watches the feelmg, as it were, from far off. 

Dante, in his most intense moods, has entire command of him- 
self, and can look around calmly, at all moments, for the image 
or the word that will best tell what he sees to the upper or lower 
world. But Keats and Tennyson, and the poets of the second 
order, are generally themselves subdued by the feelings under 
which they write, or, at least, write as choosing to be so; and 
therefore admit certain expressions and modes of thought which 
are in some sort diseased or false. 

1 1 . Now so long as we see that the feeling is true, we pardon, 
or are even pleased by, the confessed fallacy of sight which it 
induces, we are pleased, for instance, with those lines of Kings- 
ley’s above quoted, not because they fallaciously describe foam, 
but because they faithfully describe sorrow. But the moment the 
mind of the speaker becomes cold, that moment every such ex- 
pression becomes untrue, as being forever untrue in the external 
facts. And there is no greater baseness in literature than the 
habit of using these metaphorical expressions in cool blood. An 
inspired writer, m full impetuosity of passion, may speak wisely 
and truly of “raging waves of the sea foaming out their own 
shame”,*® but it is only the basest writer who cannot speak of 
the sea without talking of “raging waves,” “remorseless floods,” 
“ravenous billows,” etc ; and it is one of the signs of the highest 
power in a writer to check all such habits of thought, and to keep 
his eyes fixed firmly on the pure fact, out of which if any feeling 
comes to him or his reader, he knows it must be a true one. 

To keep to the waves, I forget who it is who represents a num 
in despair, desiring that his body may be cast into the sea. 

Whose changing mound, and foam that passed away. 

Might mock the eyes that questioned where I lay ** 

Observe, there is not a single false, or even overcharged, ex- 
pression “Mound” of the sea wave is perfectly simple and true; 
“changing” is as familiar as may be; “foam that passed away,” 

"Jude 13. 


"Authorship unknown. 
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strictly literal; and the whole hne descriptive of the reality with 
a degree of accuracy which I know not any other verse, in the 
range of poetry, that altogether equals. For most people have 
not a distinct idea of the clumsiness and massiveness of a large 
wave. The word “wave” is used too generally of ripples and 
breakers, and bendings in light drapery or grass it does not by 
itself convey a perfect image. But Ae word “mound” is heavy, 
large, dark, definite, there is no mistaking the kind of wave 
meant, nor missing the sight of it. Then the term “changing” 
has a peculiar force also. Most people think of waves as rising and 
falling. But if they look at the sea carefully, they will perceive 
that the waves do not rise and fall. They change Change both 
place and form, but they do not fall; one wave goes on, and on, 
and still on; now lower, now higher, now tossing its mane like a 
horse, now building itself together like a wall, now shaking, now 
steady, but sdll the same wave, till at last it seems struck by some- 
thing and changes, one knows not how, becomes another wave. 

The close of the hne insists on this inu^e, and paints it still 
more perfectly — “foam that passed away ” Not merely melting, 
disappearing, but passing on, out of sight, on the career of the 
wave. Then, having put the absolute ocean fact as far as he may 
before our eyes, the poet leaves us to feel about it as we may, and 
to trace for ourselves the opposite fact — the image of the green 
mounds that do not change, and the white and written stones 
that do not pass away; and thence to follow out also the asso- 
ciated images of the calm life with the quiet grave, and the de- 
spairing life with the fading foam 

Let no man move his bones 

As for Samana, her king is cut off like the foam upon the water 

But nothing of this is actually told or pointed out, and the 
expressions, as they stand, are perfectly severe and accurate, 
utterly uninfluenced by the firmly governed emotion of the 
writer. Even the word “mock” is hardly an exception, as it may 
stand merely for “deceive” or “defeat,” without implying any 
impersonation of the waves. 

12. It may be well, perhaps, to give one or two more instances 
to show the peculiar dignity possessed by all passages which thus 
limit their expression to the pure fact, and leave the hearer to 
gather what he can from it Here is a notable one from the Iliad, 
“II Kings 33, 18, Hosea 10, 7. 
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Helen, looking from the Scaean gate of Troy over the Grecian 
host, and telling Priam the names of its captains, says at lasf 

I see all the other dark-eyed Greeks, but two I cannot see, — 
Castor and Pollux, — whom one mother bore with me Have they 
not followed from fair Lacedaemon, or have they indeed come in 
their sea-wandermg ships, but now will not enter into the battle 
of men, fearing the shame and the scorn that is in Me'i* 

Then Homer 

So she spoke But them, already, the life-givmg earth possessed, 
there in Lacedaemon, in the dear fatherland 

Note, here, the high poetical truth carried to the extreme. The 
poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, but he will not let that 
sadness affect or change his thoughts of it No; though Castor 
and Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our mother still, fruitful, life- 
givmg. These are the facts of the thing. I see nothing else than 
these Make what you will of them . . , 

14 Now m this there is the exact type of the consummate 
poetical temperament For, be it clearly and constantly remem- 
bered, that the greatness of a poet depends upon the two facul- 
ties, acuteness of feeling, and command of it A poet is great, 
first in proportion to the strength of his passion, and then, that 
strength being granted, in proportion to his government of it; 
there being, however, always a point beyond which it would be 
inhuman and monstrous if he pushed this government, and, 
therefore, a point at which all feverish and wild fancy becomes 
just and true. Thus the destruction of the kingdom of Assyria 
cannot be contemplated firmly by a prophet of Israel. The fact 
is too great, too wonderful It overthrows him, dashes him into a 
confused element of dreams All the world is, to his stunned 
thought, full of strange voices. “Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, 
and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, ‘Since thou 2irt gone down to 
the grave, no feller is come up against us.’ So, still more, the 
thought of the pre.sence of Deity cannot be borne without this 
great astonishment “The mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” 

15. But by how much this feeling is noble when it is justified 
by the strength of its cause, by so much it is ignoble when there 


'V/iarf, III, 243 


KIsaiali 14, 8. 


“/iirf, 55, 12. 
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is not cause enough for it; and beyond all other ignobleness in 
the mere affectation of it, in hardness of he2irt. Simply bad writ- 
ing may almost always, as above noticed, be known by its adop- 
tion of these fanciful metaphorical expressions, as a sort of cur- 
rent coin; yet there is even a worse, at least a more harmful, 
condition of writing than this, in which such expressions are not 
ignorandy and feelinglessly caught up, but, by some master, 
skillful in heuidling, yet insincere, deliberately wrought out with 
chill and studied fancy; as if we should try to make an old lava 
stream look red-hot again, by covering it with dead leaves, or 
white-hot, with hoarfrost. 

When Young is lost in veneration, as he dwells on the charac- 
ter of a truly good and holy man, he piermits himself for a mo- 
ment to be overborne by the feeling so far as to exclaim: 

Where shall I find him? angels, tell me where. 

You know him, he is near you, point him out. 

Shall I see glories beaming from hb brow. 

Or trace his footsteps by the rising flowers? “ 

This emodon has a worthy cause, and is thus true and right. 
But now hear the cold-hearted Pope say to a shepherd girl: 

Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade, 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade, 

Your praise the birds shall chant in every grove. 

And wmds shall waft it to the powers above 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 

The wondermg forests soon should dance again. 

The moving mountains hear the powerful call. 

And headlong streams hang, listening, m their fall.” 

This is not, nor could it for a moment be mistaken for, the 
language of passion. It is simple falsehood, uttered by hypoc- 
risy , definite absurdity, rooted in affectation, and coldly assert^ in 
the teeth of nature and fact Passion will indeed go far in deceiv- 
ing itself; but it must be a strong passion, not the simple wish of a 
lover to tempt his mistress to sing. Compare a very closely parallel 
passage in Wordsworth,’® in which the lover has lost his mistress: 

Three years had Barbara in her grave been laid. 

When thus his moan he made — 

^Ntght Thoughts, n, 345 •’“Pastorals Summer, or Alexis ’’ 

“The piece beginning “Tis said that some have died for love . . .” 
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“Oh move, thou cottage, from behind yon oak. 

Or let the ancient tree uprooted lie. 

That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky. 

If still behind yon pinetree’s ragged bough. 

Headlong, the waterfall must come. 

Oh, let It, then, be dumb — 

Be anything, sweet stream, but that which thou art now ” 

Here is a cottage to be moved, if not a mountain, and a water- 
fall to be silent, if it is not to hang listening: but with what dif- 
ferent relation to the mind that contemplates them ' Here, in the 
extremity of its agony, the soul cries out wildly for relief, which at 
the same moment it partly knows to be impossible, but pardy 
believes possible, in a vague impression that a miracle might 
be wrought to give relief even to a less sore distress — that nature 
is kind, and God is kind, and that grief is strong, it knows not 
well what is possible to such grief To silence a stream, to move a 
cottage wall — one might think it could do as much as that ! 

16 I believe these instances are enough to illustrate the main 
point I insist upon respecting the pathetic fallacy — that so far as 
It IS a fallacy, it is always the sign of a morbid state of mind, and 
comparatively of a weak one Even in the most inspired prophet 
It is a sign of the incapacity of his human sight or thought to bear 
what has been revealed to it. In ordinary poetry, if it is found in 
the thoughts of the poet himself, it is at once a sign of his be- 
longing to the inferior school, if in the thoughts of the characters 
imagined by him, it is right or wrong according to the genuine- 
ness of the emotion from which it springs, always, however, im- 
plying necessarily some degree of weakness in the character. 

THE RELATION OF ART TO MORALS {selectionsY 

1870 

. . . And now I pass to the arts with which I have special 
concern, in which, though the facts are exacdy the same, I shall 
have more difficulty in proving my assertion,* because very few 

'Extract from The Relatton of Art to Moralt, a work which Ruskin wrote while he 
was Slade professor of art at Oxford The selection given here provides a convenient 
recapitulation of the opimons on art and morals expressed earher m Modern Painters 
and Stones of Venice 

That IS, as he has said above, “the enforcing of the religious sentiments of men, 
the perfectmg of their ethical state, and the dmng them materul service ” 
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of us are as cognizant of the merit of painting as we are of that of 
language; and I can only show you whence that merit springs, 
after having thoroughly shown you in what it consists. But in 
the meantime, I have simply to tell you that the manual arts 
are as accurate exponents of ethical state as other modes of ex- 
pression; first, with absolute precision, of that of the work- 
man,’ and then with precision, disguised by many distorting 
influences, of that of the nation to which it belongs 

And, first, they are a perfect exponent of the mind of the work- 
man: but, being so, remember, if the mind be great or complex, 
the art is not an easy book to read; for we must ourselves possess 
all the mental characters of which we are to read the signs. No 
man can read the evidence of labor who is not himself laborious, 
for he docs not know what the work cost: nor can he read the 
evidence of true passion if he is not passionate; nor of gentleness 
if he is not gentle, and the most subtle signs of fault and weakness 
of character he can only judge by having had the same faults to 
fight with. I myself, for instance, know impatient work, and 
tired work, better than most cndcs, because I am myself always 
impatient, and often tired' so also, the patient and indefatigable 
touch of a mighty master becomes more wonderful to me than 
to others. Yet, wonderful in no mean measure it will be to you 
all, when I make it manifest, — and ^t5 soon as we begin our real 
work, and you have learned what it is to draw a true line, I shall 
be able to make manifest to you — and undisputably so — that 
the day’s work of a man like Mantegna^ or Paul Veronese® 
consists of an unfaltering, umnterrupted succession of move- 
ments of the hand more precise than those of the finest fencer, 
the pencil leaving one point and arriving at another, not only 
with unerring precision at the extremity of the line, but with an 
unerring and yet varied course — sometimes over spaces a foot 
or more in extent — yet a course so determined everywhere that 
either of these men could, and Veronese often does, draw a 
finished profile, or any other portion of the contour of the face with 
one line, not afterwards changed. Try, first, to realize to your- 
selves the muscular precision of that action, and the intellectual 
strain of it, for the movement of a fencer is perfect in practiced 
monotony; but the movement of the hand of a great painter 

Vy uxrkman he means artist 

^Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), Italian pamter and engraver. 

•Paul Veronese (1598-1588), pamter of the Venetian school. 
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is at every instant governed by direct and new intention. Then 
imagine that muscular firmness and subtlety, and the instan- 
taneously selective and ordinant energy of the brain, sustained all 
day long, not only without fatigue, but with a visible joy in the 
exertion, like that which an eagle seems to take in the wave of 
his wings, and this all life long, and through long life, not only 
without failure of power, but with visible increase of it, until the 
actually organic changes of old age. And then consider, so far 
as you know anything of physiology, what sort of an ethical 
state of body and mind that means 1 — ethic through ages past' 
what fineness of race there must be to get it, what exquisite 
balance and symmetry of the vital powers! And then, finally, 
determine for yourselves whether a manhood like that is con- 
sistent with any viciousness of soul, with any mean anxiety, 
any gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or remorse, any 
consciousness of rebellion against law of God or man, or any 
actual, though unconscious violation of even the least law to 
which obedience is essential for the glory of life, and the pleasing 
of Its Giver 

It IS, of course, true that many of the strong masters had 
deep faults of character, but their faults always show in their 
work. It IS true that some could not govern their passions; if so, 
they died young, or they painted ill when old. But the greater 
part of our misapprehension m the whole matter is from our not 
having well known who the great painters were, and taking 
delight in the petty skill that was bred in the fumes of the taverns 
of the North,® instead of theirs who breathed empyreal air, sons 
of the morning, under the woods of Assisi and the crags of 
Cadore ’’ 

It IS true, however, also, as I have pointed out long ago, that 
the strong masters fall into two great divisions, one leading simple 
and naturtd lives, the other restrained in a Puritanism of the 
worship of beauty; and these two manners of life you may recog- 
nize in a moment by their work. Generally the naturalists are 
the strongest; but there are two of the Puritans, whose work if I 
can succeed in making clearly understemdable to you during my 
three years here,® it is all I need care to do. But of these two 
Puritans one I cannot name to you, and the other I at present 

'A slur on Dutch art 

tTowns m Italy, indicating Ruslan’s preference for Italian art. 

*At Oxford University, where he was then Slade professor of art. 
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will not. One I cannot, for no one knows his name, except the 
baptismal one, Bernard, or “dear little Bernard” — ^Bemardmo, 
called from his birthplace (Luino, on the Lago Maggiore), 
Bernard of Luino. The other » is a Venetian, of whom many of 
you probably have never heard, and of whom, through me, you 
shtdl not hear, until I have tried to get some picture by him over 
to England. . . 

Finally, you must remember that great obscurity has been 
brought upion the truth in this matter by the want of integrity 
and simplicity in our modern life. I mean integrity in the Latin 
sense, wholeness Everything is broken up, and mingled in 
confusion, both in our habits and thoughts; besides being in 
great part imitative; so that you not only cannot tell what a man 
is, but sometimes you cannot tell whether he is at all' — whether 
you have indeed to do with a spirit, or only with an echo. And 
thus the same inconsistencies appear now, between the work of 
artists of merit and their personal characters, as those which you 
find continually disappointing expectation in the lives of men of 
modern literary power; — the same conditions of society having 
obscured or misdirected the best qualities of the imagination, 
both in our literature and art. Thus there is no serious question 
with £iny of us as to the personal character of Dante and Giotto, “ 
of Shakespeare and Holbein but we pause timidly in the 
attempt to analyze the moral laws of the art skill in recent poets, 
novelists, and painters 

Let me assure you once for all, that as you grow older, if you 
enable yourselves to distinguish by the truth of your own lives, 
what is true in those of other men, you will gradually perceive 
that all good has its origm in good, never in evil; that the fact 
of cither literature or painting being truly fine of their kind, 
whatever their mistaken aim, or peirtial error, is proof of their 
noble origin; and that, if there is indeed sterling value in the 
thing done, it has come of a sterling worth in the soul that did it, 
however alloyed or defiled by conditions of sin which are some- 
times more appalling or more strange than those which all may 
detect in their own hearts, because they are part of a personality 
altogether larger than ours, and as far beyond our judgment in 


'Reference to Vittore Ceurpaccio (c 1450-c 1522) Did Ruskin not know that 
the National Gallery, Ixmdon, had purchased one of his pictures in 1865? 
“Giotto (ia76’-i337’), Florentine painter and architect 
“Hans Holbein (r. 14^1324), German pamter 
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its darkness as beyond our following in its light. And it is suf- 
ficient warning against what some might dread as the probable 
effect of such a conviction on your own minds, n^lmely, that 
you might permit yourselves m the weaknesses which you im- 
agined to be allied to genius, when they took the form of personal 
temptations, — it is surely, I say, sufficient warning against so 
mean a folly to discern, as you may with little pains, that, of all 
human existences, the lives of men of that distorted and tainted 
nobility of intellect are probably the most miserable. 

I pass to the second, and for us the more practically important] 
question, W hat is the effect of noble art upon other men: wha t] 
has It d one for natio nal morality in time past: and what effect! 
is the e xtended knowledge or possession of it likely to have iipon i 
us_ngiK2 And here we are at once met by the facts, which are as 
gloomy as indisputable, that while many peasant populations, 
among whom scarcely the rudest practice of art has ever been 
attempted, have lived in comparative innocence, honor, and 
happiness, the worst foulness and cruelty of savage tribes have 
been frequently associated with fine ingenuities of decorative 
design, also, that no people has ever attained the higher stages 
of art skill, except at a period of its civilization which was sullied 
by frequent, violent, and even monstrous crime; and, lastly, 
that the attaining of perfection m art power, has been hitherto, 
in every nation, the accurate signal of the beginning of its 
rum 

Respecting which phenomena, observe first, that although 
good never springs out of evil, it is developed to its highest by 
contention with evil There are some groups of peasantry, in far- 
away nooks of Christian countries, who arc nearly as innocent 
as lambs, but the morality which gives power to art is th e 
morality of men , not of catde. 

^Secondly, the virtues of the inhabitants of many country 
districts are apparent, not real; their lives are indeed artless, 
but not innocent; and it is only the monotony of circum- 
stances and the absence of temptation which prevent the ex- 
hibition of evil passions not less real because often dormant 
nor less foul because shown only in petty faults or inactive 
malignities. 

But you will observe also that apsolu te a rdessness to men in 
any kind of moral healtMsjnjpossihie; they have always, at least, 
the'arThy which they live — ^agriculture or seamanship, and in 
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these industries, skillfully practiced, you will find the law of their 
moral trainmg; while, whatever the adversity of circumstances, 
every rightly minded peasantry, such as that of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Bavaria, or Switzerland, has associated with its needful 
industry a quite studied school of pleasurable art in dress, and 
generally also in song and simple domestic architecture. 

Again, I need not repeat to you here what I endeavored to 
explain in the first lecture in the book I called The Two Paths, 
respecting the arts of savage races, but I may now note briefly 
that such arts arc the result of an intellectual activity which has 
found no room to expand and which the tyranny of nature or of 
man has condemned to disease through arrested growth And 
where neither Christianity nor any other religion conveying 
some moral help has reached, the animal energy of such races 
necessarily flames into ghastly conditions of evil, and the gro- 
tesque or frightful forms assumed by their art are precisely 
indicative of their distorted moral nature. 

But the truly great nations nearly always begin from a race 
possessing this imaginative power; and for some time their 
progress is very slow and their state not one of innocence but of 
feverish and faultful animal energy. This i s grad ually subdued 
^d exalted mto bright human life, the . art in stinct pun^'ing 
I Itself withjhe rest^trf the nature 'untUjocial perfectnes s is ne arly 
reached, and then comes the period when conscience and intel- 
lect are so highly developed that new forms of error begin in the 
inability to fulfill the demands of the one or to answer the doubts 
of the other. Then the wholeness of the people is lost; all kinds 
of hypocrisies and oppositions of science develop themselves, 
their faith is questioned on one side, and compromised with on 
the other; wealth commonly increases at the same period to a 
I destructive extent, luxury follows; and the rum of the nation is 
then certain while the arts all this time are simp ly, as I said 
at first, the ex^nehti o f eacn phase 01 its moral state, and no 
more control it inTts {xilitical career than the gleam of the firefly 
guides its oscillation. It is true that their most splendid results 
are usually obtained m the swiftness of the power which is 
hurrying to the precipice; but to lay the charge of the catas- 
trophe to the art by which it is illumined is to find a cause for 
the cataract m the hues of its iris. It is true that the colossal 
vices belonging to periods of great national wealth (for wealth, 
i^Lecturea delivered in 1858-1859, published 1859 
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you will find, is the real root of all evil)“ can turn every good 
gift and skill of nature or of man to evil purpose. If, in such 
times, fair pictures have been misused, how much more fair reali- 
ties? And if Miranda is immoral to Caliban, is that Miranda’s 
fault? , . , 

'•Cf I Timothy 6, lo 
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Sainte-Beuve’s high rank among the great critics of all time is uni- 
versally admitted Professor Harper believed him to be “the most 
serviceable literary critic France has known, and the late eminent 
critic and historian, George Saintsbury, declared that, “We shall cer- 
tainly look in vain anywhere for such an example [of criticism] m 
quality and quantity combined as is presented by the Causerus du lundi 
and the Nouveaux lundis."* Yet despite his reputation as a critic, Sainte- 
Beuve founded no school, advtmced no new theories, was little con- 
cerned with aesthetics The fact that he was a journalist most of his life 
may explain in part whv he had a “morbid aversion to conclusions,”* but 
his inherent skepticism prevented him from ever accepting any dogma for 
more than a fleeting moment, and his active participation in the literary 
life of France from i8a6 to 1869 earned him through several stages of 
youthful romanticism to middle-age conservatism in literary taste 
After studying medicine for three years and becoming interested in 
the influence of material upon mental phenomena, Sainte-Beuve found 
congenial employment with the Globe, a liberal journal begun in 1824 
by M. Dubois, one of Samte-Beuve’s professors at the College Charle- 
magne His review of Hugo’s Odes and Ballads led to his being taken 
into Le Cenacle, “a kind of Mutual Admiration Society for poets, paint- 
ers, and sculptors in Pans, who had, each of them, according to his 
own story, a masterpiece in preparation or conception, and all of them 
together a monopoly of French genius ”* 

Under Le Cenacle influence Sainte-Beuve wrote his first critical 
treatise,* on French poetry of the sixteenth century, m which he at- 
tempted to show that Molidrc, Racme, Corneille, and Boileau were 
preceded by great poets But Sainte-Beuve had been experimenting in 
poetry before he joined the Hugo circle, and the autobiographical Life, 
Poems, and Thoughts of Joseph Delorme (1829) was perhaps mfluenced 

*George McLean Harper, Masters of French Ltteraiure (New York, 1901}, p 9 
•George Saintsbury, History of Crittasm (Edinburgh, 1904), III, 318. 

•William Matthews, Introduction to Monday-Chats (Chicago, 1877), p lu 
Hbti, xvm ‘Pubhshed serially m the Globe, 1827, book form, July, 1828. 
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most by Werther, Reni, and Childe Harold He was interested at the time 
in the English Lake school, but Delorme is more “Sturm und Drang” 
than Wordsworthian. Consolattons (1830) is in the same romantic style 
but contains more religious mysticism Voluptl (1834), an immature 
novel, and Book oj Love, “a small collection of verses recording his 
passion for Madame Hugo and designed to implicate her,”’ were 
artistic failures With August Thoughts (1837), written on the Words- 
worthian theory that common experiences are the proper subjects for 
poetry, Sainte-Beuve gave up the attempt to achieve success as a crea- 
tive writer and for the remainder of his life confined his talent to literary 
criticism, his natural province. 

When the Revue de Pans was founded in 1829, Sainte-Beuve began 
his brilliant career as a critic In 1830, after the July Revolution, he 
returned to the Globe, now an organ of Saint-Simonianism The fol- 
lowing year the Revue des deux mondes was founded, and Sainte-Beuve 
contributed to it for thirty-seven years The decade of 1830-1840 was 
a period of transformation, by the end of which Sainte-Beuve had 
setUed mto his thirty-year creed of rationalism This period includes 
the renowned Causertesdu lundi, begun in the Constituttonnel and continued 
in the Momteur until within a few months of his death In all he pub- 
lished over forty volumes of literary, biographical, and historical essays. 

Much has been said and wntten about Sainte-Beuve’s forsaking ro- 
manticism and his betrayal of his old friends, but classic and romantic 
and the literary schools probably never had much meaning for him 
As a critic he was always, like Emerson, concerned with the man behmd 
the book. “Sainte-Beuve’s criticism thus becomes largely a kind of biog- 
raphy centered in psychologic portraiture In 1829 he declared that 
“there are in poetry no good and no bad subjects, there are only good 
and bad poets ”• In 1861 he stated that, “The foremost superiority of a 
cntic is to recognize the advent of a power, the dawning of a Genius 
Though he admired Tame’s method, Sainte-Beuve believed that 

somethmg still eludes him, the most vital part of man eludes him, 
which IS the reason why out of twenty men, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, apparently subject to almost the same intrinsic or ex- 
ternal conditions, not one resembles the other, and there is one 
among them all who excels through originality t’ 

Harper, op. at , p 1 18 

>William Frederic Giese, Samte-Bemie, A literary Portrait (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, no. 31, 1931}, p S15 
'Preface to Let Oruatales. >Chateatibtuuui et son groups liltfraire, I, 367. 

iHeview of Taine’s History of English Literature, Houveaux lundis, VIII 
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In Sainte-Bruve’s “temple of taste” there is room for all sorts of 
literary artists — for anyone “who has enriched the human mind.”“ 
Furthermore, 

Sainte-Beuve says that m wntmg on a given author he, as it were, 
pays him a visit, is his guest, and observes all the courtesies and 
amenities that this relation implies The author entertains his 
critic chtz lut The resultant criticism is conversable, sympa- 
thetic, generously open to impressions — it is the criticism of com- 
prehension [as opposed to the criticism of judgment, of a Boileau 
or a Johnson]. 

Sainte-Beuve’s literary criticism was admired by such literary minds 
as Goethe, Matthew Arnold, and the late Irving Babbitt, but his influ- 
ence has perhaps been greater among the “psychographers”** than the 
literary critics themselves In fact, Sainte-Beuve was the first “psy- 
cographer,” a “naturalist of souls ” 
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A LITERARY TRADITION (yeUctionsY 
1858 

. . I, that am a critic, may be allowed to invoke the example 
of the greatest of critics, Goethe — him of whom we may say that 
he is not only tradition but that he is all traditions united. Which, 
from a literary point of view, predominates in him? The classical 
element In him I can see the Greek temple even on the shores 
of Tauris He wrote Werther, but it is Werther written by one who 
carries his Homer into the fields, and who will find him again 
even when his hero has lost him It is thus that he has preserved 
his lordly serenity; no one dwells in the clouds less th^ he; he 
enlarges Parnassus, he makes stages in it, he peoples it at every 
station, at every summit, at every angle of its rocks; he makes 
It like, perhaps even too like, that pinnacled rather than rounded 
hill, Montserrat in Catalonia, but he does not destroy it. Without 
that taste for Greece which chastens and tethers his universal 
indifference, or, if you prefer, his universal curiosity, Goethe 
might have lost himself in the indefinite, the indeterminate. 
So many summits are familiar to him, that if Olympus were not 
his summit by predilection, where would he go? or rather, where 
would he not go? he, the most openminded of men, and the 
most advanced in the direction of the East? His transformations, 
his pilgrimages in the pursuit of the various forms of beauty, 
would have had no end, but he ctime back, he settled down, he 
knew the point of view from which to contemplate the universe 
that it might appear in its most beautiful light. As for himself, 
whenever we wish to form an image of the critical spirit at 
its highest pitch of intelligence and of considered understanding, 
we figure him to ourselves as an attentive and watchful spectator, 

*A lecture delivered at the opening of the session of the &ole Normate, April 13, 
1858, given, as the author tells us, to illustrate the difference between the duties 
of a professor and those of a cntic The business of the latter is to discover new talent; 
that of the former, to maintain a good tradition of taste (Translator’s note.) 

The translation is by A J Butler. 
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curious from afar off, on the lookout for every discovery, for 
all that goes by, for every S2iil on the horizon — but from the 
heights of his Sunium. 

He n was, the author of Wather and of Fausl, one who knew 
what he was talking about, who so justly said. “By classic I 
understand sound, and by romantic sickly ’’ But as the classic, 
and even the romantic, form part of tradition, if we are to 
consider it in its entire series, and in the full extent of the past, 
I must pause at this saying of Goethe’s, and I should like, in 
your presence to try to explain it to myself. Well, then, the 
classic, in its most general character and in its widest definition, 
comprises all literatures in a healthy and happily flourishing 
condition, literatures m full accord and in harmony with their 
period, with their social surroundings, with the principles and 
powers which direct society, satisfied with themselves Let us 
be quite clear, I mean satisfied to belong to their nation, to 
their age, to the government under which they come to birth 
and flourish (joy of intellect, it has been said, is the mark of 
strength of intellect, that is no less true for literatures than for 
individuals), those literatures which are and feel themselves 
to be at home, in their proper road, not out of their proper 
class, not agitating, not having for their principle discomfort, 
which has never been a principle of beauty I am not the person 
to speak evil of romantic literatures, I keep within the terms of 
Goethe and of historical explanation. People are not born when 
they wish to be, they cannot choose their moment for hatching 
out, they cannot, especially in youth, avoid the general currents 
which are passing in the air, and which blow dryness or moisture, 
fever or health, and there are similar currents foi the soul. 
That feeling of fundamental contentment, in which there is, 
before all things, hope, into which discouragement does not 
enter, where you may say that there is a period before you which 
will outlast you, which is stronger than you, a period which will 
protect and judge, where you have a fine field for a career, for 
an honorable and glorious development in the full light of day — 
that is what gives the first foundation upon which afterwards 
arise, like palaces and temples in regular order, harmoniously 
constructed and regular works. 

When you live in a perpetual instability of public affairs, 
when you see society change often before your eyes, you are 
tempted to disbelieve in literary immortality, and consequently 
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to grant yourself every license. Now it falls to nobody’s lot to 
give himself this feeling of security and of a steady and durable 
period, one must breathe it in with the air in the hours of youth. 
Romantic literatures, which are above all things matters of 
sudden assault and of adventure, have their merits, their exploits, 
their brilliantly played parts, but outside of established rules. 
They perch themselves astride of two or three periods, never 
getting fairly into the saddle on a single one, uneasy, inquiring, 
eccentric by nature, either much in advance or much in arrear, 
in other respects willful and wandering 

Classical literature never eomplains, never groans, never 
feels ennui Sometimes, in company with sorrow, and by way of 
sorrow, one may outstrip it, but beauty is more tranquil. 

The classic, I repeat, possesses among its other character- 
istics that of loving its own country, its own times, of seeing 
nothing more desirable or more beautiful It is legitimately 
for and of these. Its motto should be ‘‘Activity with tranquil- 
lity.” That is true ot the age of Pericles, of the age of Augustus, 
no less than of the reign of Louis XIV. Let us hear the great 
poets and the orators of those periods speak under their fair sky, 
as It were under their dome of blue, their hymns of praise still 
resound in our ears they carried the art of applause very far. 
Romanticism, like Hamlet, has homesickness, it seeks for what 
it has not, seeks it even beyond the clouds, it dreams, it sees in 
visions. In the nineteenth century it adores the Middle Ages, 
in the eighteenth, it was already revolutionary with Rousseau. 
In Goethe’s sense of the word, there are romanticists of various 
times. Chrysostom’s young friend Stagirius, or Augustine in 
his youth, were of this kind, Renes* before their time; sick men, 
but they were sick men who might be healed, and Christianity 
healed them by exorcising the demon. Hamlet, Werther, 
Childe Harold, the true Renes, are sick men of the kind who 
sing and suffer, who enjoy their malady — ^romantics more or 
less in a dilettante way; &ey arc sick for sickness’ sake 

Oh! if one day in our fair fatherland, in our capital which 
grovra daily in magnificence, which is for us so fine a represent- 
ative of the country, we felt ourselves happy, honestly happy 
of belonging to it; tf, above all, young souls, touched by a kind 
of inspiration, caught by that praiseworthy and salutary content- 
ment which does not engender a childish pride but only adds 
The lentimental hero of Chateaubnand’s novel by the game name. 
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emulation to life, could feel themselves happy to live in an age, 
under a social system, which allows or favors all the finer develop- 
ments of humanity; if they would not from the outset put them- 
selves in an attitude of revolt, of opposition or fault-finding, 
of bitterness, of regrets or of hopes too late or premature; if 
they would consent to spread out and to direct all their powers 
in the wide field open before them, then the balance would be 
restored between talent and its surroundmgs, between men of 
parts and the social system, we should find ourselves again in 
unison, strife and moral sickness would cease, and literature 
would again of itself become classical, both in grandeur of line 
and in what is essential, its fundamental basis. It is not that 
people would have more talent or more knowledge, but more 
order, more harmony, more proportion, a noble aim, and 
simpler means and more courage to arrive at it; we should per- 
haps begin again to have works that would last. 

It IS here no mission, no claim of ours to produce such; we 
have above all to pre.serve them. What is the best and surest 
manner of maintaining tradition’ In the first place it is to 
possess It complete, not to concentrate and crowd it upon cer- 
tain points too close together, not to exaggerate it here and 
overlook it there. There is no need to tell you these things, 
since the models are familiar and present to you, from the first 
beginnings, and in different literatures, and your minds are 
furnished with true standards of comparison in every kind. 
Others have set up the pillars on the foundation of yourselves, 
you have the patterns of true beauty. He who can see Plato, 
Sophocles, Demosthenes, face to face, is under no temptation to 
grant too much, even to the most illustrious of the moderns. 
That IS the weak point of those who only possess one language 
and one literature Frederick the Great granted everything to 
Voltaire, even to Voltaire as a poet, and adjudged to him all the 
crowns, merely because he had no sufficient standard of compari- 
son. Through overnarrowing of tradition, through making it 
too cut and dried, many of those who at the beginning of this 
century claimed the exclusive title of classics were, in the strife of 
that time, those who could least do so 

As each age renews itself, portions of recent tradition which 
are believed well based crumble into ruin after a certain fashion, 
and the only result is that the indestructible marble rock appears 
all the more in its true solidity. 
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In order to maintain tradition, it is not always sufficient to 
attach it firmly to its most lofty and most august monuments; it 
is necessary to verify it and to check it incessantly at the points 
nearest to us, even to rejuvenate it, and to keep it m perpetual 
relation with what is living Here we touch a somewhat delicate 
question. It is no business of mine to introduce into the cur- 
riculum too recent names, to go out of my way to judge the works 
of the present day, to confuse functions and parts. A professor 
is not a critic. The critic, if he does his duty (and where are 
such critics at the present day'*) is a sentinel always awake, 
always on the lookout; but he does not only cry “Who goes 
there'*” he gives help, far from resemblmg a pirate, or delighting 
in shipwrecks, he sometimes, like the coasting pilot, goes to the 
help of those whom the tempest overtakes as they enter or leave 
port The professor’s obligations are smaller, or, I should say, 
different. He is bound to more reserve and more dignity. He 
must not go far from the sacred places which it is his peirt to 
show and to tend. Still, he cannot entirely escape all knowledge 
of novelties, of arrivals and approaches, announced with all 
pomp, of sails which are signaled from time to time on the 
horizon as those of invincible armadas He must know them, at 
least the chief of them He must have his opinion. In a word, 
he must keep his eye on the neighboring shore, and never go to 
sleep. 

To go to sleep on tradition is a danger with which we are little 
threatened. We are no longer in the days when, if you were born 
in a capital, you never left it We have seen classics who have 
grown feeble in the second generation, who have become seden- 
tary and homekeeping They have acted like the son of Charles 
V, of all emperors the most traveled, that Philip II who never 
stirred from his Escurial. Nobody nowadays has any right to 
rest so quiet, even in the best established admirations. One thing 
or another is consttmtly moving as we watch it, and there open, 
as m our old cities, long, new vistas which change the most 
familiar views. Instruction is bound, whether it will or not, to 
take fresh bearings, to reconsider in these things. There are 
ways also in which it can renew itself, in which it can modify 
the manner in which it does service to taste, and defends tradi- 
tion. I will take our seventeenth century, for example. 

Criticism and erudition are guided by the historical spirit, 
have devoted themselves for some years past to a great work 
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which has its value, and the importance and undoubted utility 
of which I should be far from depreciating. There has come a 
taste for original sources. People have wished to make a 
closer acquaintance with everything by the aid of papers and 
documents at first hand, and, as far as possible, unpub- 
lished. . . . 

Their papiers have been examined, their autograph letters, 
the first editions of their works, the evidence of their surround- 
ings, the journals of the secretaries who knew them best, and in 
this way notions have been formed of them somewhat different 
and certainly more precise than could be obtained from the 
mere reading of their published works. . . . 

Not a day passes without someone announcing a discovery; 
everyone wishes to make it his own, everyone boasts of it, and 
puffs his wares unchecked. Disproportionate importance and 
literary value are attributed to works hitherto unknown. People 
are proud of “finds,” merely curious (when they are that), 
which cost no thought, no effort of the mind, but merely the 
trouble of going and picking them up One would say that the 
era of the scholiasts and commentators was reopening and 
beginning anew; a man gets no less honor and consideration for 
this, nay, more, than if he had attempted a fine novel, a fine 
poem, or tried the ways of true invention, the lofty roads of 
thought. . 

Let us maintain the degrees of art, the stages of intelligence. 
Let us encourage all industrious research, but let us in every- 
thing leave the master’s place to talent, to careful thought, to 
judgment, to reason, to taste. . . . 

The best way not only of appreciating but of getting others 
to appreciate fine works is to have no pr^ilection, to give one’s 
self full liberty every time one reads them or speaiks them, to 
forget, if possible, that one has possessed them for a long time, 
and to begin upon them again as if one had only today made 
their acquaintance. Thus, steeped again in its source, one’s 
opinion, even if it may sometimes remain inferior to what one 
had previously formed, at any rate recovers life and freshness. 
The man of taste, even though he be not destined to teach and 
have his full leisure, ought for his own sake, it seems to me, to 
return every four or five years upon the best of his old admira- 
tions, to verify them, to put them to the question again as 
though they were new — that is to say, to reawaken and refresh 
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them even at the risk of seeing them now and then somewhat 
deranged; the important point is that they should be living. . . , 
I have often remarked that when two good intellects pass 
totally different judgments on the same author we may ssdely 
wager that it is because they are not, in fact, fixing their thoughts 
for the moment on the same object, on the same works of the 
author in question, on the same passages of his works; that it is 
because they have not the whole of him before their eyes, that 
they are not for the moment taking him in entirely. A closer 
attention, a wider knowledge, will bring together differing judg- 
ments and restore them to harmony But even in the regular 
graduated circle of lawful admiration a certain latitude must be 
allowed to the diversity of tastes, minds, and ages. , . . 



HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 

(1828-1893) 
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Taine’s theory concerning the relationship between the writer and 
his environment may profitably be used to examine his own life and 
writings Bom and educated during the anti-romantic reaction in 
France (1820-1850), during the period of Comtean positivism m science 
and the beginnings of a materialistic psychology, it is hardly surpnsmg 
that Tame should have become a sociological historian of letters and 
a forerunner of naturalism 

The troubled times in which he Uved gave Taine a varied experience 
in both life and letters After servmg for a short while as professor at 
Toulon, then at Nevers, he was removed in 1852 by politicians He 
took his doctor’s degree in 1853, after writing two dissertations, De 
persoms Platomas and an essay on La Fontaine’s fables. In 1855 his 
essay on Livy was crowned by the French Academy. In 1864 he be- 
came professor of the history of art and aesthetics at the £cole des 
Beaux Arts, but was again removed by politicians. Meanwhile he had 
published his great work, Histone de la litterature anglatse (1864), which 
he had hoped would effect his election to the French Academy, but 
he had so many bitter enemies that he was not elected until 1878. 

By the middle of the nmeteenth century it was obvious that the 
great ambitions of the French Revolutionists had failed of achievement. 
Tame decided that only parties and personalities, not political conduct, 
had changed Human nature appalled him His consequent pessimism,^ 
positivism, and “hard-boiled” realism remmd us of the American 
writers of the post- World-War generation, and the mtellectual temper 
of the times was probably somewhat similar, for Tame’s followers were 
such men as Zola, Bourget, and Maupassant, who in turn profoundly 
influenced Frank Norris, Hamlin Garland, Theodore Dreiser, and 
other “realists” in America. 

And just as Zola was trying to find a “scientific” way to write novels, 
so Tame was trymg in the spirit of science to explain each writer in 
terms of his heredity and environment Literature, he decided, was like 
fossils imprmted by a once-livmg organum in sand before it had 
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hardened into stone. Like the geologist and the biologist, the literary 
historian and critic should collect his artifacts and then try to recon- 
struct tuid understand the past age. Consequently, he was not inter- 
ested in permanent artistic values and moral standards; in fact, they 
had no meaning to him except as specimens of their age, race, and 
environment. 

Taine has been accused of not following his own theory, but few 
critical theories of the nineteenth century have had a deeper and more 
lasting influence on twentieth-century literature and criticism than 
Table’s, as expressed m his famous Introduction to his History oj English 
IxtereUure 
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[RACE, SURROUNDINGS, AND EPOCH]‘ 

1864 

History has been transformed, within a hundred years in 
Germany, within sixty years m France, and that by the study of 
their literatures. 

It was perceived that a literary work is not a mere individual 
play of imagination, the isolated caprice of an excited brain, 
but a transcript of contemporary manners, a manifestation of a 
certain kind of mind. It was concluded that we might recover, 
from the monuments of literature, a knowledge of the manner in 
which men thought and felt centuries ago The attempt was 
made, and it succeeded 

Pondering on these modes of feeling and thought, men decided 
that they were facts of the highest kind They saw that these facts 
bore reference to the most important occurrences, that they 
explained and were explained by them, that it was necessary 
thenceforth to give them a rank, and a most important rank, in 
history. This rank they have received, and from that moment 
history has undergone a complete change: in its subject matter, 
its system, its machinery, the appreciation of laws and of causes. 
It is this change, such as it is and must be, that we shall here 
endeavor to exhibit. 


I 

What is your first remark on turning over the great, stiff 
leaves of a folio, the yellow sheets of a manuscript — a poem, a 
code of laws, a confession of faidi? This, you say, did not come 
into existence all alone It is but a mold, like a fossil shell, 

‘Extraett from Taine’i Introduction to hu History oj English Literature (1864), 
traniUted by H van Laun (Edinburgh, 1873). 
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an imprint, like one of those ^apes embossed in stone by an 
animal which lived and perished. Under the shell there was an 
animal, and behind the document there was a man. Why do 
you study the shell, except to bring before you the animal? So 
you study the document only to know the man. The shell and 
the document are lifeless wrecks, valuable only as a clue to the 
entire and living existence. We must get hold of this existence, 
endeavor to re-create it. It is a mistake to study the document 
as if it were isolated This were to treat things like a simple 
scholar, to fall into the error of the bibliomamac Neither 
mythology nor languages exist in themselves; but only men, 
who arrange words and imagery accordir^ to the necessities 
of their organs and the original brat of their intellects A dogma 
is nothing in itself; look at the people who have made it — a 
portrait, for instance, of the sixteenth century, say the stern 
powerful face of an English archbishop or martyr. Nothing 
exists except through some individual man; it is this individual 
with whom we must become acquainted. When we have 
established the parentage of dogmas, or the classifickion of 
poems, or the progress of constitutions, or the transformation 
of idioms, we have only cleared the soil: genuine history is 
brought into existence only when the historian begins to unravel, 
across the lapse of time, the living man, toiling, impassioned, 
entrenched in his customs, with his voice and features, his 
gestures and his dress, distinct and complete as he from whom 
we have just parted in the street. Let us endeavor, then, to 
annihilate 2is far as possible this great interval of time, which 
prevents us from seeing man with our eyes, with the eyes of 
our head. . . . Let us make the past present; in order to judge 
of a thing, it must be before us; there is no experience m respect 
of what is absent. Doubtless this reconstruction is always incom- 
plete; It can produce only incomplete judgments; but that we 
cannot help. It is better to have an imperfect knowledge than 
none at all; and there is no other means acquainting ourselves 
approximately with the events of other days, than to see approxi- 
mately the men of other days. 

This is the first step in history; it wee made in Europe at the 
revival of imagination, toward the close of the last century, by 
Lessing and Walter Scott; a little later in France, by Chateau- 
briand, Augustin Thierry, Michelet, and others. And now for 
the second step. 
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II 

When you consider with your eyes the visible man, what do 
you look for? The man invisible. The words which enter your 
ears, the gestures, the motions of his head, the clothes he wears, 
visible acts and deeds of every kind, are expressions merely; 
somewhat is revealed beneath them, and that is a soul. An inner 
man i& concealed beneath the outer man; the second does but 
reveal the first. You look at his house, furniture, dress; and that 
in order to discover m them the marks of his habits and tastes, 
the degree of his refinement or rusticity, his extravagance or 
his economy, his stupidity or his acuteness. You listen to his 
conversation, and you note the inflections of his voice, the 
changes in his attitudes; and that in order to judge of his vivacity, 
his self-forgetfulness or his gaiety, his energy or his constraint. 
You consider his writings, his artistic productions, his busmess 
transactions or political ventures; and that in order to measure 
the scope and limits of his intelligence, his inventiveness, his 
coolness, to find out the order, the character, the general force 
of his ideas, the mode in which he thinks and resolves. All these 
externals are but avenues converging towards a center; you 
enter them simply in order to reach that center; and that center 
is the genuine man, I mean that mass of faculties and feelings 
which are the inner man. We have reached a new world, which 
IS infinite, because every action which we see involves an infinite 
association of reasonings, emotions, sensations new and old, 
which have served to brmg it to light, and which, like great 
rocks deep-seated in the ground, find in it their end and their 
level. This underworld is a new subject matter, proper to the 
historian. If his critical education is sufficient, he can lay bare, 
under every detail of architecture, every stroke in a picture, 
every phrase in a writing, the special sensation whence detail, 
stroke, or phrase had issue; he is present at the drama which 
was enacted in the soul of artist or writer; the choice of a word, 
the brevity or length of a sentence, the nature of a metaphor, 
the accent of a verse, the development of an argument — every- 
thing is a symbol to him; while his eyes read the text, his soul 
and mind pursue the contmuous development and the ever- 
changing succession of the emotions and conceptions out of 
which the text has sprung: in short, he works out its psy- 
chology . . . 

This is the second step; we are in a fair way to its completion. 
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It is the fit work of the contemporary critic. No one has done it 
so jusdy and grandly as Sainte-Beuve: in this respect we are 
all his pupils; his method has revolutionized, in our days, in 
books, and even in newspapers, every kind of literary, of philo- 
sophical and rell^ous criticism. From it we must set out in 
order to begin the further development. I have more than once 
endeavored to indicate this development; there is here, in my 
mind, a new path open to history, and I will try to describe it 
more in detail. 


Ill 

When you have observed and noted in man one, two, three, 
then a multitude of sensations, does this suffice, or does your 
knowledge appear complete? Is psychology only a series of 
observations? No; here as elsewhere we must search out the 
causes after we have collected the facts. No matter if the facts 
be physical or moral, they all have their causes; there is a cause 
for ambition, for courage, for truth, as there is for digestion, 
for muscular movement, for animal heat. Vice and virtue are 
products, like vitriol and sugar; and every complex phenomenon 
arises from other more simple phenomena on which it hangs. 
Let us then seek the simple phenomena for moral qualities; 
as we seek them for physical qualities; and let us take the first 
fact that presents itself: for example, religious music, that of a 
Protestant church. There is an iimer cause which has turned 
the spirit of the faithful toward these grave and monotonous 
melodies, a cause broader than its effect; I mean the general 
idea of the true, external worship which man owes to God. 
It is this which has modeled the architecture of Protestant 
places of worship, thrown down the statues, removed the 
pictures, destroy^ the ornaments, curt^dled the ceremonies, 
shut up the worshipers in high pews which prevent them from 
seeing anything, and regulated the thousand details of decora- 
tion, posture, and general externals. This again comes from 
another more general cause, the idea of human conduct in all 
its comprehensiveness, internal and external, prayers, actions, 
duties of every kind which man owes to God; it is this which has 
enthroned the doctrine of grace, lowered the status of the clergy, 
transformed the sacraments, suppressed various practices, and 
changed religion from a discipline to a morality. This second 
idea in its turn depends upon a third still more general, that 
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of moral perfection, such as is met with in the perfect God, 
the unerring judge, the stem watcher of souls, before whom 
every soul is sinful, worthy of punishment, mcapable of virtue 
or salvation, except by the power of conscience which He calls 
forth, and the renewal of heart which He produces. That is the 
master idea, which consists m erecting duty into an absolute 
king of human life, and in prostrating all ideal models before 
a moral model. Here we track the root of man; for to explain 
this conception it is necessary to consider the race itself. . . . 

IV 

There is, then, a system m human sentiments and ideas; 
and this system has for its motive power certain general traits, 
certain characteristics of the intellect and the heart common to 
men of one race, age, or country. As in mineralogy the crystals, 
however diverse, spring from certain simple physical forms, so 
in history, civilizations, however diverse, are derived from 
certain simple spiritual forms. The former are explained by a primi- 
tive geometrical element, as the latter are by a primitive psycho- 
logical element. In order to master the classification of minera- 
logical systems, we must first consider a regular and general solid, 
its sides and angles, and observe in this the numberless trans- 
formations of which It IS capable So, if you would realize the 
system of historical varieties, consider first a human'soul gener- 
ally, with Its two or three fundamental faculties, and in this 
compendium you will perceive the principal forms which it 
can present. After all, this kind of ideal picture, geometrical 
as well as psychological, is not very complex, and we speedily 
see the limits of the outline in which civilizations, like crystals, 
are constrained to exist. 

What IS really the mental structure of man? Images or repre- 
sentations of things which float within him, exist for a time, 
are effaced, and return again after he has been looking upon a 
tree, an animal, any visible object. This is the subject matter, 
the development whereof is double, either speculative or practical, 
accordmg as the representations resolve themselves into a general 
conception or an active resolution. Here we have the whole of man 
in an abridgment; and in this limited circle human diversities 
meet, sometimes in the womb of the primordial matter, some- 
times in the twofold primordial development. However minute 
in their elements, they are enormous in the aggregate, and the 
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least alteration in the factors produces vast alteration in the 
result. According as the representation is clear and as it were 
punched out or confused and faintly defined, according as it 
embraces a great or small number of the characteristics of the 
object, according as it is violent and accompanied by impulses 
or quiet and surrounded by calm, all the operations and proc- 
esses of the human machine are transformed. So, again, ac- 
cording as the ulterior development of the representation 
varies, the whole human development varies. If the general 
conception m which it results is a mere dry notation (in Chinese 
fashion), language becomes a sort of algebra, religion and 
poetry dwindle, philosophy is reduced to a kind of moral and 
practical common sense, science to a coUection of utilitarian 
formulas, classifications, mnemonics, and the whole intellect 
takes a positive bent. If, on the contrary, the general representa- 
tion in which the conception results is a poetical and figurative 
creation, a living symbol, as among the Aryan races, language 
becomes a sort of delicately shaded and colored epic poem, 
in which every word is a person, poetry and religion assume a 
magnificent and inexhaustible grandeur, metaphysics are 
widely and subtly developed without regard to positive applica- 
tions; the whole intellect, in spite of the inevitable deviations 
and shortcomings of its effort, is smitten with the beautiful and 
the sublime and conceives an ideal capable by its nobleness and 
Its harmony of rallying round it the tenderness and enthusiasm 
of the human race. If, again, the general conception in which 
the representation results is poetical but not graduated, if man 
arrives at it not by an uninterrupted gradation, but by a quick 
intuition, if the original operation is not a regular development, 
but a violent explosion — then, as with the Semitic races, meta- 
physics are absent, religion conceives God only as a king solitary 
and devouring, science cannot grow, the intellect is too rigid 
and unbending to reproduce the delicate operations of nature, 
poetry can give birth only to vehement and grandiose exclama- 
tions, language cannot unfold the web of argument and of elo- 
quence, man is reduced to a lyric enthusiasm, an unchecked 
passion, a fanatical and limited action. In this interval between 
the particular representation and the universal conception are 
found the germs of the greatest human differences. Some races, 
as the classical, pass from the first to the second by a graduated 
sesde of ideas, regularly arranged, and general by degrees; 
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others, as the Germanic, traverse the same ground by leaps, 
without uniformity, after vague and prolonged groping Some, 
like the Romans and English, halt at the first steps; others, like 
the Hindoos and Germans, mount to the last. . . . 

V 

Three diiferent sources contribute to produce this elementary 
moral state — race, surroundings, and epoch What we call 
the race are the innate and hereditary dispositions which man 
brings with him into the world and which, as a rule, are united 
with the marked differences in the temperament and structure of 
the body They vary with various peoples. There is a natural 
variety of men, as of oxen and horses, some brave and mtelli- 
gent, some timid and dependent, some capable of superior con- 
ceptions and creations, some reduced to rudimentary ideas and 
inventions, some more specially fitted to special works, and 
gifted more richly with particular instincts, as we meet with 
species of dogs better favored than others — these for coursing, 
those for fighting, those for hunting, these again for house dogs 
or shepherds’ dogs We have here a distinct force — so distinct 
that amidst the vast deviations which the other two motive 
forces produce m him, one can recognize it still, and a race, like 
the old Aryans, scattered from the Ganges as far as the Hebrides, 
settled in every clime, and every stage of civilization, trans- 
formed by thirty centuries of revolutions, nevertheless manifests 
in its languages, religions, literatures, philosophies, the commu- 
nity of blood and of intellect which to this day binds its off- 
shoots together Different as they are, their parentage is not 
obliterated; barbarism, culture and grafting, differences of sky 
and soil, fortunes good and bad, have labored m vam the great 
marks of the original model have remained, and we find again 
the two or three principal lineaments of the primitive stamp 
underneath the secondary imprints which time has laid upon 
them. There is nothing astonishing in this extraordinary tenac- 
ity. Although the vastness of the distance lets us but half per- 
ceive — and by a doubtful light — the origin of species,* the events 
of history sufficiently illumine the events anterior to history, to 
explain the almost immovable steadfastness of the primordial 
marks. When we meet with them, fifteen, twenty, thirty cen- 
turies before our era, in an Aryan, an Egyptian, a Chinese, they 
Darwin, Tht Ongin oj Sptcies, Prosper Lucas, De Vhirlditi 
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represent the woik of a great many ages, perhaps of several 
myriads of centuries. For as soon as an animal begins to exist, 
it has to reconcile itself with its surroundings; it breathes and 
renews itself, is differently affected according to the variations 
in air, food, temperature Different climate and situation bring 
it various needs and, consequendy, a different course of activity; 
and this, again, a different set of habits; and still again, a different 
set of aptitudes and instincts Man, forced to accommodate 
himself to circumstances, contracts a temperament and a 
character corresponding to them, and his character, like his 
temperament, is so much more stable, as the external impres- 
sion is made upon him by more numerous repetitions, and is 
transmitted to his progeny by a more ancient descent. So that 
at any moment we mav consider the character of a people as an 
abridgment of all its preceding actions and sensations; that is, 
as a quantity and as a weight, not infinite,* since everything in 
nature is finite, but disproportioned to the rest, and almost 
impossible to lift, since every moment of an almost infinite 
past has contnbuted to increase it, and because, in order to 
raise the scale, one must place in the opposite scale a still greater 
number of actions and sensations Such is the first and richest 
source of these master faculties from which historical events 
take their rise ; and one sees at the outset that, if it be powerful, 
it IS because this is no simple spring but a kind of Izdce, a deep 
reservoir wherein other springs have, for a multitude of cen- 
turies, discharged their several streams. 

Having thus outlined the interior structure of a race, we must 
consider the surround mgs in which it exists. For man is not 
alone in the world, nature surrounds him, and his fellow men 
surround him; accidental and secondary tendencies overlay 
his primitive tendencies, and physical or social circumstances 
disturb or confirm the character committed to their charge. 
Sometimes the climate has had its effect. Though we can follow 
but obscurely the Aryan peoples from their common fatherland 
to their final settlements, we can yet assert that the profound 
differences which are manifest between the Glerman races on 
the one side, and the Greek and Latin on the other, anse for the 
most part from the difference between the countries in which 
they are settled some in cold moist lands, deep in rugged 
marshy forests or on the shores of a wild ocean, beset by mdan- 
*Sjxjaozai Pt. iv, axiom. 
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choly or violent sensations, prone to drunkenness and gluttony, 
bent on a lighting, blood-spillmg life; others, again, within the 
loveliest landscapes, on a bright and pleasant seacoast, enticed 
to navigation and commerce, exempt from gross cravings of the 
stomach, inclined from the beginning to social ways, to a settled 
organization of the state, to feelings and dispositions such as 
develop the art of oratory, the talent for enjoyment, the inven- 
tions of science, letters, arts. . . . These are the most effica- 
cious of the visible causes which mold the primitive man: they 
are to nations what education, career, condition, abode, are to 
individuals; and they seem to comprehend everything, since 
they comprehend all external powers which mold human 
matter, and by which the external acts on the internal. 

There is yet a third rank of causes; for, with the forces within 
and without, there is the work which they have already pro- 
duced together, and this work itself contributes to produce that 
which follows. Beside the permanent impulse and the given 
surroundings, there is the acquired momentum. When the 
national character and surrounding circumstances operate, it is 
not upon a tabula rasa, but on a ground on which marks are 
already impressed. According as one takes the ground at one 
moment or another, the imprint is different; and this is the 
cause that the total effect is different Consider, for instance, 
two epochs of a literature or art — French tragedy under Cor- 
neille and under Voltaire, the Greek drama under Aeschylus 
and under Euripides, Italian painting under da Vinci and 
under Guido. Truly, at either of these two extreme points the 
general idea has not changed, it is always the same human 
type which is its subject of representation or painting; the mold 
of verse, the structure of the drama, the form of body has en- 
dured. . . . Thus it is with a people as with a plant; the same 
sap, under the seune temperature, and in the same soil, produces, 
at different steps of its progressive development, different forma- 
tions, buds, flowers, fruits, seed-vessels, in such a manner that 
the one which follows must always be preceded by the former, 
and must spring up from its death And if now you consider no 
longer a brief epoch, as our own time, but one of those wide 
intervals which embrace one or more centuries, like the Middle 
Ages, or our last classic age, the conclusion will be similar. A 
certain dominant idea has had sway; men, for two, for five 
hundred years, have taken to themselves a certain ideed model 
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of man: in the Middle Ages, the knight and the monk; in our 
classic age, the courtier, the man who speaks well. This creative 
and universal idea is displayed over the whole field of action 
and thought, and, after covering the world with its involun- 
tarily systematic works, it has faded, it has died away, and lo, a 
new idea springs up, destined to a like domination, and as 
manifold creations. And here remember that the second depends 
in part upon the first, and that the first, uniting its effect with 
those of national genius and surrounding circumstances, imposes 
on each new creation its bent and direction. The great historical 
currents are formed after this law — the long dominations of one 
intellectual pattern, or a master idea, such as the period of 
spontaneous creations called the Renaissance, or the period 

oratorical models called the Classical Age, or the series of 
mystical systems called the Alexandrian and Christian eras, or 
the senes of mythological efllorescences which we meet with in 
the infancy of the German people, of the Indian, and the Greek. 
Here as elsewhere we have but a mechanical problem; the tottd 
effect is a result, depending entirely on the magnitude and 
direction of the producing causes The only difference which 
separates these moral problems from physical ones is that the 
magnitude and direction cannot be valued or computed in the 
first as in the second. . . So much we can say with confidence 

that the unknown creations towards which the current of the 
centuries conducts us will be raised up and regulated altogether 
by the three primordial forces; that if these forces could be 
measured and computed, we might deduce from them as from a 
formula the characteristics of future civilization; and that if, in 
spite of the evident crudeness of our notations, and the funda- 
mental inexactness of our measures, we try now to form some 
idea of our general destiny, it is upon an examination of these 
forces that we must base our prophecy. For, in enumo’ating 
them, we traverse the complete circle of the agencies; and when 
we have considered, race, surroundings, and epoch, which 
are the internal mainsprings, the external pressure, and the 
acquired momentum, we have exhausted not only the whole of the 
actual causes, but also the whole of the possible causes of motion. 

VI 

It remams for us to examine how these causes, when applied 
to a nation or an age, produce their results. As a spring, rising 
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from a height and flowing downwards spreads its streams accord- 
ing to the depth of the descent, stage after stage, until it reaches 
the lowest level of the soil, so the disposition of intellect or soul 
impressed on a people by race, circumstances, or epoch, spreads 
in different proportions and by regular descents, down the di- 
verse orders of facts which make up its civilization.^ If we arrange 
the map of a country, starting from the watershed, we find that 
below this common point the streams are divided into five or six 
principal basins, then each of these into several secondary basins, 
and so on, until the whole country with its thousand details is 
included in the ramifications of this network. So, if we arrange 
the psychological map of the events and sensations of a human 
civilization, we find first of all five or six well-defined provinces — 
religion, art, philosophy, the state, the family, the industries. . . . 
If now we examine and compare these diverse groups of facts, 
we find first of all that they are made up of parts, and that all 
have parts in common. Let us take first the three chief works 
of human intelligence — ^religion, art, philosophy. What is a 
philosophy but a conception of nature and its primordial causes, 
under the form of abstractions and formulas^ What is there at 
the bottom of a religion or of an art but a conception of this 
stime nature and of these same causes under form of symbols 
more or less precise, and personages more or less marked; with 
this difference, that in the first we believe that they exist, in the 
second we believe that they do not exist^ Let the reader consider 
a few of the great creations of the mtelligence in India, Scandi- 
navia, Persia, Rome, Greece, and he will see that, throughout, 
art IS a kind of philosophy made sensible, religion a poem taken 
for true, philosophy an art and a religion dried up, and reduced 
to simple ideas. There is therefore, at the core of each of these 
three groups, a common element, the conception of the world 
and its principles; and if they differ among themselves, it is be- 
cause each combines with the common, a distinct element now the 
power of abstraction, again the power to personify and to believe, 
and finally the power to personify and not to believe. 

VIII 

History now attempts, or rather is very near attempting, this 
method of research The question propounded nowadays is of 

*For this Kale of co-ordinate effects, consult Renan, Longues simhgues, chap, i; 
Mo mm se n , Comparison betiveen tiie Greek and Roman CioilizeitionSf 3 rd ed , 1, chap, n; 
TocqueviUe, Consiguances de la dimocralte en Amfngue, III. 
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this kind. Given a literature, philosophy, society, art, group of 
arts, what is the moral condition which produced it? what the 
conditions of race, epoch, circumstance, the most fitted to 
produce this moral condition? There is a distinct moral condi- 
tion for each of these formations, and for each of their branches; 
one for art m general, one for each kihd of art — ^for architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry; each has its special germ in 
the wide field of human psychology; each has its law, and it is by 
virtue of this law that we see it raised, by chance, as it seems, 
wholly alone, amid the miscamage of its neighbors, like painting 
in Flanders and Holland in the seventeenth century, poetry in 
England in the sixteenth, music m Germany in the eighteenth. 
At this moment, and in these countries, the conditions have been 
fulfilled for one art, not for others, and a single branch has 
budded in the general barrenness History must search nowa- 
days for these rules of human growth; with the special psychology 
of each special formation it must occupy itself; the finished 
picture of these characteristic conditions it must now labor to 
compose. No task is more delicate or more difficult, Montesquieu 
tried It, but in his time history was too new to adnut of his suc- 
cess, they had not yet even a suspicion of the road necessary to be 
traveled, and hardly now do we begin to catch sight of it. Just as 
in its elements astronomy is a mechanical and physiology a chem- 
ical problem, so history in its elements is a psychological problem. 
There is a particular system of inner impressions and operations 
which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, a painter, a man 
in a nomadic or social state, and of each the birth and growth, 
the energy, the connection of ideas and emotions are different: 
each has his moral history and his special structure, with some 
governing disposition and some dominant feature. To explain 
each, it would be necessary to write a chapter of psychological 
analysis, and barely yet has such a method been rudely sketched. 
One man alone, Stendhal, with a peculiar bent of mind and a 
strange education, has undertaken it, and to this day the majority 
of readers find his books paradoxical and obscure, his talent 
and his ideas were premature; his admirable divmations were 
not understood, any more than his profound sayings thrown out 
cursorily, or the astonishing precision of his system and of his 
logic. It was not perceived that, under the exterior of a con- 
versationalist and a man of the world, he explained the most 
complicated of esoteric mechanisms; that he leiid his finger on 
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the maimpru^; that he introduced into the history of the heart 
scientific processes, the art of notation, decomposition, deduc- 
tion; that he first marked the fundamental causes of nationality, 
climate, temperament; in short, that he treated sentiments as 
they should be treated — in the manner of the naturalist, and of 
the natural philosopher, who classifies and weighs forces. . . . 
In his writings, in Sainte-Beuve, in the German critics, the 
reader will see all the wealth that may be drawn from a literary 
work, when the work is rich, and pieople know how to interpret 
it, we find there the psychology of a soul, frequently of an age, 
now tind then of a race In this light, a great poem, a fine novel, 
the confessions of a superior man, are more instructive than a 
heap of historians with their histones. I would give fifty volumes 
of charters and a hundred volumes of state papers for the mem- 
oirs of Cellini, the epistles of St Paul, the table talk of Luther, 
or the comedies of Aristophanes. In this consists the importance 
of literary works they are instructive because they are beautiful; 
their utility grows with their perfection; and if they furnish 
documents it is because they arc monuments. The more a book 
brings sentiments into light, the more it is a work of literature; 
for the proper office of literature is to make sentiments visible. 
The more a book represents important sentiments, the higher is 
its place in literature; for it is by representing the mode of being 
of a whole nation and a whole age that a writer rallies round 
him the sympathies of an entire age and of an entire nation. 
That is why, amid the writings which set before our eyes the 
sentiments of preceding generations, a literature, and notably a 
grand literature, is incomparably the best. It resembles those 
admirable apparatuses of extraordinary sensibility by which 
physicians disentemgle tmd measure the most recondite and 
delicate changes of a body. Constitutions, religions, do not 
approach it in importance; the articles of a code of laws and of a 
creed only show us the spirit roughly and without delicacy. If 
there are any writings in which politics and dogma are full of 
life, it is in the eloquent discourses of the pulpit and the tribune, 
memoirs, unrestrained confessions; and all this belongs to litera- 
ture; so that, in addition to itself, it has all the advantage of 
other works. It is then chiefiy by the study of literatures that 
one may construct a moral history, and advance toward the 
knowledge of psychological laws, from which events spring. . . . 
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Matthew Arnold was the son of Dr Thomas Arnold, the famous 
headmaster of Rugby, and was educated at Winchester, Rugby, ^UId 
Balhol Ckillege, Oxford Though not a distinguished student, he won 
the Newdigate poetry prize and became a fellow of Oriel College. In 
1851 he was appointed inspector of schools, and, with a ten-year inter- 
ruption (1857-1867) while he was professor of poetry at Oxford, he 
continued in educational work until the year of his death (Two of these 
biographical facts are of special importance to Arnold’s luerary criti- 
cism his classical education and his lifelong connection with pedagogy, 
for the one led him to a classical philosophy of literature and the other 
undoubtedly influenced him to Ucl up this philosophy with his social, 
religpous, and educational doctnne^ 

Arnold laid the foundation of his critical theories in 1853 in the 
Preface to the second edition of his poems. Here he plamly reveals 1^ 
p redilection for Greek literature and classical standards (He thinks the 
subject is everything, the manner of treatment secondary, though the 
right subject will result in the “grand style,” and he tries to preserve 
the “wholesome regulative laws of poetry After he became professor 
of poetry at Oxford, and forsook poetry for criticism, Arnold elaborated 
.these ideas mto a doctrine strikingly similar in many ways to the “New 
Humanism” of the American critics, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More Like them, he beheved in moderation, restraint, and the standards 
of the greatest writers and thinkers of the past The personal and im- 
pressionistic judgment of the romantics was displeasing to himip One of 
his favorite phrases was that literature is “ a crit ici sm of lif e.” “ AVe h ave 
to turn to poetiy to interpret life for us. to console us. to s ustai n us ” 

As a classicist and hnmnniat. Arnnltl hrlipvpri in an absolute. His 
constant thesis was that cr iticism should search out ap ri prnpagatp thp 
b est that had been thought and said in the world , Those familiar 
phrases of his,vj^peated over and over again in his writings, show as 
nothing else could his faith in absolute s “see life steadily and see it 
whole,*’ cultivate “the complete man,” “a dismterested endeavor to 
learn and propagate the bMt.”jyHe defined culture (in Culture and 
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THE STUDY OF POETRY {selectionsY 
1880 

“Xhe future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where 
it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will 
find an ever su rer and surer stay . There is not a creed which is 
not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be 
questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten 
to dissolve Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in'' 
the supposed fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and 
now the fact is failing it. But f or poetry the idea is eve rything ; j 
the rest is a world of illusion , of divine ill usion . Poetry attaches 
its emotion to the idea; the idea is ttie fact . lihe strongest part 
of our religion today is its unconscious poetry.” * 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as 
uttering the thought which should, in my opinion, go with us 
and govern us in all our study of poetry. In the present work 
it is the course of one great contributory stream to the world- 
nver of poetry that we are invited to follow. We are here in- 
vited to trace the stream of English poetry. But whether we 
set ourselves, as here, to follow only one of the several streams 
that make the mighty river of poetry, or whether we seek to 
know them all, our governing thought should be the same We 
should conceive of poetry worthily, and more highly than it 
has been the custom to conceive of it. We should conceive of it 
as capable of higher uses, and called to higher destinies, than 
those which in general men have assigned to it hitherto. More 
and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry 
tn.interpr^t- life for us^ to console us, to sustain Without 
poetry, our science will appear incomplete, and most of what 
now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced 
by poetry. Science, I say, will appear incomplete without it. 
For finely and truly does Wordsworth call poetry “the i mpas- 
singfH pyprpssi on which is in the countenance of all science”; 
and what is a countenance without its expression? Again, 
Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry “the breath an d fine r 
spirit of all know ledge”, our religion, paradmg evidences such 
as those^on which the popular mind relies now; our philosophy, 

‘Arnold contributed this essay as a general introduction to T H Ward’s edition 
of English Poets (1880) It u famous for the doctnne of poetic '‘touchstones" as a 
guide to taste 

from Arnold’s Introduction to The Hundred Greatest Afen 
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pluming itself on its reasonings about causation and finite and 
infinite bemg; what are they but the shadows and dreams and 
false shows of knowledge^ The day will come when we shall 
wonder at ourselves for having trusted to them, for having 
taken them seriously; and the more we perceive their hollow- 
ness, the more we shall prize “the breath and finer spirit of 
knowledge” offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, we 
must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to 
be capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry of a 
high order of excellence. We must accu stom ourselves to a high 
s tandard a nd to a strict judgment. Sainte-Beuve relates that 
Napoleon one day said, when somebody was spoken of in his 
presence as a charlatan “Charlatan as much as you please, 
but where is there not charlatamsm?” — “Yes,” answers Sainte- 
Beuve, “in polit ics, in the art of governing mankind, that is 
perhaps tme B ut in th e or der of thought, in art, the glory, the 
eternal honor is that charlatanism shall find no entrance; 
herein lies theTnviolableness of that noble portion of man’s 
being.” It IS admirably said, and let us hold fast to it In 
p oetry, wh i ch is tho ught and art m one, it is the elorv. the 
ctern^ hohoc,. tliaL ch arlatanism shall find np entran ce; that 
tH^ noble sphere beJtep t inviolate and inviolab le. Charlatan- 
ism is for confusing or obliterating the distinctions between 
excellent and inferior, sound emd unsound or only half-sound, 
true and untrue or only half-true It is charlatanism, conscious 
or unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate these. And 
in poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unpermissible to con- 
fuse or obliterate them. For i n poetry the distinction betw een 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half-soun d, 
t rue and untrue~or only halt-true, is of paramount importa^ e. 
It IS of paramount importance because of the high destinies of 
poetry. In poetry, a s a criticism of life unde r the conditions 
fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth an d poet ic, 
beauty . the spirit of our race will find, we have said, as time 
goes on and as other helps fail, its consolation and stay. But 
the consolation and stay will be of power in proportion to the 
power of the criticism of life And the criticism of life will be 
of power in proportion as the poetry conveying it is excellent 
rather than inferior, sound rather than unsound or half-sound, 
true rather than untrue or half-true. 
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The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry will be 
found to have a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting 
us as no thing else can A clearer, deeper sense of the best in 
poetry, and of the strength 2uid joy to be drawn from it, is the 
most precious benefit which we can gather from a poetical col- ^ 
lection such as the present. And yet in the very nature and 
conduct of such a collection t here is inevitably something 
which tends to obscure in us the cnnsrinnsnesg nT~what~our 
be nefit ^o uld be and to distract us from the pursuit of it. We 
should therrfore steadily setit before our minds at the outset 
and should compel ourselves to revert constandy to the thought 
of It as we proceed. 

Yes, constantly in reading poetry, ^ sense for the bes t, the 
really excellent, and of the strengt h and |Qy.tO -be dra wn from 
It sh ould be present in o ur mmds and sho uld govern Qur esti- 
mate of what w e read But this real estimate, the only true one, 
is liable to b e sup erseded. if Lwe are not watchful, by t wo other 
kinds of estimate, the historic ratimate and the personal es ti- 
mate . both of which are fallacious. A poet or a poem may 
count to us historica lly, they may count to us on grounds per- 
s gnal to ourselves , and they may count to us really . They may 
count to us historically The cours e of develo^nent of a n^iota!a 
language, thought, and poetry is pro f oundly interesting : and 
by “regarding a poet’s work as a stage in this course of develo p- 
ment we may easily bring ourselves to make it of more im - 
portance as poetry than in itsplf u really is, we_may come to 
use a languag e of quite exaggerated praise in criticizing it: in 
short, to overrate it So arises m our poetic judgments the fal- 
lacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. Then, 
again, a poet or a poem may count to us on grounds personal 
to ourselves. C^r personal affinities, hkings, and circumstan ces^ 
have great power to sway our espmatc of this or that poet’s 
work and to make us attac h more importance to it as poetry 
than in itself it rfally fios^sesses, because to us it is, or has been, 
of high importance. Here also we overrate the object of our 
interest, and apply to it a language of praise which is quite 
exaggerated. And thus we get the source of a second fallacy in 
our poetic judgments — the fallacy caused by an estim ate 
which we may call pe rsonal . ^ 

Both fallacies are natural It is evident how naturally the 
study of the history and development of a poetry may incline 
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a man to pause over reputations and works once conspicuous 
but now obscure, and to quarrel with a careless public for skip- 
ping, in obedience to mere tradition and habit, from one famous 
name or work in its national poetry to another, ignorant of 
what it misses, and of the reason for keeping what it keeps, 
and of the whole process of growth in its poetry. The French 
have become diligent stude nts of their o wn early poetry , which 
they long neglected; the study makes many of them dissatisfied 
with their so-called classical poetry, the court tragedy of the 
seventeenth century, a poetry which Pellisson® long ago re- 
proached with Its want of the true poetic stamp, with its politesse 
sterile et rampante,* but which nevertheless has reigned in France 
as absolutely as if it had been the perfection of classical poetry 
indeed. The dissatisfaction is natural; yet a lively and accom- 
plished critic, M. Charles d’H6ricault, the editor of C16ment 
Marot,“ goes too far when he says that “the cloud of glory 
playing round a classic is a mist as dangerous to the future of a 
literature as it is intolerable for the purposes of history ” “It 
hinders,” he goes on, “it hinders us from seeing more than one 
single point, the culminating and exceptional point, the sum- 
mary, fictitious and arbitrary, of a thought and of a work. It 
substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts a statue where 
there was once a m 2 in, and, Riding froi^us all trace of the Labor, 
the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures, it_daims not study. 
but ven er ation , it docs not show us how the thing is done, it 
i mpose s upon us a model. Above for "the historian thi s 
c reatio n of- classic personages is madmi.ssible , for it withdraws 
the .poet from his t ime, from his proper life, it breaks historical 
relationships, it blinds criticism bv conventi onal Admiration, 
and renders the investigation of literary origins unacceptable. 
It gives us a human personage no longer, but a God seated 
immovable amidst His perfect work, like Jupiter on Olympus; 
and hardly will it be possible for the young student, to whom 
such work is exhibited at such a distance from him, to bclieveJ 
that it did not issue ready made from that divine head.” n 

All this IS brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead 
for a distinction. F.vprything Hpppn ds on the reality of a poe t’s 
classic c haracter. If he is a d ubiou s classic, let us sift him; if he 

•Paul FeUisson (1634-1693), poet of the time of Louis XIV •f* 

•“Barren and crmging civility ” 

•French poet (1467-1344), famous for his epigrams and familiar verse. 
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is a false classic, let us e xplode h im But if he is a ret d class ic, 
if Jus work belcmgs to the cl ass of the very hmt (for this is the 
true auid right meaning of the word classic, classical), thcQ the 
great thing fo r us is to feel and e nmy his work as deeply as ever] 
we ca n, and to appreciate the wid e difference between it and aly 
work whic h has nnt Jbigh character. This is what if 

salutary, this is what is formative, this is the great benefit toj 
be got from the study of poetry. Everything which interferes' 
with It, which hinders it, is injurious. True, we must readout 
classic with open eyes and not with eyes blinded with siip er- 
stition; we must perceive when his work comes short, when it 
drops out of the class of the very best, and we must rate it, in 
such cases, at its proper value But the use of this negative 
criticism is not in itself, it is entirely m its enabling us to have a 
clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excel- 
lent To trace the labor, the attempts, the weaknesses, the 
failures of a genuine clas.sic, to acquaint one’s self with his time 
and his life and his historical relationships, is mere literary 
dilettantism unless it has that clear sense and deeper enjoy- 
ment for Its end It may be said that the more we kno^about 
%_dassic t^ be tter we shal l enjov him: and, if we lived as long 
as Methuselah and had all of us heads of perfect clearness and 
wills of perfect steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is 
plausible in theory. But the case here is much the same as the 
case with the Greek and Latin studies of our schoolboys The 
elaborate philological groundwork which we require them to 
lay IS in theory an admirable preparation for appreciating the 
Greek and Latin authors worthily Thg' more thoroughly we 
lay.the groundwork, th e better we shall be a bl e, it may he s aid. 
to e njoy the authors True, if time were not so short, and 
s^oolbdys’ 'vvits not'So soon tired and their power of attention 
exhausted, only, as it is, the elaborate philological preparation 
goes on, but the authors are little known and less enjoyed. So 
with the investigator of “historic origins” in poetry. He ought 
to enjoy the true classic all the better for his investigations; he 
often is distracted from the enjoyment of the best, and with 
the less good he overbusies himself, and is prone to overrate 
it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost him. . . . 

' Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can there- 
fore do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind lines 
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and expressions of the great masters, and to apply them as a 
touchstone to other poetry. Of course we are not to require this 
other poetry to resemble them; it may be very dissimilar. But\ 
if we have any tact we sh all fi nd them , when we have lod ged I 
t hem well in o ur m inds. anJuifallibl£-touchstaneJatul£tS£ting 
t he p resence or absence of high poe ti c quality, and also th e 
d egre e of thi s quality, m all ot her poe t ry whi ch we ma y pl ace 
b raide them. Short passages, even single lines, will serve our 
turn quite sufficiently. Take the two lines which I have just 
quoted from Homer, the poet’s comment on Helen’s mention 
of her brothers;' — or take his 


*A S6iX<!), rl <r<^i S6tuv IliiXiil ivaien, 

6vr\T^, ifitis S’ i<rTdv Ayfipw r’ SSavkTw re. 

^ Iva Svarifvoi.ai fur’ SvSpkaa/ &\ye' ix'lTOv,'’ 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Pcleus, — or take finally his 

Kal ffi, yipov, t 6 irpiv pkv {neobopev SXfiiov elvai ‘ 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him Take 
that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolmo’s tremen- 
dous words — 

lo no ptangeva, si dentro impietrai 
Piar^evan elh . • 

take the lovely words of Beatrice to Vergil — 

lo son Jatta da Dio, sua mercl, tale, 

Che la vostra miseria non tni tange, 

Ne fiamma d'esto incendto non m’assale . . .*' 

take the simple, but perfect, single line — 

In la sua volontade i nostra pace}^ 

'“So said she, they long since m Earth’s soft arms were reposmg, 

There, in th^ own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon ” 

(lltatt, m, 343-344, translated by Dr Hawtrey This and the following five notes 
are Arnold’s ) 

’“Ah, unhappy pair, why gave we you to King Pcleus, to a mortal’ but ye are 
without old age, and immortal Was it that with men born to misery ye might 
have sorrow?” (/had, xvn, 443-445) 

•“Nay, and thou too, old man, in former days wast, as we hear, happy” {Iliad, 
»av, 543) , 

•“I wailed not, so of stone grew I withm, tfey wailed” {Inferno, xxxui, 39-40) 
““Of such sort hath God, thanked be His mercy, made me, that your misery 
toucheth me not, neither doth the flame of this fire-stnke me” {Infeme, n, 91-93). 
““In Hit will IS our peace” {Paradtm, m, 85). 
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Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth’s expos- 
tulation with sleep — 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge . . 

and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio — 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absenj thee fi-nm frli<-ily awh|lf^ 

jiAnd jn this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
/To tell my story . . 

Take of Milton that Miltonic passage — 

Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel, but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek . 

add two such lines as — 

And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome . . 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the loss 

which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world “ 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough 
even of . themSfilYCa to keep clear an d sou nd our l udgrnente 
abou t p oetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to con - 

~TKe specimens I have quoted d iffer widely fr om rae another, 
but they have in common this : t he possession of the very h igK~- 
est poe tica l qualit y. If we are thoroughly penetrated by their 
power ,'we shall find that we have acquired a sense enabling us, 
whatever poetry may be laid before us, to feel the degree m 
which a high poetical quality is present or wanting there. 
Critics give themselves great labor to draw out what in the 
abstract constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. 
It is much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples; 
— to take specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest 

IV, Pt n, m, 1, i8-so. ^*Handet, v, u, 357-36a 

^*Paradui Lost, i, 599-to. i, 108-iog. "litd, iv, 371-373. 
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quality, and to say. The characters of a high quality of poftry 
are w hat is ex pressed there They ar^Tar Better Tecogmzed by 
being felt in th e verse of the maste r than by Bang perused in 
the prose of the critic. Nevertheless if we are urgently pressed 
to give some critical account of them, we may safely, perhaps, 
venture on laying down, not mdeed how and why the characters 
arise, but where and in what they arise. They are in the mattert 
and substance of the poetry, and they are in its manner and! 
style Both of these, the su^tance_Md jnatter on the oik hand, 
the style and maimer on the pth?r, have ^ mia^jm accent, of 
high beauty^ w grth, and power. But if we are ask^ to define 
this mark and accent in the abstract, our answer must be. No, 
for we should thereby be darkening the question, not clearing it. 
The mark and accent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry, by the style and manner of that poetry, and of all 
other poetry which is akin to it m quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance and matter 
of poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle’s profound observa- 
tion that the superiority of pcKtxy qyer^ history consists in_its 
jposscssmg a jii^her _a:u^ and a higher seriousness 
<t)wrtpov Kal ffTovSaUrrepoy). Let us addT therefore, to what we 
have said, this; that the substance Md matter of the iKst 
poetry acqu ire thei r sp ecial character from possessing, m an 
e minent d egree, truth an d seriousness . We " may" adcf yet fur- 
ther, what is m itself evident, that to the style and manner of 
the best poetry their special character, their accent, is given 
by their diction, and, evert yet more, by their movement And 
though we distinguish between the two characters, the two 
accents, of superiority, yet they are nevertheless vitally con- 
nected one with the other T^he 'superior character o f truth an d 
seriousness , in the matter and s ubstance of the best poetry, i s 
i nseparable from the sup erionty of d iction and movement 
r oM^ing its style and martne r The two superioritieis are cIosHy 
related and are in steadfast proportion one to the other. So 
far as high poetic truth and senousness are wanting to a poet’s 
matter and substance, so far also, we may be sure, wUl a high 
poetic stamp of diction and movement be wanting to his style 
and manner. In proportion as this high stamp of diction and 
movement, again, is absent from a poet’s style and manner, we 
shall find, also, that high poetic truth ^d seriousness are ab- \ 
sent from his substance and matter. V . . 
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Though the very name of Friedrich Nietzsche, the antichrist 
German egoist who finally died a madman, is anathema to a multi- 
tude of American people, few writers of the nmeteenth century have 
more profoundly mfluenced — or it may be more luckily anticipated — 
the mtellectual temper of the twentieth century, with its capitalistic 
“will to power,” its moral disillusionment, and its pessimistic literature. 
Nietzsche is m the blood of the Frank Norrises, the D H Lawrences,\ 
the H L Menckens, the George Bernard Shaws, and nearly all the 
anti-humanistic critics 

A mystic' and an opponent of rationalism and science, Nietzsche has, 
paradoxically, become associated with the Bismarck “blood-and-iron” 
philosophy, but as Havelock Ellis has remarked, “Nietzsche was of the 
tribe of the great cosmopolitan Germans of the eighteenth century He 
was not patriotic, he had loathing rather than admiration for German- 
ism, France was for him the great home of culture, and he desired to 
be a good European rather than a good German.”^ These fundamental 
contradictions m Nietzsche’s life, thought, and reputation make it al- 
most foolhardy to attempt a brief explanation of his philosophy and 
aesthetics Indeed, as Kennedy has shown,' Nietzsche passed through 
several distmct periods of development — and final degeneration. 

The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music (usually referred to as The 
Birth of Tragedy) was written at the time when Nietzsche still expected 
through Wagner a Dionysiac rebirth of tragic art, but after Wagner 
wrote Parzifal, Nietzsche renounced him as too German and too 
Christian — the latter he could never forgive his former idol. In his 
autobiography, Ecce Homo, Nietzsche claims that he really meant him- 
self when he used Wagner’s name m The Birth of Tragedy, But his 
essential philosophy was unctumged, for in the autobiography he 

‘In Eece Homo Nietzsche claims that he is not a mystic, but certainly his wntmgs — 
especially Thus Spake Zorathustra — are extraordinanly mystical m style 

'Havelock Ellis, (Boston, 1915), p xi Cf Hams (Modem Library 

ethtion, 1927), pp 32 ff 

'J M Kenney, Tie Qfanlessetiee of Mxetffche (New York, igio), pp. 130 ff. 
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seemed to think, as Knight says,'* that “the Greeks got rid of pessimism” 
by means of the Dionysiac “will to life ” And it is not difficult to recon- 
cile this view with Zarathustra’s teachmgs of the “superman” and the 
perfectibility of man through self-assertion. 

The well-known modern anthropologist, Miss Ruth Benedict, has 
explained Nietzsche’s terms “Dionysian” and “Apollonian” in this 
illuminating manner: 

The basic contrast between the Pueblos and the other [aborig- 
inal] cultures of North America is the contrast that is named and 
described by Nietzsche in his studies of Greek tragedy. He dis- 
cusses two diametrically opposed ways of arriving at the values of 
existence The Dionysian pursues them through “the annihila- 
tion of the ordinary Ixiunds and limits of existence”, he seeks to 
attain in his most valued moments escape from the boundaries 
imposed upon him by his five senses, to break through mto an- 
other order of experience The desire of the Dionysian, m per- 
sonal experience or in ntual, is to press through it toward a cer- 
tain psychological state, to achieve excess. The closest analogy to 
the emotions he seeks is drunkenness, and he values the illumma- 
tions of frenzy With Blake, he believes “the path of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom ” The Apollonian distrusts all this, and 
has often little idea of the nature of such experiences. He finds 
means to outlaw them from his conscious life He “knows but one 
law, measure in the Hellenic sense ” He keeps the middle of the 
road, stays within the known map, does not meddle with dis- 
ruptive psychological states. In Nietzsche’s fine phrase, even in 
the exaltation of the dance he “remams what he is, and retains 
his CIVIC name.”' 

The following selections from Clifton Fadiman’s brilliant transla- 
tion of Tht Birth oj Tragedy contam the core of Nietzsche’s doctrine, 
with a brief insight into his theory of the disintegration of Greek 
tragedy through Socratic rationalism and mtellectual (i e., decadent) 
Eunpidean comedy. 
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THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY {selections^ 

1871 

I 

We shall do a great deal for the science of aesthetics, once we 
perceive not merely by logical inference, but with the immediate 

‘Reprinted by courtesy of The Modem Library. The translation is by Clifton 
Fadiman. 
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certainty of intuition, that the continuous development of art is 
bound up with the Apollonian and Dionysian duality, just as 
procreation depends on the duality of the sexes, involving 
perpetual strife with only periodically intervening reconcilia- 
tions. The terms Dionysian and Apollonian we borrow from 
the Greeks, who disclose to the discerning mind the profound 
mysteries of their view of art, not, to be sure, in concepts, but 
in the impressively clear figures of their gods Through Apollo 
and Dionysus, the two art-deities of the Greeks, we come to 
recognize that m the Greek world there existed a sharp opposi- 
tion, in origin and aims, between the Apollonian art of sculpture, 
and the non-plastic, Dionysian, art of music. These two distinct 
tendencies run parallel to each other, for the most part openly 
at variance; and they continually incite each other to new and 
more powerful births, which perpetuate an antagonism, only 
superficially reconciled by the common term “Art”, till at last, 
by a metaphysical miracle of the Hellenic will, they appear 
coupled with each other, and through this coupling eventually 
generate the art-product, equally Dionysian and Apollonian, 
of Attic tragedy 

In order to grasp these two tendencies, let us first conceive of 
them as the separate art-worlds of dreams and drunkenness These 
physiological phenomena present a contrast zinalogous to that 
existing between the Apollonian and the Dionysian It was in 
dreams, says Lucretius, that the glorious divine figures first 
appeared to the souls of men; in dreams the great shaper beheld 
the splendid corporeal structure of superhuman beings; and 
the Hellenic poet, if questioned about the mysteries of poetic 
inspiration, would likewise have suggested dreams and he might 
have given an explanation like that of Hans Sachs in the Master- 
singers' 

“Mem Freund, das grad' ist Dichters fVerk, 
dess er sem Traumen deut' und merk'. 

Glaubt mtr, des Menschen wahrster Wahn 
wird ihm im Trawne aujgethan 
all’ Dichtkunst und Poeterei 
ist mchts als Wahrtraum-Deuterei 

’“My finend, that u exactly the poet’s task, to mark his dreams and to attach 
m eani ngs to them Beheve me, man’s most profound illusions are revealed to him 
in dreams, and all versifying and poetmng is nothing but an mterpretahon of 
them’’ (Clifton P Fadinum’s translation) 
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The beautiftil appearance of the dream-worlds, in creating 
which every man is a perfect artist, is the prerequisite of all 
plastic art, and in fact, as we shall see, of an important part 
of poetry also. In our dreams we delight in the immediate appre- 
hension of form; all forms speak to us; none are unimportant, 
none are superfluous. But, when this dream-reality is most in- 
tense, we also have, glimmering through it, the sensation of its 
appearance- at least this is my experience, as to whose frequency, 
aye normality, I could adduce many proofs, in addition to the 
sayings of the poets. Indeed, the man of philosophic mind has 
a presentiment that underneath this reality m which we live 
and have our being, is concealed another and quite different 
reality, which, like the first, is an appearance, and Schopenhauer 
actually indicates as the criterion of philosophical ability the 
occasional ability to view men and things as mere phantoms or 
dream-pictures Thus the aesthetically sensitive man stands in 
the same relation to the reality of dreams as the philosopher 
does to the reality of existence; he is a close and willing observer, 
for these pictures afford him an interpretation of life, and it is by 
these processes that he trains himself for life. . . . 

This joyful necessity of the dream-experience has been em- 
bodied by the Greeks in their Apollo; for Apollo, the god of 
all plastic energies, is at the same time the soothsaying god 
He, who (as the etymology of the name indicates) is the “shining 
one,” the deity of light, is also ruler over the fair appearance 
of the inner world of fantasy The higher truth, the perfection 
of these states in contrast to the incompletely intelligible every- 
day world, this deep consciousness of nature, heahng and help- 
ing in sleep and dreams, is at the same time the symbolical 
smalogue of the soothsaying faculty and of the arts generally, 
which make life possible and worth living. But we must also 
include in our picture of Apollo that delicate boundsiry, which 
the dream-picture must not overstep) — lest it act pathologically 
(in which case appearance would impose upon us as pure 
reality). We must keep in mind that measured restraint, that 
freedom from the wilder emotions, that philosophical calm of 
the sculptor god HU eye must be “sunhke,” as befits his origin; 
even when his glance is angry and distempered, the sacredness 
of his beautiful appearance must still be there. And so, in one 
sense, we might apply to Apollo the words of Schopenhauer 
when he speaks of the man wrapped in the veil of Miyi: 
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“Just as in a stormy sea, unbounded in every direction, rising 
and failing with howling mountainous waves, a sailor sits in a 
boat and trusts m his frail barque: so in the midst of a world 
of sorrows the individual sits quietly, supported by and trusting 
in his principium tndmduattonts.” ’ In fact, we might say oi 
Apollo, that m him the unshaken faith in this principium and the 
c^m repose of the man wrapped therein receive their sublimest 
expression, and we might consider Apollo himself as the glorious 
divine image of the principium individuatimis, whose gestures 
and expression tell us of all the joy and wisdom of “appearance,” 
together with its beauty. 

In the same work Schopenhauer has depicted for us the ter- 
rible awe which seizes upon man when he is suddenly unable 
to account for the cognitive forms of a phenomenon, when the 
principle of reason in some one of its manifestations seems to 
admit of an exception. If we add to this awe the blissful ecstasy 
which rises from the innermost depths of man, aye, of nature, 
at this very collapse of the principium individuatimis, we shall 
gain an insight into the nature of the Dvmysum, which is brought 
home to us most intimately perhaps by the analogy of drunken- 
ness. It IS either under the influence of the narcotic draught, 
which we hear of in the songs of all primitive men and peoples, 
or with the potent coming of spring penetrating all nature with 
joy, that these Dionysian emotions awake, which, as they inten- 
sify, cause the subjective to vanish into complete self-forget- 
fulness. . . . 

Under the charm of the Dionysian not only is the imion 
between man and man reaffirmed, but Nature which has become 
estranged, hostile, or subjugated celebrates once more her rec- 
onciliation with her prodigal son, man. Freely earth proffers 
her gifts, and peacefully the betists of prey approach from desert 
and mountain. The chariot of Dionysus is bedecked with flowers 
and garlands, panthers and tigers pass beneath his yoke. . . 

2 

Thus far we have considered the Apollonian and its antithesis, 
the Dionysian, as artistic energies which burst forth from nature 
herself, without the mediation of the human artist; energies in which 
nature’s art impulses are satisfied in the most immediate and 
direct way: first, on the one hand, in the pictorial world of 

^Welt als Wtlle wid Vorstellungf I, 416 
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dreams, whose completeness is not dependent upon the intellec- 
tual attitude or the artistic culture of any single being; and, 
on the other hand, as drunken reality, which likewise does not 
heed the single unit, but even seeks to destroy the individual 
and redeem him by a mystic feeling of Oneness. With reference 
to these immediate art-states of nature, every artist is an “imi- 
tator,” that IS to say, either an Apollonian artist in dreams, or a 
Dionysian artist in ecstasies, or finally — as for example in Greek 
tragedy — at once artist in both dreams and ecstasies, so we may 
perhaps picture him sinking down in his Dionysian drunken- 
ness and mystical self-abnegation, alone, and apart from the 
singing revelers, and we may imagine how now, through Apol- 
lonian dream-inspiration, his own state, i.e., his oneness with 
the primal nature of the universe, is revealed to him in a sym- 
bolical dream-picture 


3 

The Greek knew and felt the terror and horror of existence. 
That he might endure this terror at all, he had to interpose 
between himself and life the radiant dream-birth of the Olym- 
pians That overwhelming dismay in the face of the titanic 
powers of nature, the Moira enthroned inexorably over all 
knowledge, the vulture of the great lover of mankind, Prome- 
theus, the terrible fate of the wise Oedipus, the family curse of the 
Atridae which drove Orestes to matricide: in short, that entire 
philosophy of the sylvan god, with its mythical exemplars, 
which caused the downfall of the melancholy Etruscans — all 
this was again and again overcome by the Greeks with the aid 
of the Olympian middle world of art, or at any rate it was veiled 
and withdrawn from sight. It was out of the direst necessity to 
live that the Greeks created these gods Perhaps we may picture 
the process to ourselves somewhat as follows, out of the original 
Titan thearchy of terror the Olympian thearchy of joy gradually 
evolved through the Apollonian impulse towards beauty, 
just as roses bud from thorny bushes. How else could this people, 
so sensitive, so vehement in its desires, so singularly constituted 
for suffering, how could they have endured existence if it had 
not been revealed to them in their gods, surrounded with a 
higher glory^ The same impulse which calls art into being, 
as the complement and consummation of existence, seducing 
one to a continuation of life, was also the cause of the Olympian 
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world which the Hellenic “will” made use of as a transfiguring 
mirror. Thus do the gods justify the life of man, m that they 
themselves live it — the only satisfactory theodicy! Existence 
under the bright sunshine of such gods is regarded as desirable 
m itself, and the real grief of the Homeric men is caused by 
parting from it, especially by early parting, so that now, revers- 
ing the wisdom of Silenus, we might say of the Greeks that “to 
die early is worst of all for them, the next worst — some day to 
die at all ” Once heard, it will ring out again, forget not the 
lament of the short-lived Achilles, mourning the leaflike change 
and vicissitude of the race of men and the decline of the heroic 
age. It IS not unworthy of the greatest hero to long for a con- 
tinuation of life, aye, even though he live as a slave. At the 
Apollonian stage of development, the “will” longs so vehe- 
mently for this existence, the Homeric man feels himself so com- 
pletely at one with it, that lamentation itself becomes a song of 
praise. 

Here we should note that this harmony which is contem- 
plated with such longing by modern man, m fact, this oneness 
of man with nature (to express which Schiller introduced the 
technical term “naive”), is by no means a simple condition, 
resulting naturally, and as if inevitably. It is not a condition 
which, like a terrestrial paradise, must necessarily be found at 
the gate of every culture. Only a romantic age could believe 
this, an age which conceived of the artist in terms of Rousseau’s 
fjnile and imagined that in Homer it had found such an artist 
firnile, reared in Nature’s bosom. Wherever we meet with the 
“naive” in art, we recognize the highest effect of the Apollonian 
culture, which in the first place has always to overthrow some 
Titanic empire and slay monsters, and which, through its potent 
dazzling representations and its pleasurable illusions, must have 
triumphed over a terrible depth of world-contemplation and a 
most keen sensitivity to suffering But how seldom do we attain 
to the naive — that complete absorption in the beauty of appear- 
ance' And hence how inexpressibly sublime is Homer, who, as 
individual being, bears the SEime relation to this Apollonian 
folk-culture as the individual dream-artist does to the dream- 
faculty of the people and of nature in general. The Homeric 
“naivete” can be understood only as the complete victory of 
the Apollonian illusion, an illusion similar to those which Nature 
so frequently employs to achieve her own ends. The true goal 
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is veiled by a phantasm, and while we stretch out our hands for 
the latter, Nature attains the former by means of your illusion 
In the Greeks the “will” wished to contemplate itself in the 
transhguration of genius and the world of art, in order to glorify 
themselves, its creatures had to feel themselves worthy of glory; 
they had to behold themselves again m a higher sphere, without 
this perfect world of contemplation acting as a command or a 
reproach. Such is the sphere of beauty, in which they saw their 
mirrored images, the Olympians With this mirroring of beauty 
the Hellenic will combated its artistically correlative talent 
for suffering and for the wisdom of suffering- and, as a monument 
of Its victory, we have Homer, the naive artist. 

10 

The tradition is undisputed that Greek tragedy in its earliest 
form had for its sole theme the sufferings of Dionysus, and that 
for a long time the only stage hero was simply Dionysus himself. 
With equal confidence, however, we can assert that, imtil 
Euripides, Dionysus never once ceased to be the tragic hero; 
that in fact all the celebrated figures of the Greek stage — 
Prometheus, Oedipus, etc — are but masks of this original hero, 
Dionysus There is godhead behind all these masks, and that 
is the one essential cause of the typical “ideality,” so often 
wondered at, of these celebrated characters. I know not who 
it was maintained that all individuals as such are comic and 
consequently untragic whence we might infer that the Greeks 
m general could not endure individuals on the tragic stage And 
they really seem to have felt this as, in general, we may note 
in the Platonic distinction, so deeply rooted in the Hellenic 
nature, of the “idea” in contrast to the “eidolon,” or image. 
Using Plato’s terms, we should have to speak of the tragic 
figures of the Hellenic stage somewhat as follows the one truly 
real Dionysus appears in a variety of forms, in the mask of a fight- 
ing hero and entangled, as it were, in the net of the individual 
will. In the latter case the visible god talks and acts so as to 
resemble an ernng, striving, suffering individual. That, gener- 
ally speaking, he appears with such epic precision and clarity 
is the work of the dream-reading Apollo, who through this 
symbolic appearance indicates to the chorus its Dionysian 
state. In reality, however, and behind this appearance, the hero 
IS the suffering Dionysus of the mysteries, the god experiencing 
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in himself the agonies of individuation, of whom wonderful myths 
tell that as a boy he was torn to pieces by the Titans and has 
been worshiped in this state as Zagrcus. whereby is intimated 
that this dismemberment, the properly Dionysian suffering, 
is like a transformation into air, water, earth, and hre, that we 
are therefore to regard the state of individuation as the origin 
and prime cause of all suffering, as something objectionable in 
itself. From the smile of this Dionysus sprang the Olympian 
gods, from his tears sprang man. In this existence as a dis- 
membered god, Dionysus possesses the dual nature of a cruel 
barbarized demon and a imld, gentle-hearted ruler. But the 
hope of the epopts looked towards a new birth of Dionysus, 
which we must now in anticipation conceive as the end of indi- 
viduation. It was for this coming third Dionysus that the epopts’ 
stormy hymns of joy resounded. And it is this hope alone that 
casts a gleam of joy upon the features of a world torn asunder 
and shattered into individuals; as is symbolized in the myth of 
Demeter, sunk in eternal sorrow, who rejoices again only when 
told that she may once more give birth to Dionysus. This view 
of things already provides us with all the elements of a profound 
and pessimistic contemplation of the world, together with the 
mystery doctrine of tragedy the fundamental knowledge of the 
oneness of everything existent, the conception of individuation as 
the prime cause of evil, and of art as the joyous hope that the 
bonds of individuation may be broken in augury of a restored 
oneness . . . 


II 

Greek tragedy met an end different from that of her older 
sister arts, she died by suicide, in consequence of an irrecon- 
cilable conflict Accordingly she died tragically, while all the 
others passed away calmly and beautifully at a ripe old age 
If it be consonant with a happy natural state to take leave of life 
easily, leaving behind a fair posterity, the closing period of 
these older arts exhibits such a happy natural state, slowly they 
sink from sight, and before their dying eyes already stand their 
fairer progeny, who impatiently, with a bold gesture, lift up 
their heads But when Greek tragedy died, there rose everywhere 
the deep feeling of an immense void Just as the Greek sailors 
in the time of Tiberius once heard upon a lonesome island the 
thrilling cry, “Great Pan is dead”: so now through the Hellenic 
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world there sounded the grievous lament • “Tragedy is dead! 
Poetry itself has perished with her! Away with you, ye pale, 
stunted epigones! Away to Hades, that ye may for once eat 
your fill of the crumbs of your former masters!” 

And when after this death a new Art blossomed forth which 
revered tragedy as her ancestress and mistress, it was observed 
with horror that she did indeed bear the features of her mother, 
but that they were the very features the latter had exhibited 
in her long death-struggle. It was Euripides who fought this 
death-struggle of tragedy, the later art is known as the New 
Attic Comedy. In it the degenerate form of tragedy lived on as a 
monument of its painful and violent death. 

This connection helps to explain the passionate attachment 
that the poets of the New Comedy felt for Euripides; so that 
we are no longer surprised at the wish of Philemon, who would 
have let himself be hanged at once, merely that he might visit 
Euripides in the lower world if he could only be certain that 
the deceased still had possession of his reason. But if we desire, 
as briefly as possible and without claiming to say anything 
exhaustive, to characterize what Euripides has in common with 
Menander and Philemon, and what appealed to them so strongly 
as worthy of imitation, it is sufficient to say that Euripides 
brought the spectator upon the stage * He who has perceived 
the material out of which the Promethean tragic writers prior 
to Euripides formed their heroes, and how remote from their 
purpose It was to bring the true mask of reality on the stage, 
will also be able to explain the utterly opposite tendency of 
Euripides. Through him the average man forced his way from 
the spectators’ benches on to the stage itself; the mirror in 
which formerly only grand and bold traits were represented 
now showed the painful fidelity that conscientiously reproduces 
even the abortive outlines of nature Odysseus, the typical 
Hellene of the older art, now Scink in the hands of the new poets 
to the figure of the Graeculus, who, as the good-naturedly 
cunning houseslave, henceforth occupies the center of dramatic 
interest. What Euripides claims credit for in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, namely, that his household medicines have freed tragic 
art from its pompous corpulency, is apparent above all in his 
tragic heroes. The spectator now actually saw and heard his 
double on the Euripidean stage, and rejoiced that he could talk 
<Cf Schiller’s Preface to the Bnde oj Messtaa. 
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Sowell. Butthisjoy wasnotall you could even leam of Euripides 
how to speak. He pndes himself upon this in his contest with 
Aeschylus from him the people have learned how to observe, 
debate, and draw conclusions according to the rules of art and 
with the cleverest sophistries. In general, through this revolution 
of the popular speech, he had made the New Comedy possible. 
For henceforth it was no longer a secret, how — and with what 
wise maxims — the commonplace was to express itself on the 
stage. Civic mediocrity, on which Euripides built all his political 
hopes, was now given a voice, while heretofore the demigod 
in tragedy and the drunken satyr, or demiman, in comedy, had 
determined the character of the language And so the Aristo- 
phancan Euripides prides himself on having portrayed the 
common, familiar, everyday life and activities of the people 
about which all are qualified to pass judgment If now the 
entire populace philosophizes, manages land and goods and 
conducts lawsuits with unheard-of circumspection, the glory is 
all his, together with the spendid results of the wisdom with which 
he has inoculated the rabble 


*5 

. Socrates . [was] the type of the theoretical man. 
Our next task will be to obtam an insight into the meaning and 
purpose of this theoretical man. Like the artist, the theorist 
finds an infinite satisfaction in the present, and, like the former 
also, this satisfaction protects him from the practical ethics of 
pessimism with its lynx eyes shining only in the dark Whenever 
the truth is unveiled, the artist will always cling with rapt gaze 
to whatever still remains veiled after the unveiling; but the 
theoretical man gets his enjoyment and satisfaction out of the 
cast-oflF veil. He finds his highest pleasure m the process of a 
continuously successful unveiling effected through his own 
unaided efforts There would have been no science if it had 
been concerned only with that one naked g^oddess and nothing 
else. For then its disciples would have felt like those who wished 
to dig a hole straight through the earth- each one of them per- 
ceives that with his utmost lifelong efforts he can excavate but 
a very small portion of the enormous depth, and this is filled 
up again before his eyes by the labors of his successor, so that 
a third man seems to be doing a sensible thing in selecting a 
new spot for his attempts at tunneling. Now suppose someone 
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shows conclusively that the antipodal goal cannot be attained 
thus directly Who will then still care to toil on in the old depths, 
unless in the meantime he has learned to content himself with 
finding precious stones or discovering natural laws? For this 
reason Lessing, the most honest of theoretical men, boldly said 
that he cared more for the search after truth than for truth 
itself: m saying which, he revealed the fundamental secret of 
science, to the astonishment, and indeed, to the anger of scien- 
tists Well, to be sure, beside this detached perception there 
stands, with an air of great frankness, if not presumption, a 
profound illusion which first came to birth in the person of 
Socrates. This illusion consists in the imperturbable belief 
that, with the clue of logic, thinking can reach to the nethermost 
depths of bemg, and that thinkmg cannot only perceive being 
but even modify it. This sublime metaphysical illusion is added 
as an instinct to science and again and again leads the latter 
to Its limits, where it must change into art, which is really the end 
to be attained by this mechamsm. . . . 



WALTER HORATIO PATER 

(1839-1894) 
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Walter Pater was an Oxford scholar, a Victori an aesthete , and a 
prominent member of the movement whicffpro 3 ucedr m England, 
Oscar Wilde and the decadents, and in France, Mallarm6 and the 
symbolists Pater did not actively found any of these schools, but pe 
carried Ruskin’s aestheticism to a height far removed from the moral 
purpose which Ruskin championed, he supplied a critical theory for 
the latter-day paganism which was springing up as a reaction against 
Victorianism, and the famous conclusion to his Studies tn the History of 
the Renaissance (1873) — reprinted below — encouraged the development 
of the movement which later came to be known as the “Art for art’s 
sake” school j 

In his early essay on Winckclmann (1867) Pater revealed a pro- 
phetic admiration for the poor man who found his destiny in the 
study and interpretation of Greek art Pater became in a sense a 
nineteenth-century Wmckelmann, and like Winckclmann he saw 
antiquity through the impressionable eyes of his own age. 

Studies in the History of the Renaissance is not a history but a senes of 
enthusiastic interpretations of characters whom Pater thought repre- 
sented the Renaissance spirit, not all of whom lived in the histonctd 
age of the Renaissance This work contains both the theory and the 
method of Pater’s criticism. In his Preface to The Renaissance we find 
this definition of the “aesthetic cntic” 

The aesthetic critic, then, regards all the objects with which 
he has to do, ail works of art, and the fairer forms of nature and 
human life as powers or forces produemg pleasurable sensations, 
each of a more or less peculiar or unique kmd . To him, the 
picture, the landscape, the engaging personality in life or m a 
book . . . [is valuable] for the property each has of affectmg one 
with a special, a unique, impression of pleasure . . . 

' What IS important, then, is not that the critic should possess a 
correct abstract definition of beauty for the mtellect, but a cer- 
tain kind of temperament, the power of being deeply moved by 
the presence of b^utiful objects. . . . 
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' In a review Pater defines this “imaginative criticism” as “that criti- 
cism which IS Itself a kmd of construction, or creation, as it penetrates 
through the given literary or artistic product into the mental and in- 
ner constitution of the producer, shaping his work. . * 

In the autobiographical The Child m the House (1894) Pater reveals 
the traits of character out of which grew his aesthetics and his critical 
method The boy is delicately sensitive to all beautiful impressions, to the 
sensations of sound, touch, smell, and sight, and out of this disposition 
grew the hedonism of Manus the Epicurean (1885) But The Child in the 
House also reveals the macabre as well as the healthily stimulating aspect 
of Pater’s acute awareness One passage in particular reminds one of 
Novalis or Poe and indicates a latent decadence 

He would think of Julian, fallen into incurable sickness, as 
spoiled in the sweet blossoms of his skin like pale amber, and his 
honey-like hair, of Cecil, early dead, as cut off from the lilies, 
from golden summer days, from women’s voices, and then what 
comforted him a little was the thought of the turning of the child’s 
flesh to violets in the turf above him 

Marius the Epicurean is the culmination, we might say the reducing to 
a philosophy, of this cult of beauty and sense impressionism. The hero 
of the book begins as a neopagan, but he very nearly ends as a Christian 
mystic, thus indicating the netirness of Pater to the Catholic and 
symbolistic writers of the end of the century. 

Walter Pater was never a professional book reviewer, but in the latter 
part of his career he did write a number of reviews In commenting 
on these, Benson says, “What strikes one most in reading them is, m 
the first place, a marked tenderness for the feelings of the author whom 
he IS reviewing . . he enters into the intentions of the writer with 

a great catholicity of sympathy ”* Pater is thus one of the best ex- 
amples of the imaginative, impressionistic, and sympathetic critics, and 
in some ways he reminds us of that supreme impressionist, Anatole 
France ’ 
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CONCLUSION TO “STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE RENAISSANCE”* 

*873 

A^ 7 «t iron ‘HpixXtiTOS 8 ti irdvra xoipii itai ovdh fiiyu ® 

To regard all things and principles of things as inconstant 
modes or fashions has more and more become the tendency of 
modern thought. Let us begin with that which is without — 
our physical life. Fix upon it m one of its more exquisite inter- 
vals — the moment, for instance, of delicious recoil from the 
flood of water in summer heat. What is the whole physical life 
in that moment but a combination of natural elements to 
which science gives their names? But these elements, phos- 
phorus and lime and delicate fibers, are present not m the 
human body alone: we detect them in places most remote from 
it. Our physical life is a perpetual motion of them — the pas- 
sage of the blood, the wasting tind repairing of the lenses of the 

‘This now famouB “Conclusion” to the first ediUon of Studies in the History of the 
Remussemee (1873) was so violently condemned by the conservative element at 
Oxford, and clKwhere, that Pater omitted it from the second edioon (1877) but 
restored it in the 1888 edition of the Studies, with some slight changes 
■“Herachtus says that all thmgs give way and nothing remains” (Plato’s Cratylus) 
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eye, the modification of the tissues of the brain by every ray 
of light and sound — processes which science reduces to sim- 
pler and more elementary forces. Like the elements of which 
we are composed, the action of these forces extends beyond us; 
it rusts iron and ripens corn. Far out on every side of us those 
elements are broadcast, driven by many forces; and birth and 
gesture and death and the springing of violets from the grave 
are but a few out of ten thousand resultant combinations That 
clear, perpetual outline of face and limb is but an image of ours, 
under which we group them — a design in a web, the actual 
threads of which pass out beyond it This at least of flame- 
hke our life has, that it is but the concurrence, renewed from 
moment to moment, of forces partmg sooner or later on 
their ways 

Or if we begin with the inward whirl of thought and feeling, 
the whirlpool is still more rapid, the dame more eager and 
devouring There it is no longer the gradual darkening of the 
eye and fading of color from the wall, — the movement of the 
shore side, where the water flows down indeed, though in 
apparent rest, — but the race of the mid-stream, a drift of 
momentary acts of sight and passion and thought. At first 
sight experience seems to bury us under a flood of external 
objects, pressing upon us with a sharp and importunate reality, 
calling us out of ourselves in a thousand forms of action But 
when reflection begins to act upon those objects they are dis- 
sipated under its influence; the cohesive force seems suspended 
like a trick of magic, each object is loosed mto a group of impres- 
sions — color, odor, texture — in the mind of the observer. And 
if we continue to dwell in thought on this world, not of objects 
in the solidity with which language invests them, but of impres- 
sions unstable, flickermg, inconsistent, which burn and are 
extinguished with our consciousness of them, it contracts still 
further; the whole scope of observation is dwarfed to the narrow 
chamber of the individual mind Experience, already reduced 
to a swarm of impressions, is ringed round for each one of us 
by that thick wall of personality through which no real voice 
has ever pierced on its way to us, or from us to that which we can 
only conjecture to be without Every one of those impressions 
is the impression of the individual m his isolation, each mind 
keeping as a solitary prisoner its own dream of a world.® 

*Cf Bergson, below, pp. 614 ff. 
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Analysis goes a step farther still and assures us that those 
impressions of the individual mind to which, for each one of 
^ us, experience dwindles down, are in perpetual flight; that each 
of them is limited by time, and that as time is mflnitely divisi- 
ble, each of them is inhmtely divisible also; all that is actual 
in it being a single moment, gone while we try to apprehend it, 
of which It may ever be more truly said that it heis ceased to be 
than that it is To such a tremulous wisp constantly reforming 
itself on the stream, to a single sharp impression, with a sense 
in it — a relic more or less fleeting — of such moments gone 
by, what is real in our life fines itself down. It is with this 
movement, with the passage and dissolution of impressions, 
images, sensations, that analysis leaves off — that continual 
vanishing away, that strange, perpetual weaving and unweaving 
of ourselves. 

Phxlosophtren, says Novalis, tsl dephlegmaltstren, vivtficiren.* 
The service of philosophy, of speculative culture, towards the 
human spirit is to rouse, to startle it into sharp and eager obser- 
vation. Every moment some form grows perfect m hand or 
face; some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest, 
some mood of passion or insight or intellectual excitement is 
irresistibly re2il and attractive for us, — but for that moment 
only. Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the 
end. A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a varie- 
gated, dreunatic life. How may we see in them all that is to be 
seen in them by the finest senses? How shall we pass most 
swiftly from point to point, and be present always at the focus 
where the greatest number of vital forces unite m their purest 
energy? 

To burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain 
this ecstasy, is success in life. In a sense it might even be said 
that our failure is to form habits: for, after all, habit is relative 
to a stereotyped world, and meantime it is only the roughness 
of the eye that makes any two persons, things, situations, seem 
alike While all melts under our feet, we may well catch at any 
exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge that seems 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any 
stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colors, and curious 
odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend. 

*“To be a philosopher is to cease to be sluggish, to become alive ” Novalis was 
the pseudonym of Fnednch von Hardenberg (1778-1801). 
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Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude 
in those about us, and in the brilliancy of their gifts some 
tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of 
frost and sun, to sleep before evening. With this sense of the 
splendor of our experience and of ils awful brevity, gathering 
all we are into one desperate effort to see and touch, we shall 
hardly have time to make theories about the things we see and 
touch. What we have to do is to be forever curiously testing 
new opinions and courting new impressions, never acquiescing 
in a facile orthodoxy of Comte, or of Hegel, or of our own. 
Philosophical theories or ideas, as points of view, instruments of 
criticism, may help us to gather up what might otherwise pass 
unregarded by us “Philosophy is the microscope of thought.” 
The theory or idea or system which requires of us the sacrifice 
of any part of this experience, m consideration of some interest 
into which we cannot enter or some abstract theory we have not 
identified with ourselves or what is only conventional, has no real 
claim upon us. 

One of the most beautiful passages in the writings of Rous- 
seau IS that in the sixth book of the Confesstms, where he de- 
scribes the awakening in him of the literary sense An undefin- 
able taint of death had always clung about him, and now in 
early manhood he believed himself smitten by mortal disease. 
He asked himself how he might make as much as possible of 
the interval that remained, and he was not biased by anything 
in his previous life when he decided that it must be by intel- 
lectual excitement, which he found just then in the clear, fresh 
writings of Voltaire Well! we are all condamnis, as Victor 
Hugo says: we are all under sentence of death but with a sort 
of indefinite reprieve — Us hommes sont tons condamr^s h mart 
avec des sursts indejims we have an interval, auid then our place 
knows us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, 
some in high passions, the wisest — at least among “the children 
of this world” — in art and song. For our one chance lies in 
expanding that interval, in gettmg as many pulsations as possible 
into the given time Great passions may give us this quickened 
sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, the various forms of 
enthusiastic activity, disinterested or otherwise, which come 
naturally to many of us Only be sure it is passion — that it 
does yield you this fruit of a quickened, multipli^ consciousness. 
Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love 
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of art for art’s sake, has most; for art comes to you professing 
frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to your moments 
as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake 

[ROMANTICISM]! 

1876 

The words “classical” and “romantic,” although, like many 
other critical expressions, sometimes abused by those who have 
understood them too vaguely or tpo absolutely, yet define two 
real tendencies in the history of art and literature. Used in an 
exaggerated sense, to express a greater opposition between 
those tendencies than really exists, they have at times tended 
to divide people of taste into opposite camps. But in that House 
Beautiful which the creative minds of all generations — the 
artists and those who have treated life in the spirit of art — are 
always building together, for the refreshment of the human 
spirit, these oppositions cease; and the Interpreter of the House 
^autiful, the true aesthetic critic, uses these divisions only so 
far as they enable him to enter into the peculiarities of the 
objects with which he has to do. The term “classical,” fixed, 
as it IS, to a well-defined literature and a well-defined group in 
art, is clear, indeed, but then it has often been used in a hard 
and merely scholastic sense by the praisers of what is old and 
accustomed, at the expense of what is new, by critics who would 
never have discovered for themselves the charm of any work, 
whether new or old, who value what is old in art or literature, 
for its accessories, and chiefly for the conventional authority 
that has gathered about it — people who would never really 
have been made glad by any Venus fresh-risen from the sea, 
and who praise the Venus of old Greece and Rome only 
because they fancy her grown now into something staid 
and tame. 

And as the term “classical” has been used in a too absolute, 
and therefore in a misleading sense, so the term “romantic” 
has been used much too vaguely, in various accidental senses 
The sense in which Scott is called a romantic writer is chiefly 
this — that, in opposition to the literary tradition of the last 
century, he loved strange adventure, and sought it in the Mid- 

nikii cnay fomii the Postaenpt to the volume of enays titled AppreeusUons (i88g). 
It wai fint publithed in MaamllafCs Magaone, November, 1876 
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die Age. Much later, m a Yorkshire village, the spirit of roman- 
tiCtSHI'l3C5i'e a more really characteristic fruit in the work of 
a young girl, Emily Bronte, the romance of IVuthertng Heights; 
the figures of Hareteir Earnshaw, of Catherine Linton, and of 
Heathchife — tearing open Catherine’s grave, removing one 
side ofTier coffin that he may really he beside her in death — 
figures so passionate, yet woven on a background of delicately 
beautiful moorland scenery, being typical examples of that 
spirit. ... In Germany and France, within the last hundred 
years, the term has been used to describe a particular school of 
writers, and consequently, when Heine criticizes the “Roman- 
tic School” m Germany, that movement which culminated in 
Goethe’s Goetz von Berltchingen, or when Th6ophile Gautier criti- 
cizes the romantic movement m France, where, indeed, it bore 
its most characteristic fruits, and its play is hardly yet over — 
where by a certain audacity or bizarrerte of motive, united with 
faultless literary execution, it still shows itself in imaginative 
literature — they use the word with an exact sense of special 
artistic qualities indeed, but use it, nevertheless, with ^ limited 
application to the manifestation of those qualities at a particu- 
lar period But the romantic spirit is, in reality, an ever-present, 
an e nduring principle, in the artistic temperament; and the 
qualities of thought and style which that and other similar uses 
of the word “romantic” really indicate are indeed but symptoms 
of a very continuous and widely working influence. 

Though the words “classical” and “romantic,” then, have 
acquired an almost technical meaning, in application to certain 
developments of German and French taste, yet this is but one 
variation of an old opposition, which may be traced from the 
very beginning of the formation of European art and literature. 
From the first formation of anything like a standard of taste in 
these things, the restless curiosity of their more eager lovers 
necessarily made itself felt in the craving for new motives, new 
subjects of interest, new modifica tions of style. Hence the 
opposition between the classicists and romanticists — ^between 
the adherents, in the culture of beauty, of the principles of 
liberty and authority respectively — of strength and order — or 
what the Greeks called koo-juiAwjs * 

. . . The charm, therefore, of what is classical in art or liter- 
ature IS that of the well-known tale, to which we can never- 

^Deconnn. 
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thdess listen over and over again because it is told so well. 
To the absolute beauty of its artistic form is added the acci- 
dental, tranquil charm of familiarity. There are times, indeed, 
at which these charms fail to work on our spirits at all, because 
they fail to excite us. j^omanticism,” says Stendhal, “is the'~ 
art of presenting to people the literary works which, in the 
actual state of their habits and beliefs, are capable of giving 
them the greatest possible pleasure; classicism, on the con- 
trary, of presenting them with that which gave the greatest ; 
possible pleasure- to their grandfather^ But then, beneath 
all changes of habits and beliefs, our love of that mere abstract 
proportion — of music — ^which what is classical in literature 
possesses, still maintains itself in the best of us, and what pleased 
our grandparents may at least tranqmlize us. The “classic” 
comes to us out of the cool and quiet of other times, as the 
measure of what a long experience has shown will at least never 
displease us. And in the classical hterature of Greece and Rome, 
as in the classics of the last century, the essentially classical 
element is that quality of order in beauty, which they possess 
indeed in a pre-eminent degree, and which impresses some minds 
to the exclusion of everything else in them. 

It IS the addition of strangeness to beauty that constitutes 
the romantic character in art; and the desire of beauty being 
a fixed element in every artistic organization, it is the addition’ 
of curiosity to this desire of beauty that constitutes the roman-; 
tic temper. Curiosity and the desire of beauty have each their- 
place in art, as in all true criticism When one’s curiosity is 
deficient, when one is not eager enough for new impressions 
and new pleasures, one is liable to value mere academical pro- 
prieties too highly to be satisfied with worn-out or conven- 
tional types, with the insipid ornament of Racine, or the pretti- 
ness of that later Greek sculpture which passed so long for true 
Hellenic work; to miss those plzices where the handiwork of 
nature or of the artist has been most cunning; to find the 
most stimulating products of art a mere irritation. And when 
one’s curiosity is in excess, when it overbalances the desire of 
beauty, then one is liable to value in works of art what is in- 
1 artistic in them — to be satisfied with what is exaggerated in 
^art, with productions like some of those of the romantic school 
in Germany — not to distinguish jetdously enough between 
what is admirably done and what is done not quite so well, 
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in the writings, for instance, of Jean Paul.* And if I had to 
give instances of these defects, then I should say that Pope,*^ 
in common with the age of literature to which he belonged,! 
had too little curiosity, so that there is always a certain in^ipidityl 
in the effect of his work, exquisite as it is; and, coming down 
to our own time, that Balzac had an excess of curiosity — curiosity' 
not duly tempered with the desire of beauty. 

But, however falsely those two tendencies may be opposed 
by critics or exaggerated by artists themselves, they are tenden- 
cies really at work at all times m art, molding it, with the balance 
sometimes a little on one side, sometimes a little on the other; 
generating, respectively, as the balance inclines on this side 
or on that, two principles, two traditions, in art, and in literature 
so far as it partakes of the spirit of art. If there is a great over- 
balance of curiosity, then, we have the grotesque in art; if the 
union of strangeness and beauty, under” very difficult and 
complex conditions, be a successful one, then the resultant 
beauty is very exquisite, very attractive. With a passionate 
care of beauty, the romantic spirit refuses to have it unless the 
condition of strangeness be firet fulfilled. Its desire is for a 
beauty bom of unlikely elements, by a profound alchemy, by 
a difficult imtiation, by the charm which wrings it even out of 
terrible things, and a trace of distortion, of the grotesque, may 
perhaps linger, as an additional element of expression, about 
its ultimate grace Its eager, excited spirit will have strength, 
the grotesque, first of all — the trees shrieking as you tear off 
the leaves; for Jean Valjean,^ the long years of convict life; for 
Redgauntlet,' the quicksands of Solway Moss; then, incorpo- 
rate with this strangeness, and intensified by restraint, as much 
sweetness, eis much beauty, as is compatible with that . . . 

The essential elements, then, of the romantic spirit are 
curiosity and the love of beauty, and it is only as an illustra- 
tion of these qualities that it seeks the Middle Age, because, 
in the overcharged atmosphere of the Middle Age, there are 
unworked sources of romantic effect, of a strange beauty, 
to be won, by strong imagination, out of things unlikely or 
remote ... 

In his book on Roane and Shakespeare, Stendhal argues that 
all good ^ wasLjromantic in its day, and this is perhaps true in 

^ean Paul Richter (1763-1825) *A character in Hugo’s Les Mtserailes. 

‘A character in Scott’s novel ^ the same name. 
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Stendlud’s sense. That little treatise, full of “dry light” and 
fertile ideas, was published in the year 1 823, and its object is to 
defend an entire independence and liberty in the choice tind 
treatment of subject, both in art and literature, against those 
who upheld the exclusive authority of precedent In pleading 
the cause of romanticism, therefore, it is the novelty, both of 
form and of motive, in writings like the Hermnt of Victor Hugo 
(which soon followed it, raising a storm of criticism) that he 
is chiefly concerned to justify To be interesting and really 
stimulating, to keep us from yawning even, art and literature 
must follow the subtle movements of that nimbly shifting 
Time-Spint, or ^eitgeisL understood by French not less than 
by German criticism,* which is always modifying men’s taste 
as it modifies their manners and their pleasures. This, he con- 
tends, is what all great workmen had always understood Dante, 
Shakespeare, Molicrc, had exercised an absolute independence 
in their choice of subject and treatment. To turn always with' 
that ever-changing spirit, yet to retain the flavor of what was 
admirably done in past generations, m the classics, as we say, 
is the problem of true romanticism “Dante,” he observev' 
“was pre-eminently the romantic poet He adored Ver- 
gil, yet he wrote the Divine Comedy, with the episode of Ugo- 
lino, which IS as unlike the Aeneid as can possibly be And those 
who thus obey the fundamental pnnciple of romanticism, one by 
one become classical, and are joined to that ever-increasing 
common league, formed by men of all countries, to approach 
nearer and nearer to perfection.” 

Romanticism, then, although it has its epochs, is in its essen- 
tial characteristics rather a spirit which shows itself at all times, 
in various degrees, in individual workmen and their work, 
and the amount of which criticism has to estimate in them 
taken one by one, than the peculiarity of a time or a school. 
Depending on the varying proportion of curiosity and the 
desire of beauty, natural tendencies of the artistic spirit at all 
times, it must always be partiy a matter of individual tempera- 
ment. The eighteenth century in England has been regarded 
as almost exclusively a classical period, yet William Blake, a 
type of so much which breaks through what are convention- 
ally thought the influences of that century, is still a noticeable 
phenomenon in it, and the reaction m favor of naturalism m 
poeti^ begins in that century, early. There are, thus, the bom ro- 
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manticists and the born classicists. There are the bom classi- 
cists' who start with form, to whose minds the comeliness of 
the old, immemori2d, well-recognized types in art and literature 
have revealed themselves impressively, who will entertain 
no matter which will not go easily and flexibly into them; 
whose work aspires only to be a variation upon, or study from, 
the older masters “ ’T is art’s decline, my son!” they are always 
saying to the progressive element in their own generation — 
to those who care for that which in fifty years’ time everyone 
will be caring for On the other hand, there arc the born roman- 
ticists, who start with an original, untried matter, still in fusion; 
who conceive this vividly, and hold by it as the essence of their 
work; who, by the very vividness and heat of their conception, 
purge away sooner or later all that is not organically appropriate 
to It, till the whole effect adjusts itself in clear, orderly, propor- 
tionate form; which form, after a very little time, becomes 
classical in its turn 

The romantic or classical character of a picture, a poem, a 
literary work, depends, then, on the balance of certain quali- 
ties in It, and in this sense a very real distinction may be drawn 
between good classical and good romantic work But all criti- 
cal terms are relative; and there is at least a valuable suggestion 
m that theory of Stendhal’s, that all good art was romantic in 
its day In the beauties of Homer and Phidias, quiet as they 
now seem, there must have been, for those who confronted them 
for the first time, excitement and surprise, the sudden, unfore- 
seen satisfaction of the desire of beauty Yet the Odyssey, with 
Its marvelous adventure, is more romantic than the Iliad, which 
nevertheless contains, among many other romantic episodes, 
that of the immortal horses of Achilles, who weep at the death 
of Patroclus. . . 

Classicism, then, means for Stendhal, for that younger en- 
thusiastic band of French writers whose unconscious method 
he formulated into principles, the reign of what is pedantic, 
conventional, and narrowly academical in art; for him, all 
good art is romantic. To Sainte-Beuve, who understands the 
term in a more liberal sense, it is the characteristic of certain 
epochs, of certain spirits in every epoch, not given to the exer- 
cise of original imagination, but rather to the working out of 
refinements of manner on some authorized matter; and who 
bring to their perfection, in this way, the elements of samty, of 
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order and beauty in manner. ln_^eneral criticism, again, it 
means the spirit of Greece and Rome, of some phases in litera- 
ture and art that may seem of equal authority with Greece 
and Rome, the age of Louis Fourteenth, the age of Johnson; 
though this IS at best an uncritical use of the term, because in 
Greek and Roman work there are typical examples of the 
romantic spirit. But explain the terms as we may, in applica- 
tion to particular epochs, there are these two elements always 
recognizable; united in perfect art — in Sophocles, in Dante, 
in the highest work of Goethe, though not always ab- 
solutely balanced there; and these two elements may be not 
inappropriately termed the classical and romantic tend- 
encies 

Material for the artist, motives of inspiration, are not yet 
exhausted: our curious, complex, aspiring age still abounds in 
subjects for aesthetic mampulation by the literary as well as 
by other forms of art. For the hterary art, at all events, the 
problem just now is, to induce order upon the contorted, propor- 
tionless accumulation of our knowledge and experience, our sci- 
ence and history, our hopes and disillusion, and, m effecting this, 
to do consciously what has been done hitherto for the most part 
too unconsciously — to write our English language as the Latins 
wrote theirs, as the French write, as scholars should write. 
Appealing, as he may, to precedent in this matter, the scholar 
will still remember that if “the style is the man”* it is also the 
age that the nineteenth century too will be found to have 
had Its style, justified by necessity — a style very different, alike 
from the baldness of an impossible “Queen Anne” revival, 
and an incorrect, incondite exuberance, after the mode of 
Elizabeth that we can only return to cither at the price of an 
impoverishment of form or matter, or both, although, an intel- 
lectually rich age such as ours being necessarily an eclectic 
one, we may well cultivate some of the excellences of literary 
types so different as those- that in literature as in other matters 
It IS well to unite as many divene elements as may be: that the 
individual writer or artist, certainly, is to be estimated by the 
number of graces he combines, and his power of interpenetrat- 
ing them in a given work To discriminate schools, rf art, of 
literature, is of course part of the obvious business of literary 
cnticism; but in the work of literary production it is easy to 
•Bufibn, Ducourt d$ rkefibon. 
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be overmuch occupied concerning them. For, in truth, the 
legitimate contention is, not of one age or school of literary art 
against another, but of all successive schools alike agmnst the 
stupidity which is dead to the substance, and the vulgarity 
which is dead to form. 
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Henry James is not only a distinguished master of fiction but a 
voluminous literary critic and theorist of peculiar subtlety, especially 
in matters of form His basic assumption is that “the main object of 
the novel is to represent life,”* and not merely to entertain The novel, 
he said, is “the most magnificent form of art” distinguished for “its 
large, free character of an immense and exquisite correspondence with 
life ” The life of a human being, as distinct from that of an animal, he 
argues, embraces not only the body, but also the mind and spirit — 
moral values— and therefore he argues that, other things being equal, 
the novelist who deals with the mind and spirit as well as the body is 
greater than he who confines himself to the body, to physical surfaces 
Since reflection “is a part of disciplined manhood,” he censures Mau- 
passant for skipping “the whole reflective part of his men and women — 
that reflective part which governs conduct and produces character 
He disposes of the “famous question of the morality, the decency, of 
the novel,” by arguing that “our fiction will always be decent enough 
if It be sufficiently general,” sufficiently inclusive of all the distinctively 
human attributes He pleads for liberalism, inclusiveness, and argues 
that Trollope tells us “more about life than the ‘naturalists’ m our sister 
republic,” France, because he shares the English ability to be “more at 
home in the moral world ” Yet James would like to have the English 
learn certain skills from the French, to whom the English are 
“inferior in audacity, in neatness, m acuteness, in intellectual vivac- 
itv, in the arrangement of material, m the art of characterizing visible 
things 

Every good story, he says, should be “both a picture and tm idea ”* 

^Partial Portraits (\qoscd),p aaj He in this passage disagrees with C D War- 
ner’s essay on “Modern Fiction” { itlantu Monthly, April, 1883), which argued that 
“the mam object in the novel is to entertain ” 

*Ibtd , pp 285 , 402 

*/iid , p 1 24 ^ p 238, where he concludes that “Daudet’s imagination fails 
him when he begins to take the soul mto account He has no high imagmation, 

and, as a consequence, no ideas ” 

*I/nd , p abg 
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James, it will be remembered, wrote the Hawthorne for the English Men 
of Letters Series, and he greatly admired the New England master of 
symbolism. “Imaginative writers,” he says, “of the first order always 
give us an impression that they have a kmd of philosophy James 
himself paid tribute to Emerson, the “wisest American,” because he 
saw that “the prize was withm,”® because he saw life as an inward 
struggle between the “law for thing” and the “law for man.” And 
James earried on much of the Emersonian doctrine according to which 
“the beautiful is the highest,” beauty bemg “the mark God sets upon 
virtue ” As Stuart Pratt Sherman has shown, James, at bottom, “is 
not an historian of manners, he is a trenchant idealistic critic of life 
from the aesthetic point of view,” a prophet of “the possible amenity 
of human intercourse in a society aesthetically disciplmed and 
controlled 

Like Emerson, James set great store by manners, as telltale signs 
and indexes of character, like Ruskin, he thought that the houses we 
live in and the things with which we surround ourselves reveal our 
characters In civili/ed society he thought that the most well-bred 
people reveal themselves indirectly, and he argued that it is chiefly by 
indirection that we find direction out Thus he developed an intricate 
form by which people show themselves by externals and by “reflec- 
tors ” For example, m his preface explaining The Awkward Age, he 
shows how he had his central character surrounded by other characters, 
“small rounds reprcscnt[ing] so many distinct lamps, as I liked to call 
them, the function of each of which would be to light with all due 
intensity one of its aspects As he grew older, his interest in ultra- 
subtle matters of form and management of plot increased, although 
such matters were really subservient to his central interest in ethics and 
the common denominator of all his novels, the renunciation of some- 
thing of price for something spiritually priceless ® In his old age, his 
admirer and disciple, Edith Wharton, confessed that “his literary 
judgments had long been hampered by his increasing preoccupation 
with the structure of the novel, and his unwillingness to concede that 
the vital center (when there was any) could he elsewhere As 

time passed, and the intricate problem of form and structure engrossed 
him more deeply, it became almost impossible to persuade him that 
there might be merit in the work of writers apparently insensible to 

Hbtd,p 238 Bntsee North American RmtrwQaaueay, 1880), p 56. *Ibtd,p g 
P Sherman, “The Aesthetic Idealism of Henry James,” in his book On Con~ 
temporary Uteratme (New York, 1917), p 253 

■R P Blackmur, The Art of the Novel Critical Pr^aces (New York, 1934), p HO. 

*Cr Pelham Edgar, Henry James (Boston, 1927), p 250 
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these sterner demands of the art.”^" But this overemphasis on form is 
not apparent m James’s basic statement of his principles in middle life 
in his essay on “The Art of Fiction,” which he described as a plea for 
freedom, and which embraces his central doctrine of representative in- 
clusiveness “Art IS essentially selection, but it is a selection whose main 
care is to be typical, to be inclusive . to avoid that artificial 

“rearrangement” which would exclude the “ugly” and the “illusion of 
life ” “The cultivation of this success, the study of thb process, form, 
to my taste, the beginning and the end of the art of the novelist.” 

These, then, were James’s general criteria in criticizing the novel. He 
may be called the Walter Pater of American criticism because of his 
special interest in appreciation and expressionism He set forth his the- 
ory in his essay entitled “Criticism” “To lend himself, to project him- 
self and steep himself, to feel and feel till he understand and to under- 
stand so well that he can say, to have perception at the pitch of passion 
and expression as embracmg as the air, to be infinitely curious and 
incorrigibly patient, and yet plastic and inflammable and determin- 
able, stooping to conquer and servmg to direct — these are fine chances 
for an active mind, chances to add the idea of independent beauty to 
the conception of success. Just in proportion as he is sentient and rest- 
less, just in proportion as he reacts and reciprocates and penetrates, is 
the critic a valuable instrument James’s own criticism, which 
steadily developed from a somewhat stiff use of yardsticks to a peculiar 
subtlety under the influence of James’s master, Sainte-Beuve, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the truth of his self-characterization “I have to 
the last point the instinct and the sense for fusions and interrelations, 
for framing and encircling every part of my stuff in every other.” 
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THE ART OF FICTION > 

1884 

I should not have afSxed so comprehensive a title to these few 
remarks, necessarily wanting in any completeness upon a subject 
the full consideration of which would carry us far, did I not seem 
to discover a pretext for my temerity in the interesting pamphlet 
lately published under this name by Mr Walter Besant Mr 

lAppeared originally in Longnan’s Magazine (September, 1884), m 1885 it was 
repnnted with Walter Besant’s “The Art of Ficbon” , and m 1888 it was included 
m Partial Portrexts The text is that of 1688, and is here reprmted by permission of 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Besanf s lecture at the Royal Institution — the original form of his 
pamphlet — appears to indicate that many persons are interested 
in the art of fiction, and are not indifferent to such remarks, as 
those who practice it may attempt to make about it. I am there- 
fore anxious not to lose the benefit of this favorable association, 
and to edge m a few words under cover of the attention which 
Mr. Besant is sure to have excited There is something very 
encouraging m his having put into form certain of his ideas on 
the mystery of storytelling 

It is a proof of life and curiosity — curiosity on the part of the 
brotherhood of novelists as well as on the part of their readers 
Only a short time ago it might have been supposed that the 
English novel was not what the French call discutable It had no 
air of having a theory, a conviction, a consciousness of itself 
behind it — of being the expression of an artistic faith, the result 
of choice and comparison I do not say it was necessarily the 
worse for that it would take much more courage than I possess 
to intimate that the form of the novel as Dickens and Thackeray 
(for instance) saw it had any taint of incompleteness It was, 
however, natf (if I may help myself out with another French 
word); and evidently if it be destined to suffer in any way for 
having lost its naivete it has now an idea of making sure of the 
corresponding advantages During the period I have alluded to 
there was a comfortable, good-humored feeling abroad that a 
novel is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and that our only 
business with it could be to swjillow it. But within a year or two, 
for some reason or other, there have been signs of returning 
animation — the era of discussion would appear to have been to a 
certain extent opened Art lives upon discussion, upon experi- 
ment, upon curiosity, upon variety of attempt, upon the exchange 
of views and the comparison of standpoints, and there is a pre- 
sumption that those times when no one has anything particular 
to say about it, and has no reason to give for practice or prefer- 
ence, though they may be uraes of honor, are not times of 
development — are times, possibly even, a little of dullness. The 
successful application of any art is a delightful spectacle, but the 
theory too is interesting; and though there is a great deal of the 
latter without the former I suspect there has never been a genu- 
ine success that has not had a latent core of conviction Dis- 
cussion, suggestion, formulation, these things are fertilizing 
when they are frank and sincere. Mr Besant has set an excellent 
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example in saying what he thinks, for his part, about the way in 
which fiction should be written, as well as about the way in which 
It should be published; for his view of the “art,” carried on into 
an appendix, covers that too Other laborers in the same field 
will doubtless take up the argument, they will give it the light 
of their experience, and the effect will surely be to make our 
interest in the novel a little more what it had for some time 
threatened to fail to be — a serious, active, inquiring interest, 
under protection of which this delightful study may, in moments 
of confidence, venture to say a litde more what it thinks of itself. 

It must take itself seriously for the public to take it so. The 
old superstition about fiction being “wicked” has doubtless 
died out in England, but the spirit of it lingers m a certain 
oblique regard directed toward any story which does not more 
or less admit that it is only a joke Even the most jocular novel 
feels in some degree the weight of the proscription that was 
formerly directed against literary levity, the jocularity does not 
always succeed in passing for orthodoxy. It is still expected, 
though perhaps people are ashamed to say it, that a production 
which IS after all only a “make-believe” (for what else is a 
“story”^) shall be in some degree apologetic — shall renounce the 
pretension of attempting really to represent life. This, of course, 
any sensible, wide-awake story declines to do, for it quickly 
perceives that the tolerance granted to it on such a condition is 
only an attempt to stifle it disguised in the form of generosity. 
The old evangelical hostility to the novel, which was as explicit 
as It was narrow, and which regarded it as little less favorable 
to our immortal part than a stage play, was in reality far less 
insulting The only reason for the existence of a novel is that it 
does attempt to represent life. When it relinquishes this attempt, 
the same attempt that we see on the canvais of the painter, it will 
have arrived at a very strange pass It is not expected of the 
picture that it will make itself humble in order to be forgiven; 
and the analogy between the art of the painter and the art of the 
novelist IS, so far as I am able to see, complete. Their inspiration 
is the same, their process (allowmg for the different quality of 
the vehicle) is the same, their success is the same. They may learn 
from each other, they may explam and sustain each other Their 
cause is the same, and the honor of one is the honor of another 
The Mahometans think a picture an unholy thing, but it is a long 
time since any Christian did, and it is therefore the more odd 
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that m the Christian mind the traces (dissimulated though they 
may be) of a suspicion of the sister art should linger to this day. 
The only effectual way to lay it to rest is to emphasize the 
analogy to which I just alluded — to insist on the fact that as 
the picture is reality, so the novel is history. That is the only 
general description (which does it justice) that we may give of 
the novel. But history also is allowed to represent life; it is not, 
any more than painting, expected to apologize. The subject 
matter of fiction is stored up likewise in documents and records, 
and if it will not give itself away, as they say in California, it must 
speak with assurance, with the tone of the historian Certain 
accomplished novelists have a habit of giving themselves away 
which must often bring tears to the eyes of people who take their 
fiction seriously I was lately struck, in reading over many pages 
of Anthony Trollope, with his want of discretion m this particu- 
lar. In a digression, a parenthesis or an aside, he concedes to the 
reader that he and this trusting friend are only “making believe.” 
He admits that the events he narrates have not really happened, 
and that he can give his narrative any turn the reader may like 
best. Such a betrayal of a sacred office seems to me, I confess, 
a terrible crime; it is what I mean by the attitude of apology, 
and It shocks me every whit as much in Trollope as it would 
have shocked me in Gibbon or Macaulay. It implies that the 
novelist is less occupied m looking for the truth (the truth, of 
course I mean, that he assumes, the premises that we must grant 
him, whatever they may be) than the historian, and in doing so 
it deprives him at a stroke of all his standing room. To repre- 
sent and illustrate the past, the actions of men, is the task of 
either writer, and the only difference that I can see is, in propor- 
tion as he succeeds, to the honor of the novelist, consisting as it 
does in his having more difficulty in collecting his evidence, 
which is so far from being purely literary. It seems to me to give 
him a great character, the fact that he has at once so much in 
common with the philosopher and the painter; this double 
analogy is a magnificent heritage. 

It IS of all this evidently that Mr. Besant is full when he insists 
upon the fact that fiction is one of the Jim arts, deserving in its 
turn of all the honors and emoluments that have hitherto been 
reserved for the successful profession of music, poetry, painting, 
architecture. It is impossible to insist too much on so important 
a truth, and the place that Mr. Besant demands for the work of 
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the novelist may be represented, a trifle less abstractly, by saying 
that he demands not only that it shall be reputed artistic, but 
that It shall be reputed very artistic indeed. It is excellent that 
he should have struck this note, for his doing so indicates that 
there was need of it, that his proposition may be to many people 
a novelty. One rubs one’s eyes at the thought; but the rest of 
Mr Besant’s essay confirms the revelation. I suspect in truth 
that it would be possible to confirm it still further, and that one 
would not be far wrong in saying that in addition to the people 
to whom It has never occurred that a novel ought to be artistic, 
there are a great many others who, if this principle were urged 
upon them, would be filled with an indefinable mistrust. They 
would find It difficult to explain their repugnance, but it would 
operate strongly to put them on their guard. “Art,” in our 
Protestant communities, where so many things have got so 
strangely twisted about, is supposed in certain circles to have 
some vaguely injurious effect upon those who make it an impor- 
tant consideration, who let it weigh in the balance. It is assumed 
to be opposed in some mysterious manner to morality, to amuse- 
ment, to instruction When it is embodied in the work of the 
painter (the sculptor is another affair') you know what it is* it 
stands there before you, m the honesty of pink and green and a 
gilt frame; you can see the worst of it at a glance, and you can 
be on your Q,uard. But when it is introduced into literature it 
becomes more insidious — there is danger of its hurting you 
before you know it. Literature should be either instructive or 
amusing, and there is in many minds an impression that these 
artistic preoccupations, the search for form, contribute to neither 
end, interfere indeed with both They are too frivolous to be 
edifying, and too serious to be diverting; and they are moreover 
priggish and paradoxical and superfluous. That, I think, repre- 
sents the manner in which the latent thought of many people 
who read novels as an exercise in skipping would explain itself 
if it were to become articulate. They would argue, of course, 
that a novel ought to be “good,” but they would interpret this 
term in a fashion of their own, which indeed would vary consid- 
erably from one critic to another. One would say that being 
good means representing virtuous and aspiring characters, 
placed in prominent positions; another would say that it depends 
on a “happy ending,” on a distribution at the last of prizes, 
pensions, husbands, wives, babies, millions, appended para- 
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graphs, and cheerful remarks. Another still would say that it 
means being full of incident and movement, so that we shall 
wish to jump ahead, to see who was the mysterious stranger, 
and if the stolen will was ever found, and shall not be distracted 
from this pleasure by any tiresome analysis or “description ” 
But they would all agree that the “artistic” idea would spoil 
some of their fun. One would hold it accountable for all the 
description, another would see it revealed in the absence of 
sympathy Its hostility to a happy ending would be evident, 
and it might even in some cases render any ending at all impos- 
sible. The “ending” of a novel is, for many persons, like that of a 
good dinner, a course of dessert and ices, and the artist in fiction 
IS regarded as a sort of meddlesome doctor who forbids agree- 
able aftertastes. It is therefore true that this conception of Mr. 
Besant’s of the novel as a superior form encounters not only a 
negative but a positive indifference It matters little that as a 
work of art it should really be as little or as much of its essence 
to supply happy endings, sympathetic characters, and an objec- 
tive tone, as if it were a work of mechanics- the association of 
ideas, however incongruous, might easily be too much for it 
if an eloquent voice were not sometimes raised to call attention 
to the fact that it is at once as free and as serious a branch of 
literature as any other 

Certainly this might sometimes be doubted in presence of 
the enormous number of works of fiction that appeal to the 
credulity of our generation, for it might easily seem that there 
could be no great character in a commodity so quickly and 
easily produced. It must be admitted that good novels are much 
compromised by bad ones, and that the field at large suffers 
discredit from overcrowding I think, however, that this injury 
IS Only superficial, and that the superabundance of written 
fiction proves nothing against die principle itself. It has been 
vulgarized, like all other kinds of literature, like everything else 
today, and it has proved more than some kinds accessible to 
vulgarization. But there is as much difference as there ever was 
between a good novel and a bad one the bad is swept with all 
the daubed canvases and spoiled marble into some unvisited 
limbo, or infinite rubbish yard beneath the back windows of 
the world, and the good subsists and emits its light and stimulates 
our desire for perfection As I shall take the liberty of making 
but a single criticism of Mr Bes2uit, whose tone is so full of the 
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love of his art, I may as well have done with it at once. He 
seems to me to mistake in attempting to say so definitely before- 
hand what sort of an affair the good novel will be To indicate 
the danger of such an error as that has been the purpose of 
these few pages, to suggest that certain traditions on the subject, 
applied a priori, have already had much to answer for, and that 
the good health of an art which undertakes so immediately to 
reproduce life must demand that it be perfectly free It lives 
upon exercise, and the very meamng of exercise is freedom. 
The only obligation to which m advance we may hold a novel, 
without incurring the accusation of being arbitrary, is that it be 
interesting That general responsibility rests upon it, but it is 
the only one I can think of. The ways in which it is at liberty 
to accomplish this result (of interesting us) strike me as innumer- 
able, and such as can only suffer from being marked out or 
fenced in by prescription They are as various as the tempera- 
ment of man, and they are successful in proportion as they 
reveal a particular mind, different from others A novel is in 
Its broadest definition a personal, a direct impression of life' 
that, to begin with, constitutes its value, which is greater or less 
according to the intensity of the impression But there will be 
no intensity at all, and therefore no value, unless there is freedom 
to feel and say The tracing of a line to be followed, of a tone 
to be taken, of a form to be filled out, is a limitation of that 
freedom and a suppression of the very thing that we are most 
curious about The form, it seems to me, is to be appreciated 
after the fact then the author’s choice has been made, his 
standard has been indicated, then we can follow lines and 
directions and compare tones and resemblances Then in a 
word we can enjoy one of the most charming of pleasures, we 
can estimate quality, we can apply the test of execution The 
execution belongs to the author alone; it is what is most per- 
sonal to him, and we measure him by that The advantage, 
the luxury, as well as the torment and responsibility of the 
novelist, is that there is no limit to what he may attempt as an 
executant — no limit to his possible experiments, efforts, dis- 
coveries, successes Here it is especially that he works, step by 
step, like his brother of the brush, of whom we may always say 
that he has painted his picture m a manner best known to 
himself His manner is his secret, not necessarily a jealous one. 
He cannot disclose it as a general thing if he would, he would 
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be at a loss to teach it to others. I say this with a due recollection 
of having insisted on the co mmu nity of method of the artist who 
paints a picture and the artist who writes a novel. The painter 
11^ able to teach the rudiments of his practice, and it is possible, 
from the study of good work (granted the aptitude), both to 
learn how to paint and to learn how to write. Yet it remains 
true, without injury to the rapprochement, that the literary artist 
would be obliged to say to his pupil much more than the other, 
“Ah, well, you must do it as you can !” It is a question of degree, 
a matter of delicacy. If there are exact sciences, there are also 
exact arts, and the grammar of paintmg is so much more definite 
that it makes the difference. 

I ought to add, however, that if Mr. Besant says at the begin- 
ning of his essay that the “laws of fiction may be laid down and 
taught with as much precision and exactness as the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion,” he mitigates what 
might appear to be an extravagance by applymg his remark to 
“general” laws, and by expressing most of these rules m a manner 
with which It would certainly be unaccommodating to disagree. 
That the novelist must write from his experience, that his 
“characters must be real and such as might be met with in 
actual life”; that “a young lady brought up in a quiet country 
village should avoid descriptions of garrison life,” and “a 
writer whose friends and personal experiences belong to the 
lower middle class should carefully avoid introducing his charac- 
ters into society”, that one should enter one’s notes in a common- 
place book; that one’s figures should be clear in outline, that 
making them clear by some trick of speech or of carriage is a bad 
method, and “describing them at length” is a worse one, that 
English fiction should have a “conscious moral purpose”; that 
“it IS almost impossible to estimate too highly the value of ciureful 
workmanship — that is, of style”; that “the most important point 
of all IS the story,” that “the story is everythmg” these are 
principles with most of which it is surely impossible not to 
sympathize. That remark about the lower middle-class writer 
and his knowing his place is perhaps rather chilling; but for the 
rest I should find it difficult to dissent from any one of these 
recommendations. At the same time, I should find it difficult 
positively to assent to them, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
injunction as to entering one’s notes in a common-place book. 
They scarcely seem to me to have the quality that Mr. Besimt 
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attributes to the rules of the novelist — the “precision and exact- 
ness” of “the laws of harmony, perspective, and proportion.” 
They are suggestive, they are even inspiring, but they are not 
exact, though they are doubtless as much so as the case adnuts 
of: which is a proof of that liberty of interpretation for which 
I just contended. For the value of these different injunctions — 
so beautiful and so vague — is wholly in the meaning one attaches 
to them. The characters, the situation, which strike one as real 
will be those that touch and interest one most, but the measure 
of resdity is very difficult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote or of 
Mr Micawber is a very delicate shade; it is a reality so colored 
by the author’s vision that, vivid as it may be, one would hesitate 
to propose it as a model one would expose one’s self to some 
very embarrassing questions on the part of a pupil It goes 
without saying that you will not write a good novel unless you 
possess the sense of reality, but it will be difficult to give you a 
recipe for calling that sense into being Humanity is immense, 
and reality has a myriad forms, the most one can affirm is that 
some of the flowers of fiction have the odor of it, and others have 
not, as for telling you in advance how your nosegay should be 
composed, that is another affair It is equally excellent and 
inconclusive to say that one must write from experience; to our 
supposititious aspirant such a declaration might savor of mockery. 
'What kind of experience is intended, and where does it begin 
and end^ Experience is never limited, and it is never complete; 
it is an immense sensibility, a kind of huge spiderweb of the 
finest silken threads suspended in the chamber of consciousness, 
and catching every air-borne particle in its tissue It is the very 
atmosphere of the mind, and when the mind is imaginative- 
much more when it happens to be that of a man of genius — it 
takes to itself the faintest hints of life, it converts the very pulses 
of the air into revelations. The young lady living in a village 
has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is lost to make it 
quite unfair (as it seems to me) to declare to her that she shall 
have nothing to say about the military. Greater miracles have 
been seen than that, imagination assisting, she should speak 
the truth about some of these gentlemen. I remember an English 
novelist, a woman of genius, telling me that she was much com- 
mended for the impression she had managed to give in one of 
her tales of the nature and way of life of the French Protestant 
youth. She had been asked where she learned so much about 
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this recondite being, she had been congratulated on her peculiar 
opportunities. These opportunities consisted in her having once, 
in Paris, as she ascended a staircase, passed an open door where, 
in the household of a pastern, some of the young Protestants were 
seated at table round a finished meal The glimpse made a 
picture; it lasted only a moment, but that moment was experi- 
ence. She had got her direct personal impression, and she 
turned out her type. She knew what youth was, and what 
Protestantism; she also had the advantage of having seen what 
it was to be French, so that she converted these ideas into a 
concrete image and produced a reality. Above all, however, 
she was blessed with the faculty which when you give it an inch 
takes an ell, and which for the artist is a much greater source of 
strength than any accident of residence or of place in the social 
scale. The power to guess the unseen from the seen, to trace the 
implication of things, to judge the whole piece by the pattern, 
the condition of feeling life in general so completely that you are 
well on your way to knowing any particular corner of it — this 
cluster of gifts may almost be said to constitute experience, and 
they occur in country and in town, and in the most differing 
stages of education If experience consists of impressions, it may 
be said that impressions are experience, just as (have we not 
seen it^) they are the very air we breathe. Therefore, if I should 
certainly say to a novice, “Write from experience and experi- 
ence only,” I should feel that this was rather a tantalizing moni- 
tion if I were not careful immediately to add, “Try to be one of 
the people on whom nothing is lost’” 

I am far from intending by this to minimize the importance 
of exactness — of truth of detail One can speak best from one’s 
own taste, and I may therefore venture to say that the air of 
reality (solidity of specification) seems to me to be the supreme 
virtue of a novel — the merit on which all its other merits (in- 
cluding that conscious moral purpose of which Mr. Besant 
speaks) helplessly and submissively depend If it be not there, 
they are all as nothing, and if these be there, they owe their 
effect to the success with which the author has produced the 
illusion of life. The cultivation of this success, the study of this 
exquisite process, form, to my taste, the beginning and the end 
of the art of the novelist. They are his inspiration, his despair, 
his reward, his torment, his delight It is here m very truth that 
he competes with life, it is here that he competes with his 
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brother the painter in fas attempt to render the look of things, 
the look that conveys their meaning, to catch the color, the 
relief, the expression, the surface, the substance of the human 
spectacle. It is in regard to this that Mr. Besant is well inspired 
when he bids him take notes. He cannot possibly take too 
many, he cannot possibly take enough. All hfe solicits him, and 
to “render” the simplest surface, to produce the most momen- 
tary illusion, IS a very complicated business His case would be 
easier, and the rule would be more exact, if Mr. Besant had been 
able to tell him what notes to take But this, I fear, he can never 
learn m any manual, it is the busmess of his life. He has to take a 
great many in order to select a few, he has to work them up as 
he can, and even the guides and philosophers who might have 
most to say to him must leave him alone when it comes to the 
application of precepts, as we leave the painter in communion 
with his palette That his characters “must be clear in outline,” 
as Mr Besant says — he feels that down to his boots, but how he 
shall make them so is a secret between his good angel and himself. 
It would be absurdly simple if he could be taught that a great 
deal of “description” would make them so, or that on the con- 
trary the absence of description and the cultivation of dialogue, 
or the absence of dialogue and the multiplication of “incident,” 
would rescue him from his difficulties. Nothing, for instance, is 
more possible than that he be of a turn of mind for which this 
odd, literal opposition of description and dialogue, incident and 
description, has litllc meaning and light People often talk of 
these things as if they had a kind of internecine distinctness, 
instead of melting into each other at every breath, and being 
intimately associated parts of one general effort of expression I 
cannot imagine composition existing in a senes of blocks, nor 
conceive, m any novel worth discussing at all, of a passage of 
description that is not in its intention narrative, a passage of 
dialogue that is not in its intention descriptive, a touch of truth 
of any sort that docs not partake of the nature of incident, or an 
incident that derives its interest from any other source than the 
general and only source of the success of a work of art — that of 
being illustrative A novel is a living thing, all one and con- 
tinuous, like any other organism, and in proportion as it lives 
will It be found, I think, that in each of the parts there is some- 
thing of each of the other parts The critic who over the close 
texture of a finished work shall pretend to trace a geography of 
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items will mark some frontiers as artificial, I fear, as any that have 
been known to history. There is an old-fashioned distinction 
between the novel of character and the novel of incident which 
must have cost many a smile to the intending fabulist who was 
keen about his work. It appears to me as little to the point as 
the equally celebrated distinction between the novel and the 
romance — to answer as little to any reality There are bad 
novels and good novels, as there are bad pictures and good 
pictures; but that is the only distinction in which I see any 
meaning, and I can as little imagine speaking of a novel of 
character as I can imagine speaking of a picture of character. 
When one says picture one says of character, when one says 
novel one says of incident, and the terms may be transposed at 
will What IS character but the determination of incident? 
What IS incident but the illustration of character^ What is either 
a picture or a novel that is not of character? What else do we 
seek in it and find in it? It is an mcident for a woman to stand 
up with her hand resting on a table and look out at you in a 
certain way; or if it be not tin incident I think it will be hard to 
say what it is At the same time it is an expression of character. 
If you say you don’t sec it (character in that — allms done'), this 
is exactly what the artist who has reasons of his own for thinking 
he does see it undertakes to show you. When a young man 
makes up his mind that he has not faith enough after all to enter 
the church as he intended, that is an incident, though you may 
not hurry to the end of the chapter to see whether perhaps he 
doesn’t chtinge once more I do not say that these are extraor- 
dinary or startling incidents I do not pretend to estimate the 
degree of interest proceeding from them, for this will depend 
upon the skill of the painter. It sounds almost puerile to say 
that some incidents are intrinsically much more impiortant than 
others, and I need not take this precaution tifter having professed 
my sympathy for the major ones in remarking that the only 
classification of the novel that I can understand is into that 
which has life and that which has it not. 

The novel and the romance, the novel of incident and that of 
character — these clumsy separations appear to me to have been 
made by critics and readers for their own convenience, and to 
help them out of some of their occasional queer predicaments, 
but to have little reality or interest for the producer, from whose 
point of view it is of course that we are attempting to consider 
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the art of fiction. The case is the same with another shadowy 
category which Mr. Besant apparently is disposed to set up — 
that of the “modern English novel”; unless indeed it be that in 
this matter he has fallen into an accidental confusion of stand- 
points It is not quite clear whether he intends the remarks m 
which he alludes to it to be didactic or historical. It is as 
difficult to suppose a person intending to write a modern English 
as to suppose him writing an ancient English novel: that is a 
label which begs the question One writes the novel, one paints 
the picture, of one’s language and of one’s time, and calling it 
modern English will not, alas ' make the difficult task any easier 
No more, unfortunately, will calling this or that work of one’s 
fellow artist a romance — ^unless it be, of course, simply for the 
pleasanmess of the thing, as for instance when Hawthorne gave 
this heading to his story of Bhthedale The French, who have 
brought the theory of fiction to remarkable completeness, have 
but one name for the novel, and have not attempted smaller 
things in It, that I can see, for that. I can think of no obligation 
to which the “romancer” would not be held equally with the 
novelist, the standard of execution is equally high for each. 
Of course it is of execution that we are talking — that being the 
only point of a novel that is open to contention. This is perhaps 
too often lost sight of, only to produce interminable confusions 
and cross purposes. We must grant the artist his subject, his 
idea, his donnee our criticism is applied only to what he makes 
of it. Naturally I do not mean that we are bound to like it or 
find It interesting in case we do not, our course is perfectly 
simple — to let it alone We may believe that of a certain idea 
even the most sincere novelist can make nothing at all, and the 
event may perfectly justify our belief, but the failure will have 
been a failure to execute, and it is m the execution that the fattd 
weakness is recorded. If we pretend to respect the artist at all, 
we must allow him his freedom of choice, in the face, in particu- 
Itir cases, of innumerable presumptions that the choice will not 
fructify Art derives a considerable part of its beneficial exercise 
from flying m the face of presumptions, and some of the most 
interesting experiments of which it is capable are hidden in the 
bosom of common things Gustave Flaubert has written a story 
about the devotion of a servant girl to a parrot, and the produc- 
tion, highly finished as it is, cannot on the whole be called a 
success. We are perfectly free to find it flat, but I think it might 
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have been interesting, and I, for my part, am extremely glad he 
should have written it, it is a contribution to our knowledge of 
what can be done — or what cannot. Ivan Turgenev has written 
a tale about a deeif and dumb serf and a lap dog, and the thing 
is touching, loving, a little masterpiece. He struck the note of 
life where Gustave Flaubert missed it — he flew in the face of a 
presumption and achieved a victory 

Nothing, of course, will ever take the place of the good old 
fashion of “liking” a work of art or not liking it the most im- 
proved criticism will not abolish that primitive, that ultimate 
test. I mention this to guard myself from the accusation of 
intimating that the idea, the subject, of a novel or a picture, does 
not matter It matters, to my sense, in the highest degree, and if 
I might put up a prayer it would be that artists should select 
none but the richest Some, as I have already hastened to admit, 
are much more remunerative than others, and it would be a 
world happily arranged in which persons intending to treat them 
should be exempt from confusions and mistakes. This fortunate 
condition will arrive only, I fear, on the same day that critics 
become purged from error Meanwhile, I repeat, wc do not 
judge the artist with fairness unless we say to him, “Oh, I grant 
you your starting point, because if I did not I should seem to 
prescribe to you, and heaven forbid I should take that responsi- 
bility If I pretend to tell you what you must not take, you will 
call upon me to tell you then what you must take; in which case 
I shall be prettily caught. Moreover, it isn’t till I have accepted 
your data that I can begin to measure you. I have the standard, 
the pitch, I have no right to tamper with your flute and then 
criticize your music. Of course I may not care for your idea at all, 
I may think it silly, or stcile, or unclean; in which case I wash 
my hands of you altogether. I may content myself with believing 
that you will not have succeeded in being interesting, but I shall, 
of course, not attempt to demonstrate it, and you will be as in- 
different to me as I am to you I needn’t remind you that there 
are all sorts of tastes: who can know it better^ Some people, for 
excellent reasons, don’t like to read about carpenters, others, for 
reasons even better, don’t like to read about courtesans. Many 
obj'ect to Americans Others (I believe they are mainly editors 
and publishers) won’t look at Italians Some readers don’t like 
quiet subjects, others don’t like bustling ones. Some enjoy a 
complete illusion, others the consciousness of large concessions. 
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They choose their novels accordingly, and if they don’t care 
about your idea they won’t, a fortiori, care about your treatment.” 

So that It comes back very qmckly, as I have said, to the liking; 
in spite of M Zola, who reasons less powerfully than he repre- 
sents, and who will not reconcile himself to this absoluteness of 
taste, thinking that there are certain things that people ought to 
like, and that they can be made to like. I am quite at a loss to 
imagine anything (at any rate in this matter of fiction) that 
people ought to like or to dislike. Selection will be sure to t2ike 
care of itself, for it has a constant motive behind it That motive 
is simply experience. As people feel life, so they will feel the art 
that is most closely related to it. This closeness of relation is what 
we should never forget in talking of the effort of the novel. Many 
people speak of it as a factitious, artificial form, a product of 
ingenuity, the business of which is to alter and arrange the things 
that surround us, to translate them into conventional, traditional 
molds This, however, is a view of the matter which carries us 
but a very short way, condemns the art to an eternal repetition 
of a few familiar cltchis, cuts short its development, and leads us 
straight up to a dead wall Catching the very note and trick, 
the strange irregular rhythm of life, that is the attempt whose 
strenuous force keeps Fiction upon her feet. In proportion as m 
what she offers us wc see life without rearrangement do we feel 
that we are touching the truth, m proportion as we see it with 
rearrangement do we feel that we are being put off with a sub- 
stitute, a compromise and convention It is not uncommon to 
hear an extraordinary assurance of remark in regard to this 
matter of rearranging, which is often spoken of as if it were the 
last word of art Mr. Besant seems to me in danger of falling 
into the great error with his rather unguarded talk about “selec- 
tion.” Art IS essentially selection, but it is a selection whose 
main care is to be typical, to be mclusive. For many people art 
means rose-colored wmdowpanes, and selection means picking 
a bouquet for Mrs. Grundy. They will tell you glibly that 
artistic considerations have nothing to do with the disagreeable, 
with the ugly; they will rattle off shallow commonplaces about 
the province of art and the limits of art till you are moved to 
some wonder in return as to the province and the limits of 
ignorance. It appears to me that no one can ever have made a 
seriously artistic attempt without becoming conscious of an 
immense increase — a Idnd of revelation — of freedom. One 
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perceives in that case — by the light of a heavenly ray — that the 
province of art is all life, all feeling, all observation, all vision. 
As Mr Besant so justly intimates, it is all experience That is 
a sufficient answer to those who maintain that it must not touch 
the sad things of life, who stick into its divine unconscious bosom 
little prohibitory inscriptions on the end of sticks, such as we see 
in public gardens — “It is forbidden to walk on the grass, it is 
forbidden to touch the flowers, it is not allowed to introduce 
dogs or to remain after dark; it is requested to keep to the right.” 
The young aspirant in the line of fiction whom we continue to 
imagine will do nothing without taste, for in that case his freedom 
would be of little use to him; but the first advantage of his taste 
will be to reveal to him the absurdity of the little sticks and 
tickets. If he have taste, I must add, of course he will have 
ingenuity, and my disrespectful reference to that quality just 
now was not meant to imply that it is useless in fiction But it is 
only a secondary aid, the first is a capacity for receiving straight 
impressions. 

Mr Besant has some remarks on the question of “the story” 
which I shall not attempt to cnticize, though they seem to me to 
contain a singular ambiguity, because I do not think I under- 
stand them. I cannot see what is meant by talking as if there were 
a part of a novel which is the story and part of it which for 
mystical reasons is not — unless indeed the distinction be made 
in a sense in which it is difficult to suppose that anyone should 
attempt to convey anything “The story,” if it represents any- 
thing, represents the subject, the idea, the dormie of the novel; 
and there is surely no “school” — Mr Besant speaks of a school — 
which urges that a novel should be all treatment and no subject. 
There must assuredly be something to treat, every school is 
intimately conscious of that This sense of the story being the 
idea, the starting point, of the novel, is the only one that I see 
in which it can be spoken of as something different from its 
organic whole; and since in proportion as the work is successful 
the idea permeates and penetrates it, informs and animates it, 
so that every word and every punctuation point contribute 
directly to the expression, in that proportion do we lose our 
sense of the story being a blade which may be drawn more or 
less out of Its sheath The story and the novel, the idea and the 
form, are the needle and thread, and I never heard of a guild of 
tailors who recommended the use of the thread without the 
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needle, or the needle without the thread. Mr. Besant is not the 
only critic who may be observed to have spoken as if there were 
certain things in life which constitute stones, and certain others 
which do not. I find the same odd implication in an entertaining 
article in the Pdl Mall Gazette, devoted, as it happens, to 
Mr. Besant’s lecture. “The story is the thing!” says this graceful 
writer, as if with a tone of opposition to some other idea. I 
should think it was, as every painter who, as the time for “sending 
in” his picture looms in the distance, finds himself still in quest 
of a subject — as every belated artist not fixed about his theme 
will heartily agree. There are some subjects which speak to us 
and others which do not, but he would be a clever man who 
should undertake to give a rule — an index expurgatorius — by 
which the story and the no-story should be known apart. It 
is impossible (to me at least) to imagine any such rule which 
shall not be altogether arbitrary The writer in the Pall Mall 
opposes the delightful (as I suppose) novel of Margot la Balqfree 
to certain tales in which “Bostonian nymphs” appear to have 
“rej'ected English dukes for psychological reasons ” I am not 
acquainted with the romance just designated, and can scarcely 
forgive the Pall Mall critic for not mentionmg the name of the 
author, but the title appears to refer to a lady who may have 
received a scar in some heroic adventure. I am inconsolable at 
not being acquainted with this episode, but am utterly at a loss 
to see why it is a story when the rejection (or acceptance) of a 
duke IS not, and why a reason, psychological or other, is not a 
subject when a cicatrix is They are all particles of the multi- 
tudinous life with which the novel deals, and surely no dogma 
which pretends to make it lawful to touch the one and unlawful 
to touch the other will stand for a moment on its feet. It is the 
special picture that must stand or fall, according as it seem to 
possess truth or to lack it. Mr Besant does not, to my sense, 
light up the subject by intimatmg that a story must, under 
penalty of not being a story, consist of “adventures.” Why of 
adventures more than of green spectacles? He mentions a 
category of impossible thmgs, and among them he places “fiction 
wthout adventure.” Why without adventure, more than 
without matrimony, or celibacy, or parturition, or cholera, or 
hydropathy, or Jansenism? This seems to me to bring the novel 
back to the hapless little role of being an artificial, ingenious 
thmg — bring it down from its large, free character of an imme nse 
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and exquisite correspondence with life And what ts adventure, 
when it comes to that, and by what sign is the listening pupil to 
recognize it^ It is an adventure — an immense one — ^for me to 
write this little article, and for a Bostonian nymph to reject an 
English duke is an adventure only less stirring, I should say, 
than for an English duke to be rejected by a Bostonian nymph. 
I see dramas within dramas in that, and innumerable points of 
view. A psychological reason is, to my imagination, an object 
adorably pictorial, to catch the tint of its complexion — I feel as 
if that idea might inspire one to Titianesque efforts There are 
few things more exciting to me, in short, than a psychological 
reason, and yet, I protest, the novel seems to me the most magnif- 
icent form of art 1 have just been reading, at the same time, 
the delightful story of Treasure Island, by Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and, in a manner less consecutive, the last tale from 
M Edmond de Goncourt, which is entitled Chine One of these 
works treats of murders, mysteries, islands of dreadful renown, 
hairbreadth escapes, miraculous coincidences, and buried 
doubloons The other treats of a little French girl who lived in a 
fine house in Pans, and died of wounded sensibility because no 
one would marry her I call Treasure Island delightful because it 
appears to me to have succeeded wonderfully m what it attempts; 
and I venture to bestow no epithet upon Chine, which strikes me 
as having failed deplorably in what it attempts — that is, in 
tracing the development of the moral consciousness of a child 
But one of these productions strikes me as exactly as much of a 
novel as the other, and as havmg a “story” quite as much The 
moral consciousness of a child is as much a part of life as the 
islands of the Spanish Main, and the one sort of geography 
seems to me to have those “surprises” of which Mr Besant speaks 
quite as much as the other For myself (since it comes back in 
the last resort, as I say, to the preference of the individual), the 
picture of the child’s experience has the advantage that I can at 
successive steps (an immense luxury, near to the “sensual pleas- 
ure” of which Mr Besant’s critic in the Pall Mall speaks) say 
Yes or No, as it may be, to what the artist puts before me I have 
been a child in fact, but 1 have been on a quest for a buried 
treasure only in supposition, and it is a simple accident that 
with M de Goncourt I should have for the most part to say No 
With George Eliot, when she painted that country with a far 
other intelligence, I always said Yes. 
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The most interesting part of Mr Besant’s lecture is unfortu- 
nately the briefest passage — his very cursory 2tllusion to the “con- 
scious moral purpose” of the novel Here again it is not very 
clear whether he be recording a fact or laying down a principle; 
it is a great pity that in the latter case he should not have devel- 
oped his idea. This branch of the subject is of immense im- 
portance, and Mr. Besant’s few words point to considerations of 
the widest reach, not to be lightly disposed of He will have 
treated the art of fiction but superficially who is not prepared to 
go every inch of the way that these considerations will carry him. 
It IS for this reason that at the beginning of these remarks I was 
careful to notify the reader that my reflections on so large a 
theme have no pretension to be exhaustive Like Mr Besant, 
I have left the question of the morality of the novel till the last, 
and at the last I find I have used up my space. It is a question 
surrounded with difficulties, as witness the very first that meets 
us, in the form of a definite question, on the threshold Vague- 
ness, in such a discussion, is fatal, and what is the meaning of 
your morality and your conscious moral purpose'’ Will you not 
define your terms and explain how (a novel being a picture) a 
picture can be cither moral or immoral ’’ You wish to paint a 
moral picture or carve a moral statue will you not tell us how 
you would set about it’’ We are discussing the Art of Fiction; 
questions of art are questions (in the widest sense) of execution, 
questions of morality are quite another affair, and will you not 
let us sec how it is that you find it so easy to mix them up'* These 
things are so clear to Mr Besant that he has deduced from them 
a law which he sees embodied m English fiction, and which is 
“a truly admirable thing and a great cause for congratulation.” 
It IS a great cause for congratulation indeed when such thorny 
problems become as smooth as silk I may add that in so far as 
Mr Besant perceives that in point of fact English fiction has 
addressed itself preponderantly to these delicate questions he 
will appear to many people to have made a vain discovery. 
They will have been positively struck, on the contrary, with the 
mortil timidity of the usual English novelist; with his (or with 
her) aversion to face the difficulties with which on every side the 
treatment of reality bristles. He is apt to be extremely shy 
(whereas the picture that Mr Besant draws is a picture of 
boldness), and the sign of his work, for the most part, is a cautious 
silence on certain subjects In the Enghsh novel (by which of 
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course I mean the American as well), more than in any other, 
there is a traditional difference between that which people know 
and that which they agree to admit that they know, that which 
they see and that which they speak of, that which they feel to be a 
pturt of life and that which they allow to enter into literature. 
There is the great difference, in short, between what they talk 
of in conversation and what they talk of in print. The essence of 
moral energy is to survey the whole field, and I should direcdy 
reverse Mr. Besant’s remark and say not that the English novel 
has a purpose, but that it has a diffidence. To what degree a 
purpose in a work of art is a source of corruption I shall not at- 
tempt to inquire; the one that seems to me least dangerous is the 
purpose of making a perfect work. As for our novel, I may say 
lastly on this score that as we find it in England today it strikes 
me as addressed in a large degree to “young people,” and that 
this in Itself constitutes a presumption that it will be rather shy. 
There are certain things which it is generally agreed not to 
discuss, not even to mention, before young people That is very 
well, but the absence of discussion is not a symptom of the moral 
passion. The purpose of the English novel — “a truly admirable 
thing, and a great cause for congratulation” — strikes me there- 
fore as rather negative 

There is one point at which the moral sense and the artistic 
sense lie very near together; that is in the light of the very obvious 
truth that the deepest quality of a work of art will always be the 
quality of the mind of the producer In proportion as that in- 
telligence is fine will the novel, the picture, the statue partake 
of the substance of beauty and truth. To be constituted of such 
elements is, to my vision, to have purpose enough. No good 
novel will ever proceed from a superficial mind; that seems to 
me an axiom which, for the artist in fiction, will cover all needful 
moral ground' if the youthful aspirant take it to heart it will 
illuminate for him many of the mysteries of “purpose.” There 
are many other useful things that might be said to him, but I 
have come to the end of my article, and can only touch them as 
I pass. The critic in the Pall Mall Gazette, whom I have already 
quoted, draws attention to the danger, in speaking of the art of 
fiction, of generalizing. The danger that he has in mind is 
rather, I imagine, that of particularizing, for there are some 
comprehensive remarks which, m addition to those embodied 
in Mr. Besant’s suggestive lecture, might without fear of mis- 
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leading him be addressed to the ingenuous student. I should 
remind him iirst of the magnificence of the form that is open to 
him, which offers to sight so few restrictions and such innu- 
merable opportuniues. The other arts, in comparison, appear 
confined and hampered; the various conditions under which 
they are exercised are so rigid and definite. But the only condi- 
tion that I can think of attaching to the composition of the 
novel is, as I have already said, that it be sincere This freedom 
is a splendid privilege, and the first lesson of the young novelist 
is to learn to be worthy of it. “Enjoy it as it deserves,” I should 
say to him; “take possession of it, explore it to its utmost extent, 
publish it, rejoice in it. All life belongs to you, and do not listen 
either to those who would shut you up into corners of it and tell 
you that it is only here and there that art inhabits, or to those 
who would persuade you that this heavenly messenger wings 
her way outside of life altogether, breathing a superfine air, and 
turning away her head from the truth of things There is no 
impression of life, no manner of seeing it and feeling it, to which 
the plan of the novelist may not offer a place; you have only to 
remember that talents so dissimilar as those of Alexandre Dumais 
and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens and Gustave Flaubert have 
worked in this field with equal glory. Do not thmk too much 
about optimism tmd pessimism; try and catch the color of life 
itself In France today we see a prodigious effort (that of Emile 
Zola,‘ to whose solid and serious work no explorer of the capacity 
of the novel can allude without respect), we see an extraordi- 
nary effort vitiated by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. 
M. Zola is magnificent, but he strikes an English reader as igno- 
rant; he has an air of working in the dark; if he had as much light 
as energy, his results would be of the highest value As for the 
aberrations of a shallow optimism, the ground (of English 
fiction especially) is strewn with their brittle particles as with 
broken glass. If you must indulge m conclusions, let them have 
the taste of a wide knowledge. Remember that your first duty 
is to be as complete as possible — to make 2is perfect a work. Be 
generous and delicate and pursue the prize.” 

’See James’s study of Zola, m Notes on Nomhsts (New York, 1914), pp 26-64 
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William Dean Howei.ls 15 Amenca's best representative of realism in 
both fiction and criticism He was one of our most voluminous authors, 
and as editor of the Atlantic Monthly and later as chief reviewer for 
Harper's he exerted great influence as an arbiter of literary taste With 
little formal education, he lacked scholarly knowledge of the great 
literary masters of the past (a fact which may help to explain his general 
disrespect for them), but as a good journalist he had a wide knowledge 
of contemporary literature,* and he served as an excellent mirror of the 
time-spirit which was dominated by two great forces — democracy and 
science These twin forces explain much of his realistic theory 

He defined realism as “nothing more and nothing less than the 
truthful treatment of material,” as mvolving “fidelity to experience and 
probability of motive He would have the novelist “interpret the 
common feelings of commonplace people ”* He found the lack of dis- 
tinction in democratic America, which seemed ominous to Arnold (his 
bite none), a source of inspiration “The pride of caste,” he said, “is 
becoming the pride of taste, but as before, it is averse to the mass of 
men Democracy in literature is the reverse of all this ”* He 
would have “our American novelists be as American as they uncon- 
sciously can The arts must become democratic, and then we 
shall have the expression of art in America Believing in evolutionary 

•The record of hi» reading u partially covered in his book, My Literary Passions 
Cervantes is about the only major older writer he greatly admired He says that 
It was Heine who “showed me that this ideal of hterature [should be different 
from life] was false, that the hfe of hterature was from the springs of the best com- 
mon speech, and that the nearer it could be made to conform, in voice, look, and 
gait, to graceful, easy, picturesque and humorous or impassioned talk, the better 
It was ’ (pp 128-129 of Ifio Library edition) He was also strongly influenced by 
Goldsmith, Irving, and Tolstoi He especially admired “the almost ideal perfection 
in the art of Jane Austen ** (See his mtroduction to Pride and Prejudice, New York, 
• 9*9 ) critical prmciples he took hints from Canon Farrar and Valdes — see 
Criticism and Fiction (Library edition), pp 214-229 

*My Literary Passions and Criticism and Fiction (Li^ary edition), pp 229, 200 

•Cf below, p 573 *My Literary Passion, and Criticism and Fiction, p 282 

•/*«/, pp 257,258 
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progress and regarding traditionalism as mere “paralysis,”' he had a 
strong antipathy toward novelists like Scott, whom he found “false and 
mistaken” in “his medieval ideals, his blind Jacobitism, his intense 
devotion to aristocracy and royalty “At least three fifths of the litera- 
ture called classic, in all languages, . . is as dead as the people who 

wrote It,” and it is preserved merely by “a superstitious piety ”® His 
debt to democracy was equaled by his debt to science, which also re- 
inforced his contempt for tradition. The truth on which his realism 
was based was essentially non-qualitative and scientific rather than 
imaginative, as in the case of Emerson and Lowell who followed Cole- 
ridge and Plato “The true realist,” Howells said, “cannot look upon 
human life and dcclaic this thing or that thing unworthy of notice, any 
more than the scientist can declare a fact of the material world beneath 
the dignity of his inquiry ” He quotes with approval his master 
Valdes’ saying, “In nature there is neither great nor small, all is equal 
because it is equally divine Let not the novelists then endeavor 
to add anything to reality, to turn it and twist it, to restrict it ”* He 
would thus, in theory, minimize selection and even the ordering and 
focusing of material which constitutes plot It is odd to discover 
Howells, who as a socialist deified a planned economy, saying, “Ought 
we not to praise (the novelist) where his work confesses itself, as life con- 
fesses Itself, without a plan'”’ Whereas followers of Aristotle and Plato 
had urged that the artist imitate an imaginative synthesis re-created 
from reality selected in the interest of a representative type, something 
univeisal derived from particulars, Howells ridiculed this doctrine of 
idealization as analogous to reproducing a cardboard grasshopper when 
a “real grasshopper” was available Idealizing characters meant to him 
taking “the lifehkeness out of them and put[ting] the booklikeness into 
them “Do not trouble yourselves about standards and ideals, but 
try to be faithful and natural ’ “The greatest achievement of fiction, in 
Its highest sense, is to present a picture of life, and the deeper the sense of 
something desultory, unfinished, imperfect it gives, even in the region 
of conduct, the more admirable it seems Ultimately, perhaps, his 
view that the impersonal and unfocused record of unselected experi- 

VbtJfP 900 ’/W,pp 903-904 *Ibid , p 961 

'Ibidfpp 901,998 But compare his reaction to Whitman, iM , p 54 “I had an 
instmctive doubt whether formlessness was really better than formahty Somethmg, 
It seems to me, may be contained and kept aUve m formality, but in formlessness 
everythmg spills and wastes away This is what I find the fatal defect of our Amer- 
ican Ossian, Walt Whitman, whose way is where artistic madness lies.” He goes 
on to praise Whitman’s “beauhful and noble thoughts ” 

^Uid , p tg8 ‘‘Quoted by De MiUe, Literay Crthasm m America, p 186 
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ence will fulfill the aun of literature, which is to make “the race better 
and kinder,’’ rests on the religious faith of the Victorian evolutionists 
that “the beast>man will be so far subdued and tamed in us that the 
memory of him in literature shall be left to perish ”1* Once he said that 
“a great gulf, never to be bridged, divides the ethical and the aesthetic 
intention ’’ But his more characteristic (and Victorian^) view is ex- 
pressed in connection with Tolstoi “If he had represented the fact 
truly, as in his conscience and intelligence he had known it really to be, 
he had treated it ethically and of necessity aesthetically, for as you 
cannot fail to feel in every piece of his fiction, the perfect aesthetics 
result from the perfect ethics Where the artist and the moralist 

work together for righteousness, there is the true art ’’** 

In line with Taine, Howells accepted a deterministic interpretation 
of literature and demanded that the cntic should proceed as a bota- 
nist treats a plant Continuing his general break with tradition, Howells 
claimed that “much if not most current criticism as practiced among 
the English and Americans is bad, is falsely principled, and is con- 
ditioned in evil In the first place, one must realize m the light of 
determinism that literature is like a plant, that it couldn’t be otherwise 
than It IS, and therefore that one has no right to evaluate it one can 
only describe it and “place a book m such a light that the reader shall 
know Its class, its function, its character ’’’* The true critic, he argues, 
will be a “gentle, dispassionate, scientific student of current literature 
who never imagines that he can direct literature, but realizes that it 
IS a plant which springs from the nature of a people, and draws its 
forces from their life, that its root is m their character, and that it teJtes 
form from their will and taste Criticism, hitherto judicial, must “al- 
together reconceive its office ” “It must reduce this to the business of 
observing, recording, and companng, to analyzing the material before 
it, and then synthesizing its impressions ’’ “There is a measure of the 
same absurdity,’’ Howells says, in the critic’s “tramplmg on a poem, 
a novel, or an essay that does not please him as in the botanist’s grmd- 
mg a plant underfoot because he does not find it pretty It is his 

business rather to identify the species and then explain how and where 

LtUrayi Possums (1895), p 54 
Ammcan Rmew, CLXXXVIII, 847 
^*Mjf Literary Possums and Criticism and Fiction, p 213, 

“Cjooke, Houiells, p 50, emphasizes tlie view that “The general method of enti- 
cism, Howells believed, should be in a word the method of science ” 

i*Compare Whitman’s theory of hterature, and also that of Van Wyck Brooks 
today in the Conclusion to The Flowering of New England (New York, 1936) 
itQpoted by Cooke, Howells, p 31 
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the specimen is imperfect and irregular ”*• Howells has been much 
censured** for narrowing criticism by trying to deprive it of its im- 
memorial right to judge, indeed, he himself violated his principle 
in this respect as much as anyone, for no one judged people 
like Scott and Thackeray and Poe, and mdeed “three fifths” 
of all the great masters, more harshly. He was followed by many 
theorists, however, who saw in science the gateway to a better 
criticism “ 

In actual critical practice, Howells’s best work is doubtless his essays 
on Longfellow and Lowell and Mark Twain Here, as a more dignified 
Boswell, with impeccable good taste he mingles personal reminiscence 
with literary appreciation of a broad sort, enabling us to see the authors 
in their habit as they lived, revealmg their characters in action His- 
torically his critical claim to fame rests on his work as a pioneer in 
“discovering” Emily Dickinson, Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, and 
Frank Norris when most critics were shocked at such books as Maggit, 
A Ctrl of the Streets ** Howells has been much laughed at for saying 
that our novelists “concern themselves with the more smiling aspects 
of life, which are the more American,”® but such a remark should be 
countered, in one’s memory, by his championship of the rancid realism 
of Crane and Norris, and by his plea, at the end of Crtltcism and Fiction, 
that our writers should “see how even here vast masses of men arc sunk 
in misery that must grow every day more hopeless, or embroiled m a 
struggle for life that must end in enslaving and imbruting them ”** We 
must remember that he courageously “presented, for the hrst time in 
the American novel, an economic criticism definitely based on collec- 
tivism instead of the older order of competitive, mdividual effort 
He recognized very realistictilly the aspects of American life which were 
unsmiling in his socialistic novels after A Hazard of Mew Fortunes (i8go). 

pp. 50-51. 

®Sce espeiMally the study of J M Robertson, luted m the following bibliography 
*’See Hamlin Gwland’s Crumbling Idols (1894), H H Boyesen’s many books of 
criticism, C D Wuner’s The Relation oj Literature to Life (1896), W M Payne, 
“American laterary Criticism and the Doctrme of Evolution,” The Internalumal 
Monthlji, II, 36-46, 137-153 (1900J, and H W Mabie, “The Sigmficance of 
Modem C^hcism,” m Essays m leterasy Interpretation (New York, 1893), 
pp 46-70. 

“See hu “Poems of Emily Dickinson,” Harper’s Magazine, LXXXII, 318-331 
(i8gi), hu preface to Hamhn Garland’s Mam-Travelled Roads (Chicago, 1893) 
and “Mr. Garland’s Books,” North American Renew, CLXXXXVI, 533 ff , “Frank 
Norru,” North Amenean Renew, CLXXV, 769 if (1903) 

“My letereay Passions and Cntuism and Fiction, p. 353 **Ihd , p 380 

“W. F Taylor, “William Dean Howells and the Economic Novel,” Amenean 
literature, IV, 113 (1933). 
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place; they have sought among poems, pictures, engravings, 
statues, and buildings; but art can never give the rules that make 
an art. This is, I believe, the reason why artists in general, and 
poets pnncipally, have been confined m so narrow a circle; they 
have been rather imitators of one another than of nature. Critics 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. I can judge 
but poorly of anythmg while I measure it by no other standard 
than Itself. The true standard of the arts is in every man’s power; 
and an easy observation of the most common, sometimes of the 
meanest, tlungs in nature will give the truest lights, where the 
greatest sagacity and industry that slights such observation 
must leave us in the dark, or, what is worse, amuse and mislead 
us by false lights.” 

If this should happen to be true — and it certainly commends 
itself to acceptance — it might portend an immediate danger to 
the vested interests of criticism, only that it was written a hundred 
years ago; and we shall probably have the “sagacity and industry 
that slights the observation” of nature long enough yet to allow 
most critics the time to learn some more useful trade than criti- 
cism as they pursue it Nevertheless, I am in hopes that the 
communistic era m taste foreshadowed by Burke is approach- 
ing, and that it will occur withm the lives of men now overawed 
by the foolish old superstition that literature and art are any- 
thing but the expression of life, and are to be judged by any 
other test thtm that of their fidelity to it. The time is coming, I 
hope, when each new author, each new artist, will be considered, 
not in his proportion to any other author or artist, but in his 
relation to the human nature, known to us all, which it is his 
privilege, his high duty, to interpret. “The true standard of the 
artist IS in every man’s power” already, as Burke says; Michel- 
angelo’s “light of the piazza,” the glance of the common eye, 
is and always was the best light on a statue; Goethe’s “boys and 
blackbirds” have in all ages been the real connoisseurs of berries; 
but hitherto the mass of common men have been afraid to apply 
their own simplicity, naturalness, and honesty to the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. They have always cast about for the instruc- 
tion of someone who professed to know better, and who browbeat 
wholesome common sense into the self-distrust that ends in 
sophistication They have fallen generally to the worst of this 
bad species, and have been “amused and misled” (how pretty 
that quaint old use of amuse is!) “by the false lights” of critical 
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vanity and self-righteousness. They have been taught to compare 
what they see and what they read, not with the things that they 
have observed and known, but with the things that some other 
artist or writer has done. Especially if they have themselves 
the artistic impulse in any direction they are taught to form 
themselves, not upon life, but upon the masters who became 
masters only by forming themselves upon life. The seeds of 
death are planted in them, and they can produce only the still- 
born, the academic They are not told to take their work into 
the public square and see if it seems true to the chance passer, 
but to test It by the work of the very men who refused and 
decried any other test of their own work. The young writer 
who attempts to report the phrase and carriage of everyday 
life, who tries to tell just how he has heard men talk and seen 
them look, is made to feel guilty of something low and unworthy 
by the stupid people who would like to have him show how 
Shakespeare’s men talked and looked, or Scott’s, or Thackeray’s, 
or Balzac’s, or Hawthorne’s, or Dickens’s; he is instructed to 
idealize his personages, that is, to take the lifelikeness out of them, 
and put the bookhkeness into them He is approached in the 
spirit of the pedantry into which learning, much or little, always 
decays when it withdraws itself and stands apart from experi- 
ence in an attitude of imagined superiority, and which would 
say with the same confidence to the scientist: “I see that you 
are looking at a grasshopper there which you found in the 
grass, and I suppose you intend to describe it. Now don’t 
waste your time and sin against culture in that way. I’ve got a 
grasshopper here, which has been evolved at considerable p2uns 
and expense out of the grasshopper in general; in fact, it’s a 
type. It’s made up of wire and cardboard, very prettily painted 
in a conventional tint, and it’s perfectly indestructible. It isn’t 
very much like a real grasshopper, but it’s a great deal nicer, 
and it’s served to represent the notion of a grasshopper ever 
since man emerged from barbarism. You may say that it’s 
artificial. Well, it is artificial; but then it’s ideal too; and what 
you want to do is to cultivate the ideal. You’ll find the books full 
of my kind of grasshopper, and scarcely a trace of yours in any 
of them. The thing that you are proposing to do is common- 
place; but if you say that it isn’t commonplace, for the very 
reason that it hasn’t been done before, you’ll have to admit that 
It’s photographic.” 
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As I said, I hope the time is coming when not only the artist, 
but the common, average man, who always “has the standard 
of the arts in his power,” will have also the courage to apply it, 
and will reject the ideal grasshopper wherever he finds it, in 
science, in literature, in art, because it is not “simple, natural, 
and honest,” because it is not like a real grasshopper. But I will 
own that I think the time is yet far off, and that the people who 
have been brought up on the ideal grasshopper, the heroic 
grasshopper, the impassioned grasshopper, the self-devoted, 
adventureful, good old romantic cardboard grasshopper, must 
die out before the simple, honest, and natural grasshopper can 
have a fair field I am in no haste to compass the end of these 
good people, whom I find in the meantime very amusing It is 
delightful to meet one of them, either in print or out of it — 
some sweet elderly lady or excellent gentleman whose youth 
was pastured on the literature of thirty or forty years ago — and 
to witness the confidence with which they preach their favorite 
authors as all the law and the prophets. They have commonly 
read little or nothing since, or, if they have, they have judged 
it by a standard taken from these authors, and never dreamed 
of judging it by nature; they are destitute of the documents in 
the case of the later writers; they suppose that Balzac was the 
beginning of realism and that Zola is its wicked end; they are 
quite ignorant, but they are ready to talk you down, if you 
differ from them, with an assumption of knowledge sufiicient 
for any occasion. The horror, the resentment, with which they 
receive any question of their literary saints is genuine; you 
descend at once very far in the moral and social scale, and any- 
thing short of offensive personality is too good for you; it is 
expressed to you that you are one to be avoided, and put down 
even a little lower than you have naturally fallen. 

These worthy persons are not to blame; it is part of their 
intellectual mission to represent the petrifaction of taste, and 
to preserve an image of a smadler and cruder and emptier world 
than we now live in, a world which was feeling its way towards 
the simple, the natural, the hon^t, but was a good deal “amused 
and misled” by lights now no longer mistakable for heavenly 
luminaries. They belong to a time, just passing away, when 
certain authors were considered authorities in certain kinds, 
when they must be accepted entire and not questioned in any 
particular. Now we are beginnmg to see and to say that no 
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author is an authority except in those moments when he held 
his ear close to Nature’s lips and caught her very accent. These 
moments are not continuous with any authors in the past, and 
they are rare with all. Therefore I am not afraid to say now that 
the greatest classics are sometimes not at all great, and that we 
can profit by them only when we hold them, like our meanest 
contemporaries, to a strict accoimtmg, and verify their work by 
the standard of the arts which we all have in our power, the 
simple, the natural, and the honest. 

Those good people must always have a hero, an idol of some 
sort, and it is droll to find Balzac, who suffered from their sort 
such bitter scorn and hate for his realism while he was alive, 
now become a fetich in his turn, to be shaken in the faces of 
those who will not blindly worship him. But it is no new thing 
in the history of literature: whatever is established is sacred with 
those who do not think. At the beginnmg of the century, when 
romance was making the same fight against effete classicism 
which realism is making today against effete romanticism, the 
Italian poet Monti declared that “the romantic was the cold 
grave of the Beautiful,’’ just as the realistic is now supposed 
to be. The romantic of that day and the real of this are in certain 
degree the same Romanticism then sought, as retdism seeks 
now, to widen the bounds of sympathy, to level every barrier 
against aesthetic freedom, to escape from the paralysis of tradi- 
tion. It exhausted itself in this impulse; and it remained for 
realism to assert that fidelity to experience and probability of 
motive are essential conditions of a great imaginative literature. 
It is not a new theory, but it htis never before universally charac- 
terized literary endeavor. When realism becomes false to itself, 
when it heaps up facts merely, and maps life instead of picturing 
it, realism will perish too. Every true realist instinctively knows 
this, and it is perhaps the reason why he is careful of every fact, 
and feels himself bound to express or to indicate its meaning at 
the risk of over-moralizing. In life he finds nothing insignificant; 
all tells for destiny and character; nothing that God has made is 
contemptible. He cannot look upon human life and declare this 
thing or that thing imworthy of notice, any more than the 
scientist can declare a fact of the material world beneath the 
dignity of his inquiry. He feels in every nerve the equality of 
things and the unity of men, his soul is exalted, not by vain 
shows and shadows and ideals, but by realities, in which alone 
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the truth lives. In criticism it is his business to break the images 
of false gods and misshapen heroes, to take away the poor silly 
toys that many grown people would still like to play with. He 
cannot keep terms with “Jack the Giantkiller” or “Puss in Boots,” 
under any name or in any place, even when they reappear as the 
convict Vautrec, or the Marquis de Montrivaut, or the Sworn 
Thirteen Noblemen. He must say to himself that Balzac, when 
he imagined these monsters, was not Balzac, he was Dumas; he 
was not realistic, he was romanticistic. 

XV 

Which brings us again, after this long way about, to Jane 
Austen and her novels, and that troublesome question about 
them She was great and they were beautiful, because she 
and they were honest, and dealt with nature nearly a hun- 
dred years ago as realism deals with it today. Realism is nothing 
more and nothing less than the truthful treatment of material, 
and Jane Austen was the first and the last of the English novelists 
to treat material with entire truthfulness Because she did this, 
she remains the most artistic of the English novelists, and alone 
worthy to be matched with the great Scandinavian and Slavic 
and Latin artists It is not a question of intellect, or not wholly 
that The English have mind enough; but they have not taste 
enough; or, rather, their taste has been perverted by their false 
criticism, which is based upon personal preference, and not 
upon principle; which instructs a m2m to think that what he 
likes is good, instead of teaching him first to distinguish what is 
good before he likes it. The art of fiction, as Jane Austen knew 
It, declined from her through Scott, and Bulwer, and Dickens, 
and Charlotte Bronte, and Thackeray, and even George Eliot, 
because the mania of romanticism had seized upon all Europe, 
and these great writers could not escape the taint of their time; 
but it has shown few signs of recovery in England, because 
English criticism, in the presence of the Continental master- 
pieces, has continued provincial and special and personal, and 
has expressed a love and a hate which had to do with the quality 
of the artist rather than the character of his work. It wtis inevi- 
table that in their time the English romanticists should treat, as 
Senor Valdds says, “the barbarous customs of the Middle Ages, 
softening and disfigunng them, as Walter Scott and his kind 
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did”; that they should “devote themselves to falsifying nature, 
refining and subtilizing sentiment, and modifying psychology 
after their own fancy,” like Bulwcr and Dickens, as well as like 
Rousseau and Madame de Stael, not to mention Balzac, the 
worst of all that sort at his worst. This was the natural course of 
the disease; but it really seems as if it were their criticism that 
was to blame for the rest: not, indeed, for the performance of 
this writer or that, for criticism can never affect the actual doing 
of a thing; but for the esteem in which this writer or that is held 
through the perpetuation of false ideals The only observer of 
English middle-class life since Jane Austen worthy to be named 
with her was not George Eliot, who was first ethical and then 
artistic, who transcended her in everything but the form and 
method most essential to art, and there fell hopelessly below her. 
It was Anthony Tiollope who was most like her in simple 
honesty and instinctive truth, as unphilosophized as the light of 
common day; but he was so warped from a wholesome ideal as 
to wish at times to be like Thackeray, and to stand about in his 
scene, talking it over with his hands in his pockets, interrupting 
the action, and spoiling the illusion m which alone the truth of 
art resides Mainly, his instinct was too much for his ideal, and 
with a low view of life in its civic relations and a thoroughly 
bourgeois soul, he yet produced works whose beauty is sur- 
passed only by the effect of a more poetic writer in the novels of 
Thomas Hardy. Yet if a vote of English criticism even at this 
late day, when all continental Europe hEts the light of aesthetic 
truth, could be taken, the majority against these artists would be 
overwhelmingly in favor of a writer who had so little artistic 
sensibility that he never hesitated on any occasion, great or 
small, to make a foray among his characters, and catch them up 
to show them to the reader and tell him how beautiful or ugly 
they were; and cry out over their amazing properties. . . . 

XXI 

... I would have our American novelists be as American as 
they unconsciously can. Matthew Arnold complained that he 
found no “distincuon” in our life, and I would gladly persuade 
all artists intending greatness in any kind among us that the rec- 
ognition of the fact pointed out by Mr. Arnold ought to be a 
source of inspiration to them, and not discouragement. We have 
been now some hundred years building up a state on the affirma- 
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don of the essential equality of men in their rights and dudes, and 
whether we have been right or been wrong the gods have taken 
us at our word, and have responded to us with a civilization in 
which there is no “distinction” perceptible to the eye that loves 
and values it. Such beauty and such grandeur as we have is 
common beauty, common grandeur, or the beauty and grandeur 
in which the quality of solidarity so prevails that neither dis- 
tinguishes itself to the disadvantage of anything else It seems 
to me that these conditions invite the artist to the study and the 
appreciation of the common, and to the piortrayal in every art 
of those finer and higher aspects which unite rather than sever 
humanity, if he would thrive in our new order of things. The 
talent that is robust enough to front the everyday world and 
catch the charm of its workwom, careworn, brave, kindly face, 
need not fear the encounter, though it seems terrible to the sort 
nurtured in the superstition of the romantic, the bizarre, the 
heroic, the distinguished, as the things alone worthy of painting 
or carving or writing. The arts must become demoeratic, and 
then we shall have the expression of America in art, and the 
reproach which Mr Arnold was half right in making us shall 
have no justice in it anv longer, we shall be “distinguished ”... 

XXIII 

One of the great newspapers the other day invited the promi- 
nent American authors to speak their minds upon a point in the 
theory and practice of fiction which had already vexed some of 
them It was the question of how much or how little the Ameri- 
can novel ought to deal with certain facts of life .vhich are not 
usually talked of before young people, and especially young 
ladies. Of course the question was not decided, and 1 forget 
just how far the balance inclined in favor of a larger freedom in 
the matter. But it certainly mclined that way; one or two 
wnters of the sex which is somehow supposed to have purity in 
Its keeping (as if purity were a thing that did not practically 
concern the other sex, preoccupied with serious affairs) gave it 
a rather vigorous tilt to that side In view of this fact it would 
not be the part of prudence to make an effort to dress the balance; 
and indeed I do not know that I was going to make any such 
effort. But there are some things to say, around and about the 
subject, which I should like to have someone else say, emd which 
I may myself possibly be safe in suggesting. 
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One of the first of these is the fact, generally lost sight of by 
those who censure the Anglo-Saxon novel for its prudishness, 
that It is really not such a prude after all; and that if it is some- 
times apparently anxious to avoid those experiences of life not 
spoken of before young people, this may be an appearance only. 
Sometimes a novel which has this shuffling air, this effect of 
truckling to propriety, might defend itself, if it could speak for 
itself, by saying that such experiences happened not to come 
within Its scheme, and that, so far from maiming or mutilating 
itself in ignormg them, it was all the more faithfully representa- 
tive of the tone of modem life m dealing with love that was 
chaste, and with passion so honest that it could be openly spoken 
of before the tenderest society bud at dinner. It might say that 
the guilty intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme flirtation even, 
was the exceptional thing in life, and unless the scheme of the 
story necessarily involved it, that it would be bad art to lug it in, 
and as bad taste as to introduce such topics m a mixed company. 
It could say very justly that the novel in our civilization now 
always addresses a mixed company, and that the vast majority 
of the company are ladies, and that very many, if not most, of 
these ladies are young girls. If the novel were written for men 
and for married women alone, as m continental Europe, it might 
be altogether different But the simple fact is that it is not 
written for them alone among us, and it is a question of writing, 
under cover of our universal acceptance, things for young girls 
to read which you would be put out-of-doors for saying to them, 
or frankly giving notice of your intention, and so cutting yourself 
off from the pleasure — and it is a very high and sweet one — of 
appealing to these vivid, responsive intelligences, which are none 
the less brilliant and admirable because they are innocent. 

One day a novelist who liked, after the manner of other men, 
to repine at his hard fate, complained to his friend, a critic, 
that he was tired of the restriction he had put upon himself in 
this regard, for it is a mistake, as can be readily shown, to 
suppose that others impose it “See how free those French 
fellows are'” he rebelled. “Shall we always be shut up to our 
tradition of decency?” 

“Do you think it’s much worse than being shut up to their 
tradition of indecency’’” said his friend. 

Then that novelist began to reflect, and he remembered how 
sick the invariable motive of the French novel made him. He 
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perceived finally that, convention for convention, ours was not 
only more tolerable, but on the whole was truer to life, not 
only to Its complexion, but also to its texture No one will 
pretend that there is not vicious love beneath the surface of our 
society; if he did, the fetid explosions of the divorce trials would 
refute him; but if he pretended that it was in any just sense 
characteristic of our society, he could be still more easily refuted. 
Yet it exists, and it is unquestionably the material of tragedy, 
the stuff from which intense effects are wrought. The question, 
after owning this fact, is whether these intense effects are not 
rather cheap effects. I incline to think they are, and I will try to 
say why I think so, if I may do so without offense. The material 
itself, the mere menrion of it, has an instant fascination; it 
arrests, it detains, till the last word is said, and while there is 
anything to be hinted. This is what makes a love intrigue of 
some sort all but essential to the popularity of any fiction. With- 
out such an intrigue the intellectual equipment of the author 
must be of the highest, and then he will succeed only with the 
highest class of readers. But any author who will deal with a 
guilty love intrigue holds all readers in his hand, the highest 
with the lowest, as long as he hints the slightest hope of the 
smallest potential naughtiness He need not at all be a great 
author, he may be a very shabby wretch, if he has but the 
courage or the trick of that sort of thing. The critics will call 
him “vinle” and “passionate”; decent people will be ashamed 
to have been limed by him, but the low average will only ask 
another chance of flocking into his net. If he happens to be an 
able writer, his really fine and costly work will be unheeded, and 
the lure to the appetite will be chiefly remembered. There may 
be other qualities which make reputations for other men, but 
in his case they will count for nothing He pays this penalty for 
his success in that kind; and everyone pays some such penalty 
who deals with some such material. 

But I do not mean to imply that his case covers the whole 
groimd. So far as it goes, though, it ought to stop the mouths of 
those who complain that fiction is enslaved to propriety among 
us. It appears that of a certain kind of impropriety it is free to 
give us all it will, and more. But this is not what serious men 
and women writing fiction mean when they rebel against the 
limitations of their art in our civilization They have no desire 
to deal with nakedness, as painters and sculptors freely do in the 
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worship of beauty; or with certain facts of life, as the stage does, 
in the service of sensation But they ask why, when the conven- 
tions of the plastic and histrionic arts liberate their followers to 
the portrayal of almost any phase of the physical or of the emo- 
tional nature, an American novelist may not write a story on the 
lines of Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary. ■ They wish to touch 
one of the most serious and sorrowful problems of life in the 
spirit of Tolstoi and Flaubert, and they ask why they may 
not At one time, they remmd us, the Anglo-Saxon novelist did 
deal with such problems — Defoe in his spirit, Richardson in 
his. Goldsmith in his. At what moment did our fiction lose this 
privilege? In what fatal hour did the Young Girl arise and seal 
the lips of Fiction, with a touch of her finger, to some of the most 
vital interests of life’ 

Whether I wished to oppose them in their aspiration for 
greater freedom, or whether I wished to encourage them, I 
should begin to answer them by saying that the Young Girl had 
never done anything of the kind. The manners of the novel have 
been improvmg with those of its readers; that is all. Gentlemen 
no longer swear or fall drunk under the table, or abduct young 
ladies and shut them up in lonely country houses, or so habitually 
set about the ruin of their neighbors’ wives, as they once did. 
Generally, people now call a spade an agricultural implement; 
they have not grown decent without having also grown a little 
squeamish, but they have grown comparatively decent; there 
IS no doubt about that They require of a novelist whom they 
respect unquestionable proof of his seriousness, if he proposes to 
deal with certain phases of life; they require a sort of scientific 
decorum He can no longer expect to be received on the ground 
of entertainment only; he assumes a higher function, something 
like that of a physician or a priest, and they expect him to be 
bound by laws as sacred as those of such professions; they hold 
him solemnly pledged not to betray them or abuse their confi- 
dence. If he will accept the conditions, they give him their 
confidence, and he may then treat to his greater honor, and not 
at all to his disadvantage, of such experiences, such relations of 
men and women as George Eliot treats m Adam Bede, in Daniel 
Deronda, m Romola, in almost all her books; such as Hawthorne 
treats in The Scarlet Letter, such as Dickens treats in David Copper- 
field, such as Thackeray treats m Pendennis, and glances at in 
every one of his fictions; such as most of the masters of English 
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fiction have at some time treated more or less openly It is quite 
false or quite mistaken to suppose that our novels have left un- 
touched these most important realities of life They have only 
not made them their stock in trade; they have kept a true per- 
spective in regard to them, they have relegated them m their 
pictures of life to the space and place they occupy in life itself, 
as we know it in England and America. They have kept a cor- 
rect proportion, knowing perfectly well that unless the novel is to 
be a map, with everything scrupulously laid down in it, a faithful 
record of life in far the greater extent could be made to the ex- 
clusion of guilty love 2md all its circumstances and consequences. 

I justify them in this view not only because I hate what is cheap 
and meretricious, and hold m pieculiar loathing the cant of the 
critics who require “passion” as something m itself admirable 
and desirable in a novel, but because I prize fidelity in the 
historian of feeling and character Most of these critics who 
demand “passion” would seem to have no conception of any 
passion but one Yet there are several other passions the passion 
of grief, the passion of avarice, the passion of pity, the passion of 
ambition, the passion of hate, the passion of envy, the passion 
of devotion, the passion of finendship, and all these have a 
greater part in the drama of life than the passion of love, and 
infinitely greater than the passion of g^uilty love. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, English fiction and American fiction have recog- 
nized this truth, not fully, not in the measure it merits, but in 
greater degree than most other fiction. 

XXVII 

But if the humanitarian impulse has mostly disappeared from 
Christmas fiction, I think it has never so generally characterized 
all fiction. One may refuse to recognize this impulse; one may 
deny that it is in any greater degree shaping life than ever 
before, but no one who has the current of literature under his 
eye can fail to note it there. People are thinking and feeling 
generously, if not living justly, in our time, it is a day of anxiety 
to be saved from the curse that is on selfishness, of eager question 
how others shall be helped, of bold denial that the conditions in 
which we would fain have rested are sacred or immutable. 
Especially in America, where the race has gained a height never 
reached before, the eminence enables more men than ever 
before to see how even here vast masses of men are sunk in 
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misery that must grow every day more hopeless, or embroiled 
in a struggle for mere life that must end in enslaving and im- 
brudng them. 

Art, indeed, is beginning to find out that if it does not make 
friends with Need it must perish. It perceives that to take itself 
from the many and leave them no joy in their work, and to give 
itself to the few whom it can brmg no joy in their idleness, is an 
error that kills. The men and women who do the hard work 
of the world have learned that they have a right to pleasure in 
their toil, and that when justice is done them they will have it. 
In all ages poetry has affirmed something of this sort, but it 
remained for ours to perceive it and express it somehow in 
every form of literature. But this is only one phase of the devo- 
tion of the best literature of our time to the service of humanity. 
No book written with a low or cynical motive could succeed 
now, no matter how brilliantly written, and the work done in 
the past to the glorification of mere passion and power, to the 
deification of self, appears monstrous and hideous The romantic 
spirit worshiped genius, worshiped heroism, but at its best, in 
such a man as Victor Hugo, this spirit recognized the supreme 
claim of the lowest humanity Its error was to idealize the 
victims of society, to paint them impossibly virtuous and beauti- 
ful; but truth, which has succeeded to the highest mission of 
romance, paints these victims as they are, and bids the world 
consider them not because they are beautiful and virtuous, but 
because they are ugly and vicious, cruel, filthy, tind only not 
altogether loathsome because the divine can never wholly die 
out of the human The truth does not find these victims among 
the poor alone, among the hungry, the houseless, the ragged, 
but it also finds them among the rich, cursed with the aimlessness, 
the satiety, the despair of wealth, wasting their lives in a fool’s 
paradise of shows and semblances, with nothing real but the 
misery that comes of insincerity and selfishness. 

I do not think the fiction of our own time even always equal 
to this work, or perhaps more than seldom so. But as I once 
expressed, to the long-reverberating discontent of two conti- 
nents, fiction is now a finer art thtm it has been hitherto, and 
more nearly meets the reqmrements of the infallible standard. 
1 have hopes of real usefulness in it, because it is at last build- 
ing on the only sure foundation; but I am by no means cer- 
tain that it will be the ultimate literary form, or will remain 
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as important as wc believe it is destined to become. On the 
contrary, it is quite imaginable that when the great mass of 
readers, now sunk in the foolish joys of mere fable, shall be lifted 
to an interest in the meaning of things through the faitliful 
portrayal of life in fiction, then fiction the most faithful may be 
superseded by a still more faithful form of contemporaneous 
history. I willingly leave the precise character of this form to the 
more robust imagination of readers whose minds have been 
nurtured upon romantic novels, and who really have an imagi- 
nation worth speaking of, and confine myself, as usual, to the 
hither side of the regions of conjecture. 

The art which in the meantime disdains the office of teacher 
is one of the last refuges of the aristocratic spirit which is dis- 
appearing from pohtics and society and is now seeking to shelter 
itself in aesthetics. The pride of caste is becoming the pride of 
taste, but, as before, it is averse to the mass of men, it consents 
to know them only in some conventionalized and artificial guise. 
It seeks to withdraw itself, to stand aloof, to be distinguished, 
and not to be identified Democracy in literature is the reverse 
of all this It wishes to know and to tell the truth, confident that 
consolation and delight are there; it docs not care to paint the 
marvelous and impossible for the vulgar many, or to sentimen- 
talize and falsify the actual for the vulgar few Men are more 
like than unlike one another' let us make them know one another 
better, that they may be all humbled and strengthened with a 
sense of their fraternity. Neither arts, nor letters, nor sciences, 
except as they somehow, clearly or obscurely, tend to make the 
race better and kinder, are to be regarded as serious interests; 
they are all lower than the rudest crafts that feed and house and 
clothe, for except they do this office they are idle, and they can- 
not do this except from and through the truth. 
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Anatole France (Jacques Anatole Thibault), the son of an antiquarian 
book dealer and a devout Catholic mother, was a strange combination 
of dreamer and disillusioned realist As a child his imaginative mind 
was deeply stirred by religious mysticism, but after reading Tame,* 
attending Renan’s lectures, and bemg imbued with Darwinism, he 
became a cynical and skeptical young man 

The Parnassian group attracted Anatole France in 1867, and his 
first book, published when he was twenty-four, was a biographical 
study of Alfred dc Vigny, the father of the Parnassius school At this 
early age he came to the pessimistic conclusion that the originality of 
literary gemus consisted in the assimilation of borrowings from other 
writers In 1873 he published his first volume of verse, Les Pdhnes 
doth, representing a fatalistic, epicurean view of life Darwinism had 
only awakened in him a revived neo-Greek pantheism, somewhat 
anticipating Bergson’s elan vital ^ 

Very early Anatole France had shown an implacable hatred for 
Christianity, but in the Preface to Les Noces connthiennes (1876) he 
admits that, though “there is nothing certain outside the realm of 
science,’’ yet science can never take the place of religion in men’s lives; 

As long as man is suckled at a woman’s breast, he will be conse- 
crated m the temple and initiated mto some mystery of the divme 
He will have his dream And what matter if the dream be false, 
provided it be fair^ Is it not the destmy of man to be sunk in an 
everlasting illusion^ And is not this illusion the very condition of 
life’ 

When he wrote this, he was already well along on the road of his 
“escape” theory of art and his subjective practice of criticism. 

In his naturalistic fiction, Jocaste et le chat matgre (1879), Anatole 
France shows a bleak determinism, under the dual influence of Flaubert 
and Tame, but by the time he wrote Sylvestre Bonnard (t88i) he had lost 
•a pp 481-493 

*L'ilan vitat a Bergson’s term for the vital impulse, or creative urge, m bii 
theory of evolution, set forth in L’^voluttm crlatnce (1907) 
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confidence in science In the final chapters of Le Ixme de mon am (1885) 
he declares that even the scientist is “vainly driven about by dreams ” 

Not by the faculty of laughter does man rise above the animals, 
but by the gift of dreaming The storyteller remakes the world 
after his own fashion, and gives to lesser men, to the simple, to 
children, a chance to make it over in theirs 

His “escape” philosophy has now become almost a creed 

In 1887 Anatole France became a literary critic on Le Temps After 
the mild success of his first book (the critical study of de Vigny), the 
publisher Lemerre had commissioned him to write prefaces for editions 
of the French classics — these were later collected under the tide of 
Geme lattn (1913) — and no doubt gave Anatole France valuable prac- 
tice Out of his writing for Le Temps grew his critical volumes, La Vie 
litteraire (1888-1893) — translated asLiJe and Letters , — and in these he is 
revealed as a completely subjective critic Skeptical of all values, he 
ends by amusing himself Beauty is a universal illusion The Preface 
to the first volume contains that famous definition “The good critic 
IS the one who relates the adventures of his soul among masterpieces ” 
To be honest, he says, the critic should announce “Gentlemen, I am 
going to speak of myself in connection with Shakespeare, Racine, or 
Goethe ” BrunetiSrc, the conservative humanist and disciple of Tame, 
replied vigorously in La Revue des deux mondcs (January l, 1891), but 
Anatole France’s maliciously clever rejoinder (preserved m the fourth 
senes of hfe and Letters) left no doubt of the inequality of the combatants. 

Anatole France’s American follower, James Branch Cabell, cham- 
pioned the “escape” philosophy in his many novels of Poictesme, and 
especially in his critical volume, Beyond Life, but today the escapists are 
far outnumbered by the Marxist and sociological critics Whether or 
not the movement is ever revived, however, Anatole France will 
probably always remain the most brilliant of the subjective critics. 
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UNSUBSTANTIALITY OF AESTHETICS (selections)^ 

1889 

. In aesthetics, that is, in the clouds, one can argue more 
and better than in any other subject. It is m this connection that 
we must be distrustful In this connection we must fear every- 
thing; indifference as much as partiality, coldness as much as 
passion, knowledge as much as ignorance, art, intellect, subtlety, 
and innocence more dangerous than cunning. In matters of 
aesthetics you will be chary of sophisms, above all when they are 
pretty ones, and some of them are admirable. You will not even 
believe in the mathematical spirit; for mathematics, so complete, 
so sublime, is yet so delicate a machine that it can work only 
in a vacuum, and a gram of sand in the wheels will suffice to 
throw it out of gear. One shudders on reflectmg whither this 
grain of sand may lead a mathematical brain. Think of Pascal ! 

Aesthetics is based upon nothmg solid. It is a castle in the air 
Some have sought to base it upon ethics. But there is no such 
thing as ethics. There is no such thing as sociology. Nor is there 
such thing as biology. The completion of the sciences never 
existed save in the mind of M. Auguste Comte, whose work is a 
prophecy When biology has been created, that is in a few 
million years’ time, we shall perhaps be able to construct a 
sociology. It will be the work of a great many centuries; after 
which It will be permissible to create an aesthetic science on 
solid foundations But then our planet will be very aged, and 
near the linuts of its destiny The sun, whose black spots, not 

^From the Pteface to lAft end LetterSf fourth teneSi puUuhed by Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1994 Translated by Bem^ Miall 
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without reason, already cause us anxiety, will show the earth only 
a dull red fuliginous disk half covered with opaque scoriae, and 
the last human beings, withdrawn to the depths of the mines, 
will be less anxious to discuss the essence of the beautiful than 
to bum their last morsels of coal in the darkness before perishing 
in the midst of the eternal ice. 

In order to give a basis to criticism we speak of tradition and 
universal consent There are no such things. It is true that an 
almost genercd opinion favors certain works. But this is by 
virtue of a prepossession; not in the least as a matter of choice or 
as the result of a spontaneous preference. The works that every- 
body admires are those that no one examines We receive them 
as a precious burden which we pass on to others without glancing 
at them. Do you really imagine that there is any great degree 
of liberty in the approbation which we extend to the Greek and 
Latin classics — or even to our own^ Is the taste that attracts us 
to one work of art and repels us from another really free^ Is it 
not determined by a great number of circumstances alien to the 
content of the work, the principal among which is the spirit of 
imitation, so powerful in men and animals^ This spirit of imita- 
tion is a necessity if we are to live without going too far astray; 
we import it into all our actions and it dominates our aesthetic 
sense. Without it our opinions in the province of art would be 
far more various than they are already. It is because of this 
tendency that a work of art which has, to begin with, for what- 
ever reason, obtained the acceptance of a few persons is there- 
upon accepted by a larger number. The first alone were free; 
all the rest do no more than obey Their opinions have neither 
spontaneity nor value, nor are they founded on judgment or 
capacity of any sort And by their number they establish fame. 
All depends on a very small beginning. Thus we see that 
works of art which are undervalued at their birth have little 
chance of pleasing later; while, on the other hand, works that 
have been celebrated from the first retain their reputation for 
a long time and are valued even after they have become imin- 
telligible. What proves that agreement is purely the result of 
prepossession is that it ceases with the latter. One might give 
many examples of this. I will record only one. Fifteen years 
ago in an examination for admission to one year’s voluntary 
service in the army the military examiners gave the candidates 
a page of dictation, imsigned, which, being quoted in various 
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newspapers, was derided with a great deal of spirit and excited 
the gaiety of highly cultivated readers. — Where, it was asked, 
did these officers find such uncouth and ridiculous phrases’* — 
Nevertheless, they had taken the passage from a very fine book. 
It was Michelet and the best Michelet; Michelet of the best 
period The officers had taken the text of their dictation from 
that brilliant description of France with which the great writer 
closes the first volume of his History, one of the most admired 
passages in the book: “In latitude the belts of France are easily 
identified by their products. In the north the rich low-lying 
plains of Belgium and Flanders with their fields of flax and 
colza, and hops, and bitter vme of the north, etc ” I have 
seen critics laughing at this style, which they believed that of 
some old army captain. The man who laughed loudest was an 
ardent admirer of Michelet This is an admirably written page, 
but in order to be admired by unanimous consent it would have 
had to be signed. It is the same with every page written by the 
hand of man On the other hand, anything covered by a great 
name has the good fortune to be blindly praised. Victor Cousin 
discovered sublimities in Pascal which have been recognized 
as the errors of the copyist He went into ecstasies, for example, 
over certain “raccourcis d’abime” that were the result of care- 
less proof reading One cannot imagine M. Cousin admiring 
these “raccourcis d’abime” in the work of a contemporary The 
rhapsodies of a Vrain-Lucas were favorably accepted by the 
Academy of Sciences under the names of Pascal and Descartes 
Ossian, when he was believed to be ancient, was thought the 
equal of Homer He is despised now he is known to be Maepher- 
son. 

When men exhibit a common admiration and give one another 
the reasons for it, concord is chzmged into discord. In a single 
book they approve of contrary things which cannot exist tog;ether. 

A very interesting work would be the history of the varying 
criticisms of one of those works to which humanity has paid the 
greatest attention Hamlet, the Divine Comedy, or the Iliad. The 
Iliad delights us today by a barbaric and primitive quality which 
many of us discover in it in all good faith. In the seventeenth 
century Homer was praised for having observed the rules of the 
epic. 

“Be assured,” said Boileau, “that if Homer has employed the 
word dog it is because that word is noble in Greek.” These ideas 
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are ridiculous to us. Ours will perhaps appear equally ridiculous 
in two hundred years’ time, for after all we cannot rank the 
statements that Homer is barbaric and that barbarism is admi- 
rable among the eternal truths. In questions of literature there 
IS not a single opinion that cannot easily be opposed by a contrary 
opinion. Who could ever terminate the disputes of the Hute 
players? • 
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New and revolutionary scientific discoveries and theories were to 
a large extent responsible for the “naturalistic” literary movement m 
the last half of the nineteenth century, and Zola was perhaps the most 
powerful single writer in this school The son of a civil engmeer, he 
was himself a student of science at Aix and Pans, and was only nine- 
teen years old when Darwin published his Origin of Spenes ‘ As a young 
man he read Rousseau and other romanticists who deprecated civili- 
zation and preached a “return to nature ” Later Darwin, Laplace, and 
Dr Prosper Lucas, who wrote a Treatise on Natural Heredity, converted 
Zola to the worship of nature, which he considered the great source of 
poetry “Naturalism” meant to him simply the return to Nature — 
“as she is ” Rousseauism and Darwinism, therefore, are the twm sources 
of his “naturalism ” 

Two of the chief scientific ideas of the age exerted an especially great 
influence on Zola’s critical theory One was scientific determinism, the 
belief that all acts of the human will are the results of heredity and en- 
vironment, that man, in the popular idiom, is a victim of circum- 
stances The second of these scientific doctrines was laissegfatre, or the 
belief that nature unchecked does all thmgs for the best — a theory 
destined to run its rampant course m the American “naturalism” of 
the Frank Norris school 

So much has been said about Zola’s determinism, and his later hu- 
manitarianism, that his essential pantheism is often overlooked, but his 
rhapsody on fecundity sounds almost like Walt Whitman “Yes, I 
desire to lose myself in thee [Whitman’s primitive urge], I feel thee 
down there, under my limbs pressing and arousing me; it is thou alone 
who shalt be as a pristine force m my works, the end and the 
means at once of all things.”’ Thus do romanticism and naturalism 
jom forces 

The great work trf Zola’s life was his twenty volumes, mcluding twelve 

^Tht Origin of ^lecus was translated into French in i86a 

*Ouoted by Matthew Josepfason, Zola and Hu Time (New York, 1998), p 13 
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hundred characters, of the Rougon-Macquart cycle, an attempted 
scientific study of heredity in family history His famous essay on The 
Experimental Novel is sometimes thought to be the foundation of this 
cycle, but he did not know the Claude Bernard work so freely quoted 
in this essay until he had completed a substantial part of the Rougon- 
Macquart structure As Professor Muller says, “ The Experimental Novel 
was one of a number of polemical treatises designed to present a strik- 
ing exposition of his creed, and by their very violence to attract cus- 
tomers and trumpet his novels In fact, “His creed was largely an 
afterthought, a rationalization of his instinctive practices.” But, what- 
ever his intention, certainly it is a fact that, as Sidney Lanier pointed 
out, “nothmg is clearer than that Zola’s conception of an ex- 
periment IS an evolving, from the inner consciousness, of what 
the author thinks the experimental subjects would do under given 
circumstances 

About the time that Zola finished hts Rougon-Macquart cycle, some 
young writers issued their “Manifesto of Five,” ridiculing the famous 
novelist’s obesity, condemning his sordidness, and accusing him of bemg 
obsessed with sex because of his ovra impotence. This attack seems to 
have made a deep impression on Zola, for he promptly began dietmg, 
took a mistress — ^who bore him a child, — ^and turned humanitarian. 
Hence, “The new, thin Zola, the father of a child, overflowed with 
energy, optimism, joy.”' He became “the poet of human ‘fecundity’ 
and of Utopianism ”• 

But to give the “Manifesto” full credit for Zola’s change seems hardly 
fair, for humanitarianism was implied in his youthful Rousseauistic 
tendencies, as well as his social determinism, and this final period m 
his career also coincides with the symbolistic movement under the 
leadership of Mallarm6 Zola never became a Catholic, an “escapist,” 
or an outright mystic, like many other writers of the period, 
but the rarefied spiritual atmosphere undoubtedly had some effect 
upon him 

Zola’s great contribution to the iustory of ideas and literary theories, 
however, remams his earlier “naturalism,” and The Experimental Novel, 
even though it may be exaggerated, is a convenient introduction to 
his doctrines. 

•Herbert J Muller, Modem Fiction A Study of Values (New York, 1937), p. 166 

*Tlie English Novel (New York, 1883), p 70 Jules Lemaltre “unmasked” 
Zola, see Josephson, eit , ^ 375 The best discussion of Zola s experimental 
method is Josepiison’s chapter on “Aesthetics,” pp 366-376 

•Muller, op at,, p ijg — based on Josephson, ip. at , chap xm 

•Josqihm, op at, p 380 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL NOVEL {selections) ‘ 

1893 

In my literary essays I have often spoken of the application 
of the experimental method to the novel and to the drama 
The return to nature, the naturalistic evolution which marks 
the century, drives little by litde all the manifestation of human 
intelligence into the same scientific path Only the idea of a 
literature governed by science is doubtless a surprise, until 
explained with precision and understood It seems to me neces- 
sary, then, to say briefly and to the point what I understand by 
the experimental novel 

I really only need to adapt, for the experimental method 
has been established with strength and marvelous clearness by 
Claude Bernard in his Introduction d I'Hude de la medecine expert- 
mentale. This work, by a savant whose authority is unques- 
tioned, will serve me as a solid foundation I shall here find the 
whole question treated, and I shall restrict myself to irrefutable 
arguments and to giving the quotations which may seem neces- 
sary to me This will then be but a compiling of texts, as I 
intend on all points to intrench myself behind Claude Bernard, 
It will often be but necessary for me to replace the word “doctor” 
by the word “novelists,” to m2ike my meaning clear and to give 
it the rigidity of a scientific truth 

What determined my choice, and made me choose UIntro- 
duction as my basis, was the fact that medicine, m the eyes of a 
great number of people, is still an art, as is the novel Claude 
Bernard all his life was searchmg and battling to put medicine 
in a scientific path In his struggle we see the first feeble attempts 
of a science to disengage itself little by little from empiricism,’ 
and to gain a foothold in the realm of truth, by means of the 
experimental method Claude Bernard demonstrates that this 
method, followed in the study of inanimate bodies m chemistry 
and in physics, should be also used in the study of living bodies, 
in physiology and medicine I am going to try and prove for 
my part that if the experimental method leads to the knowl- 
edge of physical life, it should also lead to the knowledge of 

'Translated by Belle M Sherman 

*Zola uses empiricism in this essay in the sense of “haphazard observation” in 
contrast with a saentific experiment undertaken to prove a certain truth (Trans- 
lator’s note ) 
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the passionate and intellectual life. It is but a question of degree 
in the same path which runs from chemistry to physiology, then 
from physiology to anthropology and to sociology. The experi- 
mental novel is the goal. 

To be more clear, I think it would be better to give a brief 
r6sum£ of V Introduction before I commence. The applications 
which I shall make of the texts will be better understood if the 
plan of the work and the matters treated are explained. 

Claude Bernard, after having declared that medicine enters 
the scientific path with physiology as its foundation and by 
means of the experimental method, first explains the differ- 
ences which exist between the sciences of observation and the 
sciences of experunent. He concludes, finally, that experiment 
is but provoked observation AH experimental reasoning is 
based on doubt, for the experimentalist should have no precon- 
ceived idea, in the face of nature, and should always retain his 
liberty of thought He simply accepts the phenomena which 
are produced, when they are proved. 

In the second part he reaches his true subject and shows 
that the spontaneity of living bodies is not opposed to the employ- 
ment of experiment. The difference is simply that an inanimate 
body possesses merely the ordinary, external environment, 
while the essence of the higher organism is set in an internal 
and perfected environment endowed with constant physico- 
chemical properties exaedy like the external environment, 
hence there is an absolute determinism in the existing condi- 
tions of natural phenomena, for the living as for the inanimate 
bodies. He calls determinism the cause which determines the 
appearance of these phenomena This nearest cause, as it is 
called, is nothing more than the physical and material condi- 
tion of the existence or manifestation of the phenomena The 
end of all experimental method, the boundary of all scientific 
research, is then identical for Iivmg and for inanimate bodies; 
it consists in finding the relations which unite a phenomenon 
of any kind to its nearest cause, or, in other words, m determin- 
ing the conditions necessary for the manifestation of this phe- 
nomenon. Experimental science has no necessity to worry 
itself about the “why” of things; it simply explains the “how.” 

After having explained the experimental considerations 
common to living beings and to intmimate, Claude Bernard 
passes to the experimental considerations which belong specially 
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to living beings. The great and only difference is this, that there 
is presented to our consideration, in the organism of living 
beings, a harmonious group of phenomena. He then treats 
of practical experiments on living beings, of vivisection, of the 
preparatory anatomical conditions, of the choice of animals, 
of the use of calculation in the study of phenomena, and lastly 
of the physiologist’s l^oratory 

Finally, in the last part of V Introduction, he gives some 
examples of physiological experimental investigations in support 
of the ideas which he has formulated He then furnishes some 
examples of experimental criticism in physiology. In the end 
he indicates the philosophical obstacles which the experimental 
doctor encounters He puts in the first rank the false applica- 
tion of physiology to medicine, the scientific ignorance as well 
as certain illusions of the medical mind. Further, he concludes 
by saying that empirical medicine and experimental medicine, 
not being incompatible, ought, on the contrary, to be inseparable 
one from the other. His last sentence is that experimental 
medicine adheres to no medical doctrine nor any philosophical 
system. 

This is, very broadly, the skeleton of L' Introduction stripped 
of Its flesh. I hope that this rapid expos6 will be sufficient to fill 
up the gaps which my mamner of proceeding is bound to pro- 
duce, for, naturally, I shall cite from the work only such passages 
as are necessary to define and comment upon the experimental 
novel I repeat that I use this treatise merely as a solid founda- 
tion on which to build, but a foundation very rich in arguments 
and proofs of all kinds. Experimental medicine, winch but lisps 
as yet, can alone give us an exact idea of experimental litera- 
ture, which, being still unhatched, is not even lisping. 

I 

The first question which presents itself is this: Is experiment 
possible m literature, m which up to the present time observation 
alone has been employed? 

Claude Bernard discusses observation and experiment at 
great length. There exists, in the first place, a very clear line of 
demarcation, as follows: “The name of ‘observer’ is given to 
him who applies the simple or complex process of investigation 
in the study of phenomena which he does not vary, and which 
he gathers, consequently, as nature offers them to him; the 
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name of ‘experimentalist’ is given to him who employs the 
simple and complex process of investigation to vary or modify, 
for an end of some kind, the natural phenomena, and to make 
them appear under circumstances and conditions m which 
they are not presented by nature ” For instance, astronomy is 
a science of observation, because you cannot conceive of an 
astronomer acting upon the stars, while chemistry is an experi- 
mental science, as the chemist acts upon nature and modifies 
it. This, according to Claude Bernard, is the only true and 
important distinction which separates the observer from the 
experimentalist, 

I cannot follow him in his discussion of the different defini- 
tions given up to the present time As I have said before, he 
finishes by coming to the conclusion that experiment is but 
provoked observation I repeat his words “In the experimental 
method the search after facts, that is to say, investigation, is 
always accompanied by a reason, so that ordinarily the experi- 
mentalist makes an experiment to confirm and verify the value 
of an experimental idea In this case you can say that experi- 
ment is an observation instigated for the purpose of verification ” 
To determine how much observation and experimenting there 
can be in the naturalistic novel, I only need to quote the follow- 
ing passages 

The observer relates purely and simply the phenomena which 
he has under his eyes He should be the photographer of 

phenomena, his observation should be an exact representation of 
nature He listens to nature and he writes under its dicta- 

tion But once the fact is ascertamed and the phenomenon ob- 
served, an idea or hypothesis comes into his mind, reason inter- 
venes, and the experimentalist comes forward to interpret the 
phenomenon The experimentalist is a man who, m pursuance of 
a more or less probable, but anticipated, explanation of observed 
phenomena, institutes an experiment m such a way that, accord- 
mg to ail probability, it will furnish a result which will serve to 
confirm the hypothesis or preconceived idea The moment that 
the result of the experiment manifests itself, the experimentalist 
finds himself face to face with a true observation which he has 
called forth and which he must ascertam, as all observation, with- 
out any preconceived idea The experimentalist should then dis- 
appear, or rather transform himself instantly into the observer, 
and It IS not until after he has ascertained the absolute results of 
the experiment, like that of an ordmary observation, that his mmd 
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comes back to reasoning, comparing, and judgmg whether the 
experimental hypothesis is verified or invalidated by these same 
results 

The mechanism is all there It is a little complicated, it 
is true, and Claude Bernard is led on to say. 

When all this passes into the brain of a savant who has given 
himself up to the study of a science as complicated as medicine stdl 
is, then there is such an entanglement between the result of ob- 
servation and what belongs to experiment that it will be impos- 
sible and, besides, useless to try to analyze, in their inextricable 
mdange, each of these terms. 

In one word, it might be said that observation “indicates” and 
that experiment “teaches ” 

Now, to return to the novel, we can easily see that the novelist 
is equally an observer and an experimentalist. The observer 
m him gives the facts as he has observed them, suggests the 
point of departure, displays the solid earth on which his charac- 
ters are to tread and the phenomena to develop Then the 
experimentalist appears and mtroduces an experiment, that 
IS to say, sets his characters going in a certain story so as to 
show that the succession of facts will be such as the require- 
ments of the determinism of the phenomena under examination 
call for Here it is nearly always an experiment '‘pour voir," as 
Claude Bernard calls it The novelist starts out in search of a 
truth I will take as an example the character of the Baron 
Hulot, m Cousine Bette, by Balzac. The general fact observed 
by Balzac is the ravages that the amorous temperament of a 
man makes m his home, in his family, and m society. As soon 
as he has chosen his subject, he starts from known facts; then he 
makes his experiment, and exposes Hulot to a series of trials, 
placing him amid certain surrounding^s m order to exhibit how 
the complicated machinery of his passions works. It is then 
evident that there is not only observation there, but that there 
is also experiment; as Balzac does not remain satisfied with 
photographing the facts collected by him, but interferes in a 
direct way to place his character in certain conditions, and of 
these he remains the master The problem is to know what 
such a passion, acting in such a surrounding and under such 
circumstances, would produce from the point of view of an 
mdividual and of society; and an experimental novel, Cousttu 
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Bette, for example, is simply the report of the experiment that 
the novelist conducts before the eyes of the public. In fact, the 
whole operation consists in taking facts in nature, then in study- 
ing the mechanism of these facts, acting upon them by the 
modification of circumstances and surroundings without deviat- 
ing from the laws of nature. Fmally, you possess knowledge of 
the man, scientific knowledge of him, in both his individual and 
social relations. 

Doubtless we are still far from certainties in chemistry and 
even physiology. Nor do we know any more the reagents which 
decompose the passions, rendermg them susceptible of analysis. 
Often, in this essay, I shall recall in similar fashion this fact, that 
the experimental novel is still younger than experimental medi- 
cine, and the latter is but just bom But I do not intend to exhibit 
the acquired results, I simply desire to clearly expose a method. 
If the experimental novelist is still groping m the most obscure 
and complex of all the sciences, this does not prevent this science 
from existing. It is undeniable that the naturalistic novel, such 
as we understand it today, is a real expenment that a novelist 
makes on man by the help of observation. 

Besides, this opinion is not only mine, it is Claude Bernard’s 
as well. He says in one place “In practical life men but make 
experiments on one another ” And again, in a more conclusive 
way, he expresses the whole theory of the experimental novel: 

When we reason on our own acts we have a certain guide, for 
we are conscious of what we think and how we feel But if we wish 
to judge of the acts of another man, and know the motives which 
make him act, that is altogether a different thing Without doubt 
we have before our eyes the movements of this man and his differ- 
ent acts, which are, we are sure, the modes of expression of his 
sensibility and his will Further, we even admit that there is a nec- 
essary connection between the acts and their cause, but what is 
this caused We do not feel it, we are not conscious of it, as we are 
when It acts m ourselves; we are therefore obliged to mterpret it, 
and to guess at it, from the movements which we see and the words 
which we hear. We are obliged to check off this man’s actions 
one by the other, we consider how he acted in such a circum- 
stance, and, in a word, we have recourse to the experimental 
method 

All that I have spoken of further back is summed up in this 
last phrase, which is written by a savant. 
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I shcill still call your attention to another illustration of Claude 
Bernard, which struck me as very forcible: “The experimentalist 
is the examining magistrate of nature.” We novelists are the 
examining magistrates of men and their passions. 

But see what splendid clearness brealu forth when this con- 
ception of the application of the experimental method to the 
novel is adequately gasped and is carried out with all the 
scientific rigor which the matter permits today A contemptible 
reproach which they heap upon us naturalistic writers is the 
desire to be solely photogp’aphers. We have m vain declared 
that we admit the necessity of an artist’s possessing an individual 
temperament and a personal expression; they continue to reply 
to us with these imbecile arguments, about the impossibility of 
being strictly true, about the necessity of arranging facts to 
produce a work of art of any kind. Well, with the application 
of the experimental method to the novel that quarrel dies out. 
The idea of experiment earned with it the idea of modifica- 
tion. We start, indeed, from the true facts, which are our inde- 
structible basis; but to show the mechanism of these facts it is 
necessary for us to produce and direct the phenomena, this is 
our share of invention, here is the genius in the book Thus 
without having recourse to the questions of form and of style, 
which I shall examine later, I maintain even at this point that 
we must modify nature, without departing from nature, when 
we employ the experimental method in our novels If we bear 
m mind this definition, that “observation indicates and experi- 
ment teaches,” we can even now claim for our books this great 
lesson of experiment 

The writer’s office, far from being lessened, grows singularly 
from this point of view An experiment, even the most simple, 
is always based on an idea, itself born of an observation. As 
Claude Bernard says “The experimental idea is not arbitrary, 
nor purely imaginary, it ought always to have a support in some 
observed reality, that is to say, in nature.” It is on this idea and 
on doubt that he bases all the method “The appearance of the 
experimental idea,” he says further on, “is entirely spontaneous 
and Its nature absolutely individual, depending upon the mind 
m which it originates; it is a particular sentiment, a quid pro- 
prtum, which constitutes the originality, the invention, and the 
genius of each one.” Further, he makes doubt the great scien- 
tific lever. “The doubter is the true savant; he doubts only 
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himself and his interpretations; he believes in science; he even ad- 
mits in the experimental sciences a criterion or a positive principle, 
the determinism of phenomena, which is absolute m living 
beings as in mammate bodies.” Thus, mstead of confining the 
novelist within narrow bounds, the experimental method gives 
full sway to his intelligence as a thinker, and to his genius as a 
creator. He must see, understand, and irtvent. Some observed 
fact makes the idea start up of trying an experiment, of writing a 
novel, in order to attain to a complete knowledge of the truth. 
Then when, after careful consideration, he has decided upon 
the plan 6f his experiment, he will judge the results at each step 
with the freedom of mind of a man who accepts only facts con- 
formable to the determinism of phenomena. He set out from 
doubt to reach positive knowledge; and he will not cease to 
doubt until the mechanism of the passion, taken to pieces smd 
set up again by him, acts according to the fixed laws of nature. 
There is no greater, no more magnificent work for the human 
mind. We shall see, further on, the miseries of the scholastics, 
of the makers of systems, and those theorizing about the ideal, 
compared with the triumph of the experimentalists. 

I sum up this first part by repeating that the naturalistic 
novelists observe and experiment, and that all their work is the 
offspring of the doubt which seizes them in the presence of truths 
little known and phenomena unexplained, until an experimental 
idea rudely awakens their genius some day, and urges them to 
make an experiment, to analyze facts, and to master them 

V 

. . . Let us clearly define now what is meant by an experi- 
mental novelist. Claude Bernard gives the following definition of 
an artist: “What is an artist^ He is a man who realizes in a work 
of art an idea or a sentiment which is personal to him ” I ab- 
solutely reject this definition On this basis if I represented a 
man eis walking on his head, I should have made a work of art, 
if such happened to be my personal sentiments But in that case 
I should be a fool and nothing else So one must add that the 
personal feeling of the Eirtist is always subject to the higher law of 
truth and nature We now come to the question of hypothesis. 
The artist starts out from the same point ai the savant; he places 
himself before nature, has an idea apriori, and works accordmg 
to this idea. Here alone he separates himself from the savant. 
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if he carries out his idea to the end without verifying its truth by 
the metms of observation and experiment Those who make use 
of experiment might well be called experimental artists; but 
then people will tell us that they are no longer artists, since such 
people regard art as the burden of personal error which the 
artist has put into his study of nature. I contend that the per- 
sonality of the writer should only appear in the idea apriori tmd 
in the form, not in the infatuation for the false. I see no objec- 
tion, besides, to its showing m the hypothesis, but it is necessary 
to clearly understand what you mean by these words. 

It has often been said that writers ought to open the way for 
savants. This is true, for we have seen in L’ Introduction that 
hypothesis and empiricism precede and prepare for the scien- 
tific state which is established finally by the experimental 
method. Man commenced by venturing certain explanations of 
phenomena, the poets gave expression to their emotions, and the 
savants ended by mastering hypotheses and fixing the truth. 
Claude Bernard always assigns the role of pioneers to the phi- 
losophers. It is a very noble role, and today it is the writers who 
should assume it and who should endeavor to fill it worthily. 
Only let it be well understood that each time that a truth is 
established by the savants the writers should immediately 
abandon their hypothesis to adopt this truth; otherwise they 
will remain deliberately in error without benefiting anyone. 
It is thus that science, as it advances, furnishes to us writers a 
solid ground upon which we should lean for support, to better 
enable us to shoot into new hypotheses. In a word, every phe- 
nomenon, once clearly determined, destroys the hypothesis 
which it replaces, and it is then necessary to transport your 
hypothesis one step further into the new unknown which arises. 
I will take a very simple example in order to make myself better 
understood; it has been proved that the earth revolves around 
the sun; what would you think of a poet who should adopt the 
old belief that the sun revolves around the earth? Evidently the 
poet, if he wishes to risk a personal explanation of any fact, 
should choose a fact whose cause is not already known. This, 
then, illustrates the position hypothesis should occupy for experi- 
mental novelists; we must accept determined facts, and not 
attempt to risk about them our personal sentiments, which 
would be ridiculous, building throughout on the territory that 
science has conquer^; then before the unknown, but only then. 
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exercising our intuition and suggesting the way to science, free 
to make mistakes, happy if we produce any data toward the 
solution of the problem. Here I stand at Claude Bernard’s 
practictd program, who is forced to accept empiricism as a 
necessary forerunner. In our experimental novel we can easily 
risk a few hypotheses on the questions of heredity and surround- 
ings, after having respected all that science knows today about 
the matter. We can prepare the ways, we can furmsh the results 
of observation, human data which may prove very useful. A 
great lyrical poet has written lately that our century is a century 
of prophets. Yes, if you wish it, only let it be well understood 
that these prophets rely neither upon the irrational nor the 
supernatural. If the prophets thought best to bring up again the 
most elementary notions, to serve up nature with a strange 
religious and philosophical sauce, to hold fast to the metaphysi- 
cal man, to confound and obscure everything, the prophets, 
notwithstanding their genius m the matter of style, would never 
be anything but great gooses ignorant whether they would get 
wet if they jumped into the water In our scientific age it is a 
very delicate thing to be a prophet, as we no longer believe in 
the truths of revelation, and m order to be able to foresee the 
unknown we must begin by studying the known 
The conclusion to which I wish to come is this’ If I were to 
define the experimental novel I should not say, as Claude 
Bernard says, that a literary work lies entirely in the personal 
feeling, for the reason that in my opinion the personal feeling is 
but the first impulse Later nature, being there, makes itself 
felt, or at least that part of nature of which science has given us 
the secret, and about which we have no longer any right to 
romance. The experimental novelist is therefore the one who 
accepts proven facts, who points out in man and in society the 
mechanism of the phenomena over which science is mistress, 
and who does not interpose his personal sentiments, except in 
the phenomena whose determinism is not yet setded, and who 
tries to test, as much as he can, this personal sentiment, this 
idea apriori, by observation and experiment 

I caimot understtmd how our naturalistic literature can mean 
anything else. I have only spoken of the experimental novel, 
but 1 am fairly convinced that the same method, after having 
triumphed in history and in cridcism, will triumph everywhere, 
on the stage and m poetry even. It is an mevitable evolution. 
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Literature, in spite of all that can be said, does not depend 
merely upon the author; it is influenced by the nature it depicts 
and by the man whom it studies. Now if the savants change 
their ideas of nature, if they find the true mechanism of life, 
they force us to follow them, to precede them even, so as to play 
our role in the new hypotheses The metaphysical man is dead; 
our whole territory is •transformed by the advent of the physio- 
logical man No doubt “Achilles’ Anger,” “Dido’s Love,” will 
last forever on account of their beauty; but todav we feel the 
necessity of analyzing anger and love, of discovering exactiy 
how such passions work in the human being This view of the 
matter is a new one; we have become experimentalists instead 
of philosophers In short, everything is summed up m this great 
fact' the experimental method m letters, as m the sciences, is in 
the way to explain the natural phenomena, both individual and 
social, of which metaphysics, until now, has given only irra- 
tional and supernatural explanations. 
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BRUNETiiRE MUST BE RANKED Rs One of the major critics of France, a 
nation famous for critical masterpieces. He first gained recognition as 
a contnbutor to La Rimu des deux mondes, later serving on the editorial 
stafiT. He became professor of French language and literature at the 
ticole Normale in 1886, a position which he filled with distinction. In 
1893 he was elected to the French Academy. His chief critical works 
indude his six series of j^iades enhques (1880-1898); Le Roman naturalistt 
(1883): Htsloire et htihature, three series (1884-1886); Questtons de antique 
(1888-1890), the first volume of U Evolution de genres dans I'kistoire de 
la literature (1890), in which he attempted to dassiiy literary types on 
the analogy of the Darwinian hypothesis, and a monograph on Honeri 
de Balzac (1906). 

A Catholic and a conservative, Bruneti^ tended to codify and to 
pronounce reactionary judgments. But, as Professor Hocking has 
demonstrated in his recent book,* Brunetiftre passed through an evolu- 
tionary devdopment, and it is incorrect to labd him by any one of his 
single works He was more conservative in his first period than in his 
last. During his first period he was deeply concerned with the morality 
of literature, and like his American contemporary, Sidney Lanier, he 
found his ideal morality represented in the works of George Eliot.* In 
the Raman naturabste he objected to the lack of universality in the natural- 
ists. He believed that naturalism was lowering the artistic standards to 
the levd of the democratic masses; “scientific art” be regarded as un- 
thinkable.* Even in HonorS de Balzac he insuted that “Balzac ... is 
not a Realist. ... He used reality only to transform it.”* 

Again like Lanier,* Brunetiire thought that literature should express 
love for humanity (cf. Histoire et litthature). In the words of Hockmg, 
“The history of civilization thus becomes the history of the struggle 
between man and nature, and progress is defined as the conquest of 

i£lton Hocking, Ferdmand Bnoultire, the Evobition of a Cntu, Studies in Language 
and Literature, University of Wisconsin, no. 36 (Madison, 1936) 

*€£ Hocking, op at., p. 79; Lanier’s English Novel, p.94, pontm. 

'Roman naturalisle, pp. 7 ff. *Iitd. 'A main theme m TTu Englah Novel. 
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nature by man.’’* Consequently, Bruneti^ found an aesthetic value 
in sympathy, again reminding us of Lanier — ^and Ruskin. “If the func- 
tion of art is not moral, it is social, which is about the same thing,’’’ he 
declares. He was both social and reactionary in his belief that the 
purpose of art is “to maintain among men the consciousness of their 
solidarity.’’* Therefore, he had no patience with confessions and 
memoirs, because literature must be social rather than personal. 

Possibly Bruneti^’s theory that the evolution of each genre deter- 
mines the laws for that genre led him finally, in his monograph on 
Balzac, to the conclusion that novels should be a-moral, or no more 
moral than history and life.' His idea of a classic likewise changed, 
until he finally believed that since the mental outlook changes during 
the various ages, the classic also changes, i.e., it has different meanings 
in different ages. 

Bruneti^re’s genius for abstracting critical laws from the literary 
genres is brilliandy illustrated in his essay, “The Law of the Drama,” 
which was first published as a preface to the Armales dt thfdtre et dt la 
musique (1894), but he formulated the theory m his lectures at the 
Od£on in 1891-1893, Les Epoques du tkidtre frangatse. Bruneti^’s 
presentation of the theory is entirely origmid, but it perhaps owes some- 
thing to the doctrine of “tragic conflict” which Schlcgel and Coleridge 
adapted firom Hegel, and of course the idea that the essence of tragedy 
is struggle goes back to Aristotle Bnmeu^’s special contribution b 
that the struggle must be a volitional one, and thus his theory may be 
applied to all forms of drama 

Brunetidre’s essay b considerably clarified by William Archer’s attack 
in hb Playmaking^'^ and Henry Arthur Jones’s “agreeable reconcilia- 
tion” of Brunetiire and Archer in hb Introduction to the Englbh 
translation of the Law of the Drama.” * 
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THE LAW OF THE DRAMA {selectionsY 
1894 

. . . Observe, if you please, that I ask only one [characteristic] 
of the drama — no more — and that I leave the dramatist complete 
freedom in development. That is where I depart from the old 
school of criticism that believed in the mysterious power of 
“Rules” in their inspiring viftues; and consequently we see the 
old-school critics struggling and striving, exercising all their in- 
genuity to invent additional Rules; read, for example, the Cours 
de litterature arudytique by N^pomucdne Lemercier. But the truth 
is that there are no Rules m that sense, there never will be There 
are only conventions, which are necessarily variable, since their 
only object is to fulfill the essentiail aim of the dramatic work, and 
the means of accomplishing this vary with the piece, the time, and 
the man. Must we, like Corneille, regularly subordinate char- 
acter to situation; invent, construct the situations first, and then, 
if I may so express it, put the characters inside? We may do so, 

‘Reprinted by pennission of the Brander Matthews Dramabc Museum, bana- 
lated by Phihp M Hayden 
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certainly, since he did it, in the Cid and in Horace, in PolyettcU and 
in Rodogutu. Or shall we, like Racine, subordinate situation to 
character, find the characters first, study them, master them, and 
then seek the situations which will best bring out their different 
aspects? We may do so, and that is what he did, as you know, in 
Andromaque, in Britanmcus, in Bajazet, in PJUdre. There is an ex- 
ample, then, of a Rule which may be violated, and Racine’s 
dramaturgy is none the less dramatic for being the opposite of 
Corneille’s dramaturgy. Take another Rule. Shall we oblige the 
dramatic author to observe the Three Unities? I reply that he 
will not be hampered by them if he can choose, like Racine, 
subjects which properly or necessarily adjust themselves of their 
own accord, so to speak, to the rule Berenice, Iphigeme, Esther. . . . 
But if he chooses, like Shakespeare, subjects which are checked by 
it in their free development, or diverted merely, we will relieve 
him of the Rule and Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, will still be drama. 
This IS another example of a Rule which can be turned in various 
ways. Or again, shall we mmgle tragic and comic, tears and 
laughter, terror and joy, the sublime and the grotesque, Ariel 
and Caliban, Bottom and Titania, Triboulet and Frangois I,’ 
Don Guritan and Ruy Bias?’ Shakespeare and Hugo have done 
it, but Euripides and Sophocles seem to have carefully avoided 
It, and who will deny that they were both right? We do not feel 
the need of a comic element to enliven or vary the severe beauty 
of Oedipus at Colonus, but we should certainly be sorry to have 
King Lear deprived of his Fool It is unnecessary to continue. 
Evidently, all these alleged Rules effect or express only the most 
superficial characteristics of the drama. Not only are they not mys- 
terious, they are not in the least profound. Whether we observe 
them or not, drama is drama with them or without them. They 
are only devices which may at any time give place to others. It all 
depends on the subject, the author, and the public. This is the point 
to add that there is something which does not depend on them. 

To convince ourselves of that fact, let us examine more care- 
fully two or three works whose dramatic vtdue is umversally 
recognized, and let us take them from species as different as the 
Cid, the £cole des Jemmes,* and CHimare le bten-aimi.^ Chim^ne 


*Tnboulet was ^ fool of Louis XII and Francois I 

*000 Guntan and Ruy Bias, from Hugo’s historical comedy, Rtgf Bias (1838). 
*acale des femmes, comedy by Moliire (i66a) 

*CBtmare le bten-ami, comedy by Labiche (1B51). 
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wants to avenge her father; and the question is how she will 
succeed. Amolphe wants to marry Agn^s, whose stupidity will 
guarantee her fidelity; and the question is whether he will 
succeed. C61imare wants to get rid of the widowers of his former 
mistresses; and the question is what means he will employ. But 
C!61imare is hampered in the execution of his wt/i by his fear of 
the vengeance of his friends. Amolphe is disturbed in the execu- 
tion of his wtU by the young madcap Horace, who arouses love, 
and with love a zvt//, in Agnes’ heart. Chim&ne is betrayed in 
the execution of her will by the love which she feels for Rodrigue. 
On the other hand, Chim^ne’s will is checked and broken by 
the insurmountable obstacle which she encounters in a will 
superior to her own. Amolphe, who is far from being a fool, 
sees all the plans of his will tndced by the conspiracy of youth 
and love. And C£limarc by the power of his will triumphs over 
the widowers of his mistresses. Nothing would be easier than to 
multiply examples. Take the Tour de Nelse,* the Demi-monde,'’ 
and the Chapeau de paille dTtalie* Fadinard wants to obtain a 
Leghorn hat to replace that of Mme. Beaupcrthuis; and the 
whole farce consists in the remarkable character of the means 
which he employs. Suzanne d’Angc wants to marry M. de Nan- 
jac; and the whole drama consists only in the means which she 
formulates. Buridan wants to exploit the monstrous secret which 
exists between him and Marguerite de Bourgogne; and the 
whole melodrama consists only of the succession of the means 
which he invents. Buridan’s will is opposed in its work by 
Marguerite’s pride. Suzanne’s will is countered by that of 
Olivier de Jalin. And Fadinard’s will becomes entangled in the 
means which he seeks to satisfy it. But chance, more powerful 
than Fadinard’s will, brings success at the moment when he 
least expects it. Olivier’s will wins out over Suzanne’s. And by 
the exercise of their will. Marguerite and Buridan fall into the 
trap set by their own will. Is it not easy now to draw the con- 
clusion? In drama or farce, what we ask of the theater is the 
spectacle of a will striving towards a goal, and conscious of the 
means which it employs. 

This essential characteristic of dramatic composition dis- 
ting^uishes it, in the first place, firom lyric composition, which I 

'Minor French comedy, unidentified. 

^Li Dem-mmde, comedy by Aleundre Dumas, JiU (1855). 

'Minor French comedy. 
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shall not discuss, in order not to complicate the question un- 
necessarily and from the composidon of the novel, with which, 
especially in our day, it has so often been confused. “Who is not 
for us is against us” — you know the phrase. The drama and the 
novel are not the same thing; or rather, each is exaedy the 
opposite of the other. Read Gil Bias* again, or go again to see 
the Manage de Ftgara.'^* The setting and the character are the 
same Beaumarchais made a trip to Spain, but Le Sage’s novel 
was none the less his principal model. I have shown elsewhere 
that we find in the monologue of Figaro whole sentences from 
Gil Bias. Only, whereas nothing happens to Gil Bias that he Ims 
actually willed, it is on the contrary Figaro’s will that conducts 
the plot of his marriage. Let us pursue this pomt of comparison. 

Gil Bias, like everybody else, wants to live, and if possible to 
live agreeably. That is not what we call having a will. But 
Figaro wants a certain definite thing, which is to prevent Count 
Almaviva from exercising on Suzanne the seigneurial privilege. 
He finally succeeds, and I grant, since the statement has been 
made, that it is not exactly through the means which he had 
chosen, most of which turn against him; but nevertheless he has 
constantly willed what he willed. He had not ceased to devise 
means of attaining it, and when these means have failed, he has 
not ceased to invent new ones That is what may be called mil, 
to set up a goal, and to direct everything toward it, to strive to 
bring everything into line with it. Gil Bias really has no goal. 
Highway robber, doctor’s assistant, servant to a canon, to an 
actress, or to a nobleman, all the positions which he occupies one 
after another, come to him from fortune or chance He has no 
plan, because he has no particular or definite aim He is subject 
to circumstances; he does not try to dommate them. He does 
not act; he is acted upon. Is not the difference evident? The proper 
aim of the novel, as of the epic — of which it is only a secondary 
and derived form, what the naturalists call a subspecies or a 
variety — the aim of the Odyssey, as of Gil Bias, of the Knights of the 
Round Table, as of Madame Bovary, is to give us a picture of the 
influence which is exercised upon us by all that is outside of our- 
selves. The novel is therefore the contrary of the drama; and if 
I have successfully set forth this opposition, do you not see the 
consequences .which result from it? 

*Gtl Bias, picaresque novel by Le Sage (>713-1735) 

^Ls Manage de Ftgan, comedy by Beaumarchau (1784) 
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It is thus that one can distinguish action from motion or agi- 
tation; and that is certainly worth while. Is it action to move 
about? Certainly not, and there is no true action except that of a 
will conscious of itselJf, conscious, as I was saymg, of the means 
which it employs for its fulfillment, one which adapts them to its 
goal, and all other forms of action are only imitations, coun- 
terfeits, or parodies. The material or the subject of a novel or of a 
play may therefore be the same at bottom; but they become 
drama or novel only by the manner in which they are treated; 
and the manner is not merely different, it is opposite. One will 
never be able, therefore, to transfer to the stage any novels 
except those which are already dramatic; and note well that 
they are dramatic only to the extent to which their heroes are 
truly the architects of their destiny. It follows that one could 
make a novel of the Manage de Figaro, but one will never make a 
drama or a comedy of Gil Bias. One might make a novel of 
Corneille’s Rodogune, one will never make a drama of Rousseau’s 
Hilotse. The general law of the theater, thus defined, gives us, 
then, in the first place, a sure means of perceiving what in any 
subject there is of the novel or the drama. The fact is that people 
do not know this well enough; and the naturalist school in 
France has committed no worse error than confusing the condi- 
tions of the two species. 

The same law provides, further, the possibility of defining 
with precision the dramatic species — about as one does the 
biological species, and for that it is only necessary to consider 
the particular obstacle against which the will struggles. If these 
obstacles are recognized to be insurmountable or reputed to be 
so, as were, for example, m the eyes of the ancient Greeks, the 
decrees of fate, or m the eyes of the Christians, the decrees of 
Providence; as are for us the laws of nature or the passions 
aroused to frenzy and becoming thus the internal fatality of 
Phaedra and of Roxane, of Hamlet or of Othello; — it is tragedy. 
The incidents are generally terrifying, and the conclusion san- 
guinary, because m the struggle which man undertakes to make 
against fate, he is vanquished m advance, and must perish. 
Suppose now that he has a chance of victory, just one, that he 
still has in himself the power to conquer his passion; or suppose 
that, the obstacles which he is striving to overcome being the 
work of his fellowmen, as prejudice, for example, or social con- 
ventions, a man is for that very reason capable of surmounting 
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them — that is the drama, properly speaking, romantic drama or 
social drama, Hermm “ or Antony,^^ the Ftls tuUurel,^^ or Madame 
Coverlet.^* Change once more the nature of the obstacle, equalize, 
at least in appearance, the conditions of the struggle, bring 
together two opposing wills, Amolphe and Agn^s, Figaro and 
Almaviva, Suzanne d’Ange and Olivier de Jalin — this is comedy. 
Dm Sanehe (P Aragon, ^hhetdic comedy, — ^you know this title of one 
of Corneille’s plays. Berenice, for the same reason, is hardly a 
tragedy. But instead of locating the obstacle in an opposing will, 
conscious and mistress of its acts, m a social convention, or in the 
fatality of destiny, let us locate it in the irony of fortune, or in the 
ridiculous aspect of prejudice, or again in the disproportion 
between the means and the end, — that is farce, that is the Uga- 
taire umversel,^^ the Chapeau de patlle d’ltalie. 

I do not say after that, that the types are always pure. In the 
history of literature or of art, as in nature, a type is almost never 
anything but an ideal, and consequently a limit. Where is the 
man among us, where is the woman, who embodies the perfec- 
tion of the sex and of the species? There is moreover a natural 
relationship, we might say a consanguinity between adjoining 
species. Is a mulatto or a quadroon white or black? They are 
related to both. Likewise there may be an alliance or mixture 
of farce and comedy, of drama and tragedy. Celtmare is almost a 
comedy; the Ctd is tdmost a melodrama. It is nevertheless 
useful to have carefully defined the species; and if the law should 
only teach authors not to treat a subject of comedy by the devices 
of farce, that would be something. The general law of the 
theater is defined by the action of a will conscious of itself; and 
the dramatic species are distinguished by the nature of the 
obstacles encountered by this will. 

And the quality of will measures and determines, in its turn, 
the dramatic value of each work in its species. Intelligence 
rules in the domain of speculation, but the will governs in the 
field of action, and consequently in history. It is the will which 
gives power, and power is hardly ever lost except by a failure or 
relaxation of the will. But that is also the reason why men think 

^Hemanit tragedy by Victor Hugo (1830) 

**Antony, romantic drama by Alexandre Dumas, (1831) 

Fils naturel f^comedy by Alexandre Dumas, yf/x (1858) 

^^Madame Caverlei, comedy by Augi«r (1876) 

^*Don Saruhe d^Aragorit comedy by Corneille (1650) 

JJgataire umversel^ comedy by Regnard (1708). 
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there is nothing grander than the development of the will, 
whatever the object, and that is the reason for the superiority 
of tragedy over the other dramatic forms. One may prefer for 
one’s own taste a farce to a tragedy; one ought even to prefer 
a good farce to a mediocre tragedy, that goes without saying; 
and we do it every day. One cannot deny that tragedy is superior 
to farce: Athalte^^ to the Ugataire miverul, and Bias to 
the Trm eptcms.^ Another reason sometimes given is that it 
implies indifference to death, but that is the same reason, if 
the supreme effort of the will is to conquer the horror of death. 
But shall we say that comedy is superior to farce, and why'* We 
will say that, and for the same reason, because the obstacles 
against which Crispin contends in the Ligataire umversel do not 
exist, strictly speaking; they are only an invention of Regnard; 
and so the will is exerting itself to no effect. The goal is only a 
lure, so that the action is only a game. And we will say in con- 
clusion that one drama is supenor to another drama according 
as the quantity of will exert^ is greater or less, as the share of 
chance is less, and that of necessity greater. Who doubts that 
Bajazet is very much superior to If you seek the true 

reason, you will find it here, ^aire would not finish if Voltaire 
did not intervene at every moment in his work; but given the 
characters of Bajazet and Roxane, they develop as if of them- 
selves; and does it not really seem as if Racine confined himself 
to observing their action? 

I will not continue. But I cannot refrain from noting the 
remarkable confirmation that this law finds in the general 
history of the theater. As a matter of fact, it is always at the 
exact moment of its naUonal existence when the will of a great 
people is exalted, so to speak, within itself, that we see its dra- 
matic art reach also the highest point of its development, and 
produce its masterpieces. Greek tragedy is contempiorary with 
the Persian wars.** Aeschylus fought the Mede; and while 
the fleets were engaged in the waters of Salamis, on that very 
day, the legend has it, Euripides was born. Legend is perhaps 
not more true, but it is often more profound than history. Con- 
sider the Spanish theater: Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon 

^’’Athalu, tragedy by Racine (1691) 

^•Evidently a minor French comedy, umdenhfied ' 

tragedy by Voltaire (1733), iiupired by OlheKp, 

•Of A W Schlegel, p, 187, above. 
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belong to the time when Spain was extending over all of Europe, 
as well as over the New World, the domination of her will, or 
rather, as great causes do not always produce their literary 
effects at once, they are of the time immediately following. 
And France in the seventeenth century? The greatest struggle 
that our fathers made to maintain, within as without, the unity 
of the French nation,* or to bring it to pass, was at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and was under Henry IV, under Richelieu, 
under Mazarm. The development of the theater followed imme- 
diately. I see, indeed, that great strengthenings of the national 
will have not always been followed by a dramatic renais- 
sance, in England in the eighteenth century, for example, or in 
Germany today; but what I do not see, is a dramatic renais- 
sance whose dawn has not been announced, as it were, by some 
progress, or some arousing of the will. Think of the theater of 
Lessing, of Schiller, of Goethe and remember what Frederick 
the Great had done, a few years before, without knowing it 
pierhaps, to give to the Germany of the eighteenth century a 
consciousness of herself and of her national genius. The converse 
is no less striking. If it is extremely rare that a great develop- 
ment of the novel is contemporary even with a great development 
of the theater — if in France in particular, when the Moli^res, 
the Corneilles, the Racines have appeared, we have seen the 
ArtanUnes,^^ the Faramons,^ the Astrhs,^* sink gently into oblivion, 
or again if Gil Bias, Manon Lescaut,^* Marianne*^ are contemjjo- 
rary, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, with an exhaus- 
tion only too certain of the dramatic vein, — it is because in 
literature as in nature, the competition is always keenest between 
the neighboring species, and the soil is rarely rich enough for 
two rival vMieties to prosper, develop, smd multiply in peace. 
But it IS also because, being, ais we have seen, the contr«iry each 
of thd other, drama and novel do not Euiswer to the same con- 
ception of life. Gil Bias and Figaro, I repeat, belong to the same 
family; they cannot belong to the same time; and between 
them, if you take the trouble to examine carefully, there is all 
the interval that separates the relaxation of the will in the time 
of the Regency, from the vigorous recovery that it makes on the 

^Artamine, novel by Mile de ScudSry (1650) *Varamon, unidentified. 

*\Astrle, pastoral novel by Honors d’Uift (1610-1624) 

’Worm Leseaut, novel by PrSvost (1731) 

"Mortamw, unfinished novel by Marivaux (1731-1741). 
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eve of the Revolution. What can be more singular? But if the 
theater has for its object to present the development of the will, 
what can be more naturaP The Orientals have no drama, but 
they have novels. That is because they are fatalists, or deter- 
minists if you prefer, which amounts to the same thing, for today 
at least; and when the Greeks had a dram^ they no longer had 
novels, I mean epics; they no longer had an Odyss^. 

You see the reason, don’t you? Are we free agents? Or^are we 
not? Are we the masters of events? Or are we only their dupes, 
their playthings, their victims? I don’t know; at this moment I 
don’t care to know, and you may believe that I am not going to 
dabble in metaphysics here. But m any case it appears that our 
belief in our freedom is of no small assistance in the struggle 
that we imdertake against the obstacles which prevent us from 
attaining our object. And I grant that in order to succeed in 
dominating nature, or even in reforming society, it is not neces- 
sary to believe one’s self capable of it. There is always an ac- 
quired momentum of the human race that aids the insufficiency 
of individual effort But that is not without value either; for one 
does not attempt the impossible. The bond between the belief 
in free will and the exertion of the will explains therefore pretty 
well the favor or the moral support given, at certain epochs, 
to an art whose essential object is the representation of the power 
of the will. A question of fitness, or, as we say, of adaption to 
environment. The belief in determinism is more favorable to 
the progress of the novel, but the belief in free will is more 
favorable to the progress of dramatic art. Men of action, 
Richelieu, Conde, Frederick, Napoleon, have always been fond 
of the theater . . 
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Berosok is known primarily as a philosopher, but probably no one 
else except Freud has had a wider mfluence on contemporary literature. 
He taught philosophy at several schools m France, including the 
£coIe Normale Supdrieure and the College de France In igi8 he was 
elected to the Academic Franjaisc In 1928 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Literature. His Creative Evolution {Devolution crialrtce, 1907) is 
his most widely known work, but he laid the philosophical foundation 
in Time and Free Will and Introduction to Metaphysics As early as 1900 
he applied his philosophical theories to art, in Laughter An Essay on the 
Meaning of the Comic (French, Le Rtre). 

Professor Leighton has given an excellent concise summary of 
Bergson’s theory of evolution 

Bergson develops his own theory that evolution is a contmuously 
creative vital and psychictd process The true reality is the vitail 
impetus (I’elan vital) , it is the creative current of being, the urge 
towards increase of individuality. But there is a counter current, 
the downward tendency towards inertia, sameness, immobility, 
exemplified in habit This is matter, life and matter are thus two 
opposing tendencies, the one driving towards creativity and in- 
dividuality, the other draggmg it down towards immobility and 
mechanism which is death ‘ 

Thus the world “is the theater of the cosmical struggle of the dynamic 
and the static The life force is mmd For the vital impetus, the movmg 
spring of all evolution, is immateritil ”* Bergson is, therefore, an anti- 
mechanist and an antirationalist, in fact, he leans heavily on intuition 
and is something of a mystic 

The doctrine of life as a “continuous process indefinitely pursued, an 
indivisible progress, on which each visible organism rides durmg the 
short interval of the time given it to live”* has been a major inspiration 
to many recent novelists, especially the “impressionistic” ones, who 

ijgseph A. Leighton, The Ftdd of Philosophy (New York, 1923), p 316 

*Ibid,p 329 

Hlreatioe Eoolutton, tr by Arthur Mitchell (New York, 191 1), p 27. 
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reduce- existence to a continuous flux, and most of these writers make 
use of the introspective “stream-of-consciousness” stylistic technique. 

Creative Evolution clarifies Bergson’s theory of art, as expressed below 
in the extract from Laughter. If we could come mto direct contact with 
reality, thinks Bergson, if we could “enter into immediate communion 
with things eind with ourselves, probably art would be useless, or we 
should all be artists, for then our soul woulcf continually vibrate in 
perfect accord with nature ”* Artiso are those rare people, especially 
gifted in the intuition of reality, who come nearest to perceiving “all 
things in their native purity the forms, colors, sounds of the physical 
world as well as the subtlest movements of the inner life.’’* But the 
artist is “usually wedded to art” through only one of his senses, “and 
through that sense alone . ”* “So art, whether it be paintmg or 
sculpture, poetry or music, has no other object than to brush aside the 
utilitarian symbols, the conventional and socially accepted generalities 
. . . [and] to bring us face to face with reality itself.”'' 

But the average person is bound by habit and convention; matter 
outweighs spirit; inertia is stronger than creativity. “This tendency,” 
says Bergson, “has become even more pronounced under the influence 
of speech; for words — with the exception of proper nouns — all denote 
genera.”* Thus “not only external objects, but even our own mental 
states, are screened from us in their inmost, their personal aspect, in 
the original life they possess Bergson’s aesthetic, therefore, somewhat 
resembles Emerson’s transcendentalism, and his theory has inspired the 
host of modern writers who are striving to become more and more 
aware of life. Of course, this philosophy lends itself readily to the mysti- 
cism of a Charles Morgan, the sentimentalism of a Sherwood Anderson, 
or the romantic “realism” of a William Faulkner. But whether the 
theory be studied historically to explain some of these modern writers, 
or as an mtrinsic contribution to the literature of criticism, the student 
will find it interesting and illuminatmg 
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[THE OBJECT OF ART]* 

1900 

What is the object of arP Could reality come into direct 
contact with sense and consciousness, could we enter into im- 
mediate communion with things and with ourselves, probably 
art would be useless, or rather we should all be artists, for then 
our soul would continually vibrate in perfect accord with nature. 
Our eyes, aided by memory, would carve out in space and fix 
in time the most inimitable of pictures. Hewn in the living 
marble of the human form, fragments of statues, beautiful as the 
relics nf antique statuary, would strike the passing glance. 
Deep in our souls we should hear the strains of our inner life’s 
unbroken melody — a music that is ofttimes gay, but more fre- 
quently plaintive and always original. All this is around and 
within us, and yet no whit of it do we distinctly perceive. Be- 
tween nature and ourselves, nay, between ourselves and our 
own consciousness a veil is interposed: a veil that is dense and 

‘Extract firom chap, m, “The Comic in Character,” in Laughter; an Esst^ on the 
Meaning of the Comte. The translation u by doudesley Brereton and Fred Rothwell. 
Reprmted by special arrangement with The Macmillan Company 
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opaque for the common herd — thin, almost transparent, for the 
artist and the poet. What fairy wove that veil? Was it done in 
malice or in friendliness? We had to live, 2 ind life demands that 
we grasp things in their relations to our own needs. Life is 
action. Life implies the acceptance only of the utilttanan side 
of things in order to respond to them by appropriate reactions: 
all other impressions must be dimmed or else reach us vague 
and blurred. I look and I think I see, I listen and 1 think I 
hear, I examine myself and I think I am reading the very 
depths of my heart. But what I see and hear of the outer world 
is purely and simply a selection made by my senses to serve as a 
light to my conduct; what I know of myself is what comes to the 
surface, what participates in my actions. My senses and my 
consciousness, therefore, give me no more than a practical 
simplification of reality. In the vision they furnish me of myself 
and of things, the differences that are useless to man are oblit- 
erated, the resemblances that are useful to him are emphasized; 
ways arc traced out for me in advance along which my activity 
is to travel. These ways are the ways which all mankind has 
trod before me. Things have been classified with a view to the 
use I can derive from them. And it is this classification I per- 
ceive, far more clearly than the color and the shape of things. 
Doubtless man is vastly superior to the lower animals in this 
respect. It is not very likely that the eye of a wolf makes any 
distinction between a kid and a lamb; both appear to the wolf as 
the same identical quEtrry, alike easy to pounce upon, alike good 
to devour. We, for our part, make a distinction between a goat 
and a sheep; but can we tell one goat from another, one sheep 
from another'* The mdimdualxty of things or of beings escapes us, 
unless it is materially to our advantage to perceive it. Even 
when we do take note of it — as when we distinguish one man 
from another — it is not the individuality itself that the eye 
grasps, i.e. an entirely original harmony of forms and colors, 
but only one or two features that will make practical recogni- 
tion easier. 

In short, we do not see the actual things themselves; in most 
cases we confine ourselves to reading the labels affixed to them. 
This tendency, the result of need, has become even more pro- 
nounced under the influence of speech; for words — ^with the 
exception of proper nouns — ^all denote genera. The word, 
which only takes note of the most ordmary function and com- 
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monplace aspect of the thing, intervenes between it and our- 
selves, and would conceal its form from our eyes, were that form 
not ^eady masked beneath the necessities that brought the 
word into existence. Not only external objects, but even our 
own mental states, are screened iirom us in their inmost, their 
personal asp'ect, in the original life they possess. When we feel 
love or hatred, when'*we are gay or sad, is it really the feeling 
itself that reaches our consciousness with those innumerable 
fleeting shades of meaning and deep resounding echoes that 
make it something altogether our own? We should all, were it 
so, be novelists or poets or musicians. Mostly, however, we 
perceive nothing but the outward display of our mental state. 
We catch only the impersonal aspect of our feelinp, that aspect 
which speech has set down once for all because it is almost the 
same, in the same conditions, for all men. Thus, even in our 
own individual, mdividuality escapes our ken. We move 
amidst generalities and symbols, as within a tiltyard in which 
our force is effectively pitted against other forces; and fascinated 
by action, tempted by it, for our own good, on to the field it has 
selected, we live in a zone midway between things and ourselves, 
externally to things, externally also to ourselves. From time to 
time, however, in a lit of absentmindedness, nature raises up 
souls that are more detached from life. Not with that inten- 
tional, logical, systematical detachment — the result of reflec- 
tion and philosophy — ^but rather with a natural detachment, 
one innate in the structure of sense or consciousness, which at 
once reveals itself by a virginal manner, so to speak, of seeing, 
hearing, or thinking. Were this detachment complete, did the 
soul no longer cleave to action by any of its perceptions, it 
would be the soul of an artist such as the world has never yet 
seen. It would excel alike in every art at the same time; or 
rather, it would fuse them all into one. It would perceive all 
things in their native purity: the forms, colors, sounds of the 
physicsd world as well as the subtlest movements of the inner 
life. But this is asking too much of nature. Even for such of us 
as she has made artists, it is by accident, and on one side only, 
that she has lifted the veil. In one direction only has she for- 
gotten to rivet the perception to the need. And since each 
direction con%sponds to what we call a smse — through one of 
his -senses, and through that sense alone, is the surtist usually 
wedded to art. Hence, originally, the diversity of arts. Hence 
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also the speciality of predispositions. This one applies himself 
to colors and forms, and since he loves color for color and form 
for form, since he perceives them for their sake and not Tor his 
own. It is the inner life of things that he sees appearing through 
their forms ahd colors. Little by little he insmuatp it into our 
own perception, baffled though we may be at the outset. For 
a few moments at least, he diverts us fPom the prejudices of 
form and color that come between ourselves and reality. And 
thus he realizes the loftiest ambition of art, which here consists 
in revealing to us nature. Others, again, retire within themselves. 
Beneath the thousand rudimentary actions which are the outward 
and visible signs of an emotion, behind the commonplace, 
conventional expression that both reveals and conceals an 
individual mental state, it is the emotion, the original mood, 
to which they attam in its undefiled essence. And then, to 
induce us to make the same effort ourselves, they contrive to 
make us see something of what they have seen, by rhythmical 
arrangement of words, which thus become organized aind 
animated with a life of their own, they tell us — or rather sug- 
gest — ^things that speech was not calculated to express Others 
delve yet deeper still Beneath these joys and sorrows which 
can, at a pmch, be translated mto language, they grasp some- 
thing that has nothing in common with language, certain 
rhythms of life and breath that are closer to man than his in- 
most feelings, being the living law — varying with each individual 
— of his enthusiasm and despair, his hopes and regrets. By 
setting free and emphasizing this music, they force it upon our 
attention; they compel us, willy-nilly, to fall in with it, like 
passers-by who join in a dance. And thus they impel us to set m 
motion, in the depths of our being, some secret chord which was 
only waiting to thrill So art, whether it be painting or sculp- 
ture, poetry or music, has no other object than to brush aside 
the utilitarian symbols, the conventional and socially accepted 
generalities, in short, everything that veils reality from us, in 
order to brmg us face to face with reality itself. It is from a 
misunderstanding on this point that the dispute between realism 
and idealism in art has risen. Art is certainly only a more 
direct vision of reality. But this purity of perception implies a 
break with utilitarian convention, an innate ‘and < specially 
localized disinterestedness of sense or consciousness, in short, a 
certain immateriality of life, which is what has always been 
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called idealism. So that we might say, without in any way 
playing upon the meaning of the words, that realism is in the 
work when idealism is in the soul, and that it is only through 
’ ideality that we can resume contact with reality. 

Dramatic art forms no exception to this law. What drama 
goes forth to discover and brings to light is a deep-seated reality 
that IS veiled from us,^ often in our own interests, by the neces- 
sities of life. What is this reidity? What are these necessities? 
Poetry always expresses inward states. But amongst these states 
some arise mainly from contact with our fellowmen. They are 
the most intense as well as the most violent. As contrary elec- 
tricities attract each other and accumulate between the two 
plates of the condenser from which the spark will presently 
flash, so, by simply bringmg people together, strong attractions 
and repulsions take place followed by an utter loss of balance, 
in a word, by that electrification of the soul known as passion. 
Were man to give way to the impulse of his natural feelings, 
were there neither social nor moral law, these outbursts of 
violent feeling would be the ordmary rule in life But utility 
demands that these outbursts should be foreseen and averted. 
Man must live in society, and consequently submit to rules 
And what interest advises, reason commands* duty calls, and 
we have to obey the summons Under this dual influence has 
perforce been formed an outwtird layer of feelings and ideas 
which make for permanence, aim at becoming common to all 
men, and cover, when they are not strong enough to extinguish 
it, the inner fire of individual passions. The slow progress of 
mankind in the direction of an increasingly peaceful social life 
has gradually consolidated this layer, just as the life of our 
planet itself has been one long effort to cover over with a cool 
and solid crust the fiery mass of seething metals. But volcanic 
eruptions occur. And if the earth were a living being, as my- 
thology has feigned, most likely when in repose it would take 
delight in dreaming of these sudden explosions whereby it 
suddenly resumes possession of its innermost nature. Such is just 
the kind of pleasure that is provided for us by drama. Beneath 
the quiet humdrum life that reason and society have fashioned 
for us, it stirs something ivithin us which luckily does not ex- 
plode, bpt which it makes us feel in its inner tension. It offers 
natjtre her revenge upon society. Sometimes it makes straight 
for the goal, summoning up to the surface, from the depths 
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below, passions that produce a general upheaval. Sometimes 
it follows a flank movement, as is often the case in contemporary 
drama; with a skill that is frequently sophistical it shows <up the 
inconsistencies of society; it exaggerates the shams and shib* 
boleths of the social law, and so indirectly, by merely dissolving 
or corroding the outer crust, it again brings us back to the inner 
core. But, in both cases, whether it weakens society or strength* 
ens nature, it has the same end in view: that of laying bare a 
secret portion of ourselves, what might be called the tragic 
element in our character. This is indeed the impression we get 
after seeing a stirring drama. What has just interested us is not 
so much what we have been told about others as the glimpse we 
have caught of ourselves — a whole host of ghostly feelings, 
emotions, and events that would fain have come into real exist- 
ence, but, fortunately for us, did not. It also seems as if an appeal 
had been made within us to certain ancestral memories belong- 
ing to a faraway past — ^memories so deep-seated and so foreign 
to our present life that this latter, for a moment, seems some- 
thing unreal and conventional, for which we shall have to serve 
a fresh apprenticeship. So it is indeed a deeper reality that 
drama draws up from beneath our superficial and utilitarian at- 
tainments; and this art has the same end in view as all the others. 

Hence it follows that art always aims at what is individual. 
What the artist fixes on his canvas is something he has seen at a 
certain spot, on a certam day, at a certain hour, with a coloring 
that will never be seen again What the poet sings of is a certain 
mood which was his, and his alone, euid which will never return. 
What the dramatist unfolds before us is the life-history of a soul, 
a living tissue of feelings and events — something, in short, which 
has once happened and can never be repeated. We may, indeed, 
give genereil names to these feelmgs, but they cannot be the same 
thing in another soul. They are individualized. Thereby, and 
thereby only, do they belong to art; for generalities, symbols, 
or even types form the current coin of our daily perception. 
How, then, does a misunderstanding on this point arise^ 

The reason lies m the fact that two very different things have 
been mistaken for each other: the generality of things and that of 
the opinions we come to regarding them. Because a feeling is 
generally recognized as true, it does not follow that it is a genersd 
feeling. Nothing could be more unique than the characteif of 
Hamlet. Though he may resemble other men in some respects, 
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it is clearly not on that account that he interests us most. But 
he is universally accepted and regarded as a living character. In 
this sense only is he universally true. The same holds good of all 
‘ the other products of art. Each of them is unique, and yet, if it 
bear the stamp of genius, it will come to be accepted by every- 
body. Why will it be accepted? And if it is unique of its kind, by 
what sign do we knotr it to be genuine? Evidently by the very 
effort it forces us to make against our predispositions in order to 
see sincerely. Sincerity is contagious. What Ae artist has seen we 
shall probably never see again, or at least never see in exactly 
the same way; but if he has actually seen it, the attempt he has 
made to lift the veil compels our imitation. His work is an ex- 
ample which we take as a lesson. And the efficacy of the lesson 
is the exact standard of the genuineness of the work. Conse- 
quently, truth bears within itself a power of conviction, nay, of 
conversion, which is the sign that enables us to recognize it. The 
greater the work and the more profound the dimly apprehended 
truth, the longer may the effect be in coming; but, on the other 
hand, the more universal will that effect tend to become. So the 
universality here lies in the effect produced, and not in the cause. 

Altogether different is the object of comedy. Here it is in 
the work itself that the generality lies. Comedy depicts charac- 
ters we have already come across and shall meet with again. 
It takes note of similarities. It aims at placing types before our 
eyes. It even creates new typies, if necessary. In this respect it 
forms a contrast to ail the other arts. 

The very titles of certain classical comedies are significant in 
themselves. Le Misanthrope,'^ UAvare,* Le Joueur,* Le Distrait,^ 
etc,, are names of whole classes of people; and even when a 
character comedy has a proper noun as its title, this proper noun 
is speedily swept away, by the very weight of its contents, into 
the stream of common nouns. We say “a Tartufe,”* but we 
should never say “a PhSdre” or “a Polyeucte.” * 

'A comedy by Mohire, produced m 1666, ideal of classical comedy — chief interest 
b m the development of various pairs of opposmg characters 

'A comedy by Mohire (1668), plot borrowed from Plautus Iteldmg’s Miser is 
based on it 

*A comedy by Regnard (1696). Mrs. Centbvre’s Gamester b based on it 
*A comedy by Regnard (1697), amusing character study 
tChief cl^actes m Mohire’s Tartujt (1667), Tartufe b a hypocritical religious 
devotee 

’Chief character in Racine’s great tragedy, Fhidre (1677). 

‘ftindpal character, a Christian martyr, in Corneille’s tragedy, Pofyeuete (1643}. 
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Above all, a tragic poet will never think of grouping around 
the chief character in his play secondary characters to serve as 
simpli&ed copies, so to speak, of the former. The hero of,a trag- 
edy represents an individuality unique of its kmd. It may be 
possible to imitate him, but then we shall be passing, whether 
consciously or not, from the tr^c to the comic. No one is like 
him, because he is like no one. But a remarkable instinct, on the 
contrary, impels the comic poet, once he has elaborated his 
central character, to cause other characters, displaying the 
same general traits, to revolve as satellites round him. Many 
comedies have either a plural noun or some collective term as 
their title. Les Femmes savantes,^ Les Preaeuses ridicules,^ Le Monde 
mi Port Pennute,^^ etc., represent so many rallying points on the 
stage adopted by different groups of characters, all belonging 
to one identical type It would be interesting to analyze this 
tendency m comedy. Maybe dramatists have caught a glimpse 
of a fact recently brought forward by mental pathology, viz., 
that cranks of the same kind are dravm by a secret attraction, to 
seek each other’s company. Without precisely coming within 
the province of medicine, the comic individual, as we have 
shown, 18 in some way absentminded, and the transition from 
absentmindedness to crankiness is continuous But there is also 
another reason. If the comic poet’s object is to offer us types, 
that is to say, characters capable of self-repetition, how can he 
set about it better than by showmg us, in each instance, several 
different copies of the same modeP That is just what the natural- 
ist does in order to define a species. He enumerates and describes 
its main varieties 

This essential difference between tragedy and comedy, the 
former bemg concerned with individuals, and the latter with 
classes, is revealed in yet another way. It appears in the first 
draft of the work. From the outset it is manifested by tiyp radi- 
cally different methods of observation. 

Though the assertion may seem paradoxical, a study of other 
men is probably not necessary to the tragic poet. We find that 
some of the great poets have lived a retiring, homely sort of life, 
without having a chance of witnessing around them an outburst 
of the passions they have so faithfully depicted But, supposing 

'Comedy by Moliire (1672), adapted from Les Prhteuses ndscides. 

>*Comedy by Moli^ (1659) 

^^Gomedy by FaiUenm (1881). 
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even they had witnessed such a spectacle, it is doubtful whether 
they would have found it of much use. For what interests us in 
the wcark of the poet is the glimpse we get of certain profound 
moods or inner struggles. Now, ^is glimpse cannot be obtained 
from without. Our souls are impenetrable to one another. 
Certain signs of passion are all that we ever apperceive ex- 
ternally. These we ‘interpret — ^though always, by the way, 
defectively — only by analogy with what we have ourselves 
experienced. So what we experience is the main point, and we 
cannot become thoroughly acquainted with anything but our 
own heart — supposing we ever get so far. Does this mean that 
the poet has experienced what he depicts, that he has gone 
through the various situations he makes his characters traverse, 
and lived the whole of their inner life^ Here, too, the biographies 
of poets would contradict such a supposition. How, indeed, 
could the same man have been Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, and many others? But then a distinction should 
perhaps here be made between the personality we have and all 
those we might have had. Our character is the result of a choice 
that is continually being renewed. There are points — at all 
events there seem to be — all along the way, where we may 
branch off, and we perceive many possible directions though 
we are unable to take more than one. To retrace one’s steps 
and follow to the end the faintly distinguishable directions 
appears to be the essential element in poetic imagination Of 
course, Shakespeare was neither Macbeth, nor Hamlet, nor 
Othello; still, he might have been these several characters, if the 
circumstances of the case on one hand, and the consent of 
his will on the other, had caused to break out into explosive 
action what was nothing more than an inner prompting. We 
are strangely mistaken as to the p>art played by poetic imagina- 
tion if’we think it pieces together its heroes out of fragments 
filched from right and left, as though it were patching to- 
gether a harlequin’s motley. Nothing living would result from 
that. Life cannot be recomposed; it can only be looked at and 
reproduced. Poetic imagination is but a fuller view of reality. 
If the characters created by a poet give us the impression of 
life, it is only because they are the poet himself — a multipli- 
cation or •division of the poet — the poet plumbing the* depths of 
his own nature in so powerful an effort of inner observation, that 
he lays hold of the potential in the real, and takes up what 
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nature has left as a mere outlme or sketch in his soul in order 
to make of it a finished work of art. 

Altogether different is the kmd of observation from*which 
comedy springs. It is directed outwards. However mterested a 
dramatist may be in the comic features of human nature, he will 
hardly go, I imagine, to the extent of trying to discover his own. 
Besides, he would not find them, for are never ridiculous 
except in some point that remains hidden from our own con- 
sciousness. It is on others, then, that such observation must 
perforce be practiced. But it will, for this very reason, assume a 
character of generality that it cannot have when we apply it to 
ourselves. Settling on the surface, it will not be more than 
skin-deep, dealing wdth persons at the point at which they come 
into contact and become capable of resembling one another. It 
will go no farther. Even if it could, it would not desire to do so, 
for It would have nothing to gain in the process. To penetrate 
too far into the personality, to couple the outer effect with causes 
that are too deep-seated, would mean to endanger, and in the 
end to sacrifice all that was laughable in the effect. In order that 
we may be tempted to laugh at it, we must localize its cause in 
some intermediate region of the soul. Consequently, the effect 
must appear to us as an average effect, as expressing an average 
of mankind. And, like all averages, this one is obtained by 
bringing together scattered data, by comparing analogous 
cases and extracting their essence; in short by a process of ab- 
straction and generalization siimlar to that which the physicist 
brings to bear upon facts with the object of grouping them under 
laws. In a word, method and object are here of the same nature 
as in the inductive sciences in that observation is always external 
and the result always general. 

And so we come back, by a roundabout way, to the double 
conclusion we reached in the course of our investigatione. On 
the one hand, a person is never ridiculous except through some 
mental attribute resembling absentmindedness, through some- 
thing that lives upon him without forming part of his organism, 
after the fashion of a piirasite; that is the reason this state of 
mind is observable from without and capable of being corrected. 
But, on the other hand, just because laughter aims at correcting, 
it is expedient that the correction should reach as great a number 
of j)ersons as possible. This is the reason comic observation 
instinctively proceeds to what is general. It chooses such pe- 
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culiarities as admit of being reproduced, and consequently are 
not indissolubly bound up with the individuahty of a single 
persoi?, — a possibly common sort of uncommonness, so to say — 
peculiarities that are held m common. By transferring them to 
the stage, it creates works that doubtless belong to art in that 
their only visible aim is to please, but that will be found to con- 
trast with other worl& of art by reason of their generality, and 
also of their scarcely confessed or scarcely conscious intention 
to correct and instruct. So we were probably right in saying 
that comedy lies midway between art and life. It is not dis- 
interested as genuine art is. By organizing laughter, comedy 
accepts social life as a natural environment; it even obeys an im- 
pulse of social life. And in this respect it turns its back upon art, 
which is a breaking away from society and a return to pure nature. 
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First published in 1936,^ when the author was seventy years of age, 
Pottiy gives the result of the long meditation of a thinker who issued 
a book on the subject when he was twenty-eight. Its first part deals 
with “Poetry and Literature,” showing the nature of poetic expression 
m the true sense of the word and distinguishmg it from other types of 
expression often confused with it For example, it is not sentimental 
expression, it is not oratory or rhetoric, it is not the sophisticated ex- 
pression of literature, it is not even “pure poetry ” Poetry shows most 
obviously the quality of inspiration that appears m all human experi- 
ence, because in poetry the relation of the individual to the universal, 
the finite to the infinite, is more evident than in the world of action. 
The Greek word pmnn^ is properly applied to an actmty in which 
knowing appears as doing The second part is called “The Life of 
Poetry”; one of its most important ideas is the re-evocation of poetry, 
on which Croce says 

Several years, months, days, or even hours after a poetic expres- 
sion has been formed, the author, by reason of the passage of time 
or a change in conditions, may find that he is quite unlike his 
earlier self. Yet he may then repeat his own words or reread them 
if they have been written If the poetic expression hits at such 
times a new birth in the author himself, in spite of changes in his 
nature, it equally has a new birth m others who are also truly the 
author himself, since they are joined with him in a common hu- 
manity, his contemporaries or his successors throughout the*ages. 
This is the eternal rebirth or re-evocation that poetry undergoes. 
Such re-evocation cannot become actual otherwise than as the 
retracing of the creative process of that expression.' 

Here is found also something on the structural parts of a poem. Croce’s 
earlier discussions had been interpreted, chiefly by hostile critics, to 

‘After coBsiderable, though not exhaustive, comparison I have fouqd no changes 
in the second ediUon (1937) except in the index (Translator’s note.) 

*Cf. e g , Gilbert, Litmnpi Chficum Plato to Dryden,'pp ‘ 

*lapotsia, p. 65. 
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mean that the framework of the poem, such as Dante’s journey in the 
Dmne Comedy, was unpoetical and that the truly poetical parts were 
^ found o<|ly m episodes, as that of Francesca in the Inferno; he now ex> 
" plains that for spirits full of intellectuid and moreJ as well as poetical 
life, the structure “was a vital part of the spirit, distinct from and yet 
joined with the poetry, which drew nutriment from it, in a union not 
static but dialectical. It^cannot be regarded with indifference by one 
who wishes to understand the spirit of the poets or the physiognomy 
of their works; but like all other structures it ought to be indifferent 
to us in so far as absolutely m it we do not hear their poetry sing.’’ 
Chapters of the third part are included in the present volume. The 
last part deals with the “Formation and Education of the Poet ” It 
affirms the necessity for disciphne, though not the disciplme of the 
schools, but still more asserts the artist’s independence. He need not, 
for example, be fettered by the notions of the literary genera, as epic 
and dramatic In the last chapter Croce presents his belief that all the 
arts are subject to the same general aesthetic principles Postscripts, 
giving mformal remarks, quotations, etc , and forming a charming ad- 
dition to the volume, occupy almost as much space as the primary text. 
Paraphrases and translations of parts of them (indicated by the abbre- 
viation Ps ) appear in the notes 

This work reveals the development and clarification of the author’s 
views, often probably as the result of objections Yet one familiar with 
his writings will find little that can be called new and strange; fhe 
Poetry of Dante expresses or imphes, or at least prepares one to read 
without surprise, many of the idetis of Poetry The book, however, will 
be understood in proportion as it is considered in connection with his 
other writmgs, though Croce does not thmk himself the founder of a 
System- 

Many of my friends, when I had published the whole of th&Phtlos- 
ophy^f Spirit, advised me to rest now that I had, as they said, 
completed my “system”, but I knew that I had completed noth- 
ing, closed nothing, but only written a few volumes about the 
problems which ever since my youth had been by degrees accu- 
mulatmg in my spirit And I went on living my life, and reading 
not so much the philosophers as the poets and historians; and 
soon I found growmg up within me of themselves, my . . essays 

on the Theory _ and History of Historical Thought [and other works]. 

I shall do the-eame thing over again; 1 shall go on philosophizing, 
even if, as I sometimes allow myself to think, not without pleasure, 

I one day give up “philosophy,” philosophy ordmarily so called 
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m the narrow or scholastic sense of the word, treatises, disserta- 
tions, debates, historical inquiries into the doctrines of so-called 
philosophers, for the unity of philosophy and history meai^ just 
this, that all thought is philosophy, whatever it is about and in 
whatever form it is cast Inde^ the highest form of philosophy 
consists, as I believe, in overcoming the provisional form of ab- 
stract “theory” and thmking the philosophy of particuleu* facts, nar- 
rating history; a history that is not merely nalrated but thought.* 

In such a life Groce’s opponents see the Protean writhings of one de- 
termined to escape those able to convict him of error; his friends see 
unwearied pursuit of truth 

As he himself points out, even his all-important conception of “lyrictJ 
intuition” has not remained constant Possibly the following, on 
scenes of Trojan life recalled by Aeneas {Aenetd, m, 294 ff ), would sbll 
be acceptable to him* 


. . . Through them all there runs a feeling, a feeling which is our 
own no less than the poet’s, a human feeling of bitter memories, 
of shuddering horror, of melancholy, of homesickness, of tender- 
ness, of a kind of childish /iwto that could prompt this vain revival 
of things perished, these playthmgs fashioned by a religious devo- 
tion, the parm Tma, the Pergama stmulata magms, the arentm Xath 
till cogmmtne uvum something inexpressible in logical terms, which 
only poetry can express in full Moreover, these two elements 
may appear as two m a first abstract analysis, but they cannot be 
regarded as two distinct threads, however intertwined; for, in 
effect, the feeling is altogether converted into images, into this 
complex of images, and is thus a feeling that is contemplated and 


therefore resolved and transcended. Hence goetry m ust be called 
nei ther feeling, nor ima ge, n or yet the sum to the two, but “con- 
teni piatlon of feeling" Or “lync^ intuition" or (which is the same 
tiling) “pur e intui tion” — p ure, thatls, of all historical and critical 
reference to the reality or iinrc^ity orthe-injjages of which it is 
WOv^T'afid apprehending the_purp throb pf life in its ideality.*’ 


Most literary critics of the past thirty-five years, for example Lascelles 
Abercrombie, have been influenced by Croce’s theory and practice. 
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POETRY (selectionsY 
•937 
III, 11 

Beauty, the sole category of aesthetic judgment 

Great and varied must be the labor, tthought, and effort of 
the man who undertakes to “give names to things,”* to the 
thingps of poetry and literature, yet in the course of tins treatise 
we have already used those names many times in speaking of 
their chief exponents. The ju dgment of poetry has g ninglA in- 
divisible category, that of beaut^ According to this category 
it applies the words oeautiful and ugly to works re-evoked* by 
the imagination, and classifies them as fully or poetically beau- 
tiful, or as beautiful in a literary way,^ and divides these last, 
according to the varied sentimental, intellectual, or volitional 
content which they clothe with beautiful form, into works of 
emotion, prose or instruction, oratory, pleasing literature, and 
art for art’s sake. These delicate discriminations cannot be 
mechanical or easy; they require the theoretical distinctions of 
philosophy as necessary instruments, and imply the obligation 
to use these distinctions properly, that is, not to abuse them.® 
The abuse tuid foolish use of these instruments by the unwise 
and inexpert cause complaint about them, and they are indeed 
dangerous; we forget the saying of Jacobi on a similar occasion, 
namely that what cannot be abused is of no use. 

iTranalated for this volume by Allan H Gilbert, from the second edition of La 
poena (Ban, 1937), with the permission of The Macmillan Company, which plans 
to issue a complete translabon 

*Cicero, Tuaulan Disputations, i, 25 Cf Milton’s Adam, on the naming of the 
animals; 

‘ I named them as they passed, and understood 
Their nature, with such knowledge God endued 
My sudden apprehension 

Paradise Lost, vm, 358-354. 

■On re-evocation see the introduction to this selection, above. 

*ln earher chapters (I, vi-vu) Croce deals with hterature as distinguished firom 
poetry Beside poetry, literature appears like a friend of smaller stature who has 
no desire to grow to the height of her compamon Literature comes only in a 
time of culture, she speaks well and beautifully, but without the intuition and 
ecstasy of poetry. 

'In a postscript Croce speaks of disciples who mechanize (ne methods of their 
master, imd of the dislike of the expositor of truth for seeing his name reduced to 
an abstraction ending in -tm. This is a protest against Croceanism and the httitude 
of the Croceans. 
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The category of beauty, then, is one and indivisible, its single 
manifestations are infinite and can be grouped into classes; these 
classes^ however, like all such groups, are merely empirical and 
have nothing in common with speculative divisions made by the 
rational powers. At one time aestheticians spoke of various 
manifestatidtis of the beautiful, such as the sublime, the tragic, 
the comic, the humoisius,* the gracious, and so on, yet when one 
examines these forms which have been presented as speculative 
divisions of the beautiful, one finds that they are nothing but 
abstractions formed from single groups of beautiful works and 
referable to their matter, to their matter and not to their form, 
for beauty is in form alone. For example, the coneeption of the 
humorous has been refined and given the subtlety of a specula- 
tive idea, purified from its special matter; it then appears to 
some theorists as a kind of synthesis of the tragic, the sublime, 
the comic, the pleasing, and every other aspect of art. But when 
this IS done we get a synonym of beauty which embraces all the 
other manifestations of the spint and is therefore a resolution of 
the contrasts into the fullness of humanity. 

The same conclusion is reached through the examination of 
another system of groups, also at first formed empirically by 
abstracting certain contents and forms from single groups, 
namely from the three supreme and fundamental genera, the 
lyric, epic, and dramatic, which have been elevated to the posi- 
tion of eternal categories of poetry. According to this theory, 
the poet either sings his personal sentiments or narrates the deeds 
of other men, or so handles his matter that the actions of others 
are presented on the stage without any intervention by the 
narrator; he is expected to enter one of these three roads and 
continue along it without deviating into either of the others. 
But when the three roads are more closely considered they do 
not appear absolutely three; some would cast doubts on the 
second, that of narrative, and unify it with the first or abolish it, 
because mere narration is not poetic or dramatic presentation. 

*“The humorous will be laughter amid tears, bitter laughter, the sudden spring 
from the comic to the tragic and from the tragic to the comic, the romantic comic, 
the opposite of the sublime, war declared against every attempt at insmcenty, 
compassion ashamed to weep, a laugh, not at the fact, but at the ideal itself, and 
what you ^1 beyde, according as it is wished to get a view of the physiognomy 
of this or mat poet, or this or that poem, which m its umqueness, is its own 
defiifitioii, and diough momentary and arcumicnbed, is sdone adequate” (Crooe^ 
Aesthelu, tr. by Douglas Ainshe, pp. go-91). 
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Others make the first and second into two byways which lead to 
the third, the main highway, which is the drama, a type that 
from the Greeks to the romantics has often been idolized as the 
single form that fulfills the ideal of poetry.^ But the truth is that 
the lyric poet dramatizes his feelmg and the dramatic poet 
lyricizes his action; if the lyne poet does not do this he will be 
emotional but not lyrical, and if the dramatic writer does not do 
this he will be a writer for the theater but not a poet * When the 
trinity is reduced from the three necessary forms to the duality 
of lyric and drama, and this duality is reduced to distinction and 
opposition, what is found at bottom except the relation of 
matter with poetic expression, of sentiment with intuition? 

The same is true of the famous division of poetry into classical 
and romantic.® These adjectives have some empirical and 
lexicographical value when the first designates the ancient 
poetry of Greece and Rome, and the second applies to modern 
and Christian poetry, but unhappily they have been and still 
are used to make a speculative distinction between two diverse 
categories of poetry The immediate originator of the latter 
meaning was Goethe, who ever afterwards regretted that he had 
set up this dichotomy, which was taken over by Schiller and 
exaggerated by the romantics This scission of the indivisible 
concept of poetry and beauty was mtolerable because it caused 
the romantics to reject the poetry of classicism as cold, or un- 
poetical, and the classicists to reject romantic poetry as unformed 
and therefore also inartistic and unpoetical The sole division 
that should be considered in this case is not a division but an 
antinomy, namely the contrast between the beautiful and the 
ugly. When romanticism and classicism are thoroughly studied 
and their full meaning developed, it appears that their relation 

iSee Anstode’s discussion in The Foetus, chap xxvi Certain German aestheti- 
aans have attempted to give a metaphysical explanation of the superiorfcy of the 
drama, making it unite the objectivity of the epic and the subjectivity of the lyric 
Croce thinks such ideas troublesome dreams produced by the incubus of the belief 
in the literary types as fundamental criUcal classes (Ps ) 

*In a postscript on *‘the impossibihty of distinguishing lyric, epic, and dramatic,** 
Croce i^crs to Goethe {Ueber epische und dramattsche Duktung, 1797, in Werke, 
XXVII, 139-141), who said that the epic writer presented the acuon as past, the 
dramatic as present This m Croce*s opimon is merely an empirical distmcbon 
at times helpful to the composer 

^he category of the sentimental and romantic has always served to admit among 
the poets those of small poetical power, and owes its origin to Schiller*s attempt to 
defend his own work Croce quotes from Goethe “The classical is the sane, the 
romantic the sick** (Comiersaiiim with Eekermam, April 3, 1829, p 149, above) (Ih ) 
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to each other is the same as that of dramaticism and lyricism, 
intuition and sentiment, form and matter; namely, truth can be 
found tinly in their synthesis. The truth does not reside in one 
of two mutually exclusive abstractions; one of them must be 
resolved into the other and thus subordinated and preserved. 
Hence to classicism and romanticism there is opposed classic 
quality, a phrase whach has the defect, which is in the end a 
merit, of signifying nothing, and which implies no judgment, 
either abstract or based on matter, because it suggests only 
excellent expression, perfect expression, beauty.*® 

It would be possible to contmue with other divisions less 
famous or varying litde from the preceding, such as that of 
primitive and sophisticated art and poetry,** with the preference 
given now to the first, now to the second, but by these divisions 
art, which is a unit composed at once of primitiveness and 
culture, IS broken into fragments.** The danger in cutting in two 
the concept of beauty, which was the true spiritual heresy of 
Germany (I refer to that in the field of aesthetics and not to the 
other in the field of religion, which aided the progress of the 
European mind) is not that men will vainly knock together two 
empty ideas, such as abstract classicism and abstract romanti- 
cism,** or abstract primitivism and abstract sophistication, vnth 
resulting quarrels over words and with loss of time; the danger 
is that these pseudoaesthetic conceptions will be turned into 
practical attitudes, so that such working distinctions come to be 
thought of as forms of poetry, and poetry becomes to those con- 

i°By etymolo^ the word classical means 0/ the highest class There is also the sense 
that refers to the Greco-Roman world, which when apphed by the writers of 
history loses clanty and moves over mto vague imaginings The word Greek is 
used as a symbol of the beautiful In contrast with classical as excellent, romantic m 
the theory of poetry can have only a negative sense of inferiority, such as results 
from sentimentalism (Pss ) 

"The^ IS an erroneous belief that with the variations of ages and peoples there 
may be change m the idea of what poetry is, and that therefore it must be judged 
according to these various ideas “What changes is the meamng of the vmrd 
poetry, but poetry itself does not change nor docs its conception, which always 
remains as the perpetual premise, expressed or impUed, of every aesthetic judg- 
ment ” Poetry should not be judged according to the narrow ideas of our own time, 
nor according to the narrow ideas of the time of its compoation, but the cntic 
should “rise to the critical ideal” (Ps ) 

’’Most ages appear primitive to their successors, and “what is most nearly 
perfected iq the present age will in its turn become primitive” (Ps ) 

‘*Such divisions of poetry as realism and idealism come to much the same thmg 
as classicism and romanticism To all such divisions is opposed the “image at once 
substantial and airy of complete and true poetry” (Ps.), 
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cerned as practical as their philosophies, hedonistic, utilitarian, 
and materialistic. Striking in this respect is the rise in Germany 
today of a new ideal form added to the other two, nanLely the 
baroque.** This ideal form is derived from an aesthetically 
negative conception and yet has been used to mark off a particu- 
lar attitude of poetry and literature; we may expect that before 
long, by another step forward, the critics «will decide on another 
form which will be absolutely that of poetic and literary ugliness, 
asserting that this too is a particular spiritual attitude; the forma- 
tion and acceptance of false appearances through vanity or 
greed really brings about such an attitude, but it is essentially a 
negation of poetry. 

Such a practical notion of poetry was prepared to submit to 
political and social divisions. On the one side, these pseudo- 
aesthetic forms tend to be maintamed as genuinely ideal and to 
be affirmed as necessary to the human race, so that we hear of a 
romanticism not merely modern but also Greek or Roman, of a 
baroque not merely of sixteenth-century Europe but of Hellenis- 
tic or late Roman culture, of a classicism not merely of the 
golden age of Greece or Rome, but French and German, and 
so on. On the other hand, they tend to be fixed as individual 
and peculiar to individual peoples and races Poetry of the 
classical type has been identified with the poetic mode of the 
Roman and Neo-Latin peoples, the romantic, in spite of the 
etymology of the name, which seems to say the opposite, has 
been identified with that of the Germanic peoples, but now it 
appears that its place has been taken by the baroque, which 
seems to some northern theorists a grander and more vigorous 
and virile type to assign to the Germans, even m the earliest 
times. But now such ideal modes have been discarded, and 
peoples, faces, and social classes have been provided with their 
own peculiar forms of poetry; each of these forms is completely 
separated from every other, they are unknown to one another, 
and strive against one another in the same way as do the same 
peoples, races, and classes in the sphere of practical life. Thus 
we now have, among the others, a Germanic poetry, composed 
by pure Germans and to be perceived and judged only by them; 
there is also a proletarian poetry, especially in^ Russia, which 

* '* f 

Croce’s Stma deW etd baroeea in Italia He lUustrates the arbitra^ and 
confusing use of the word baroque by examples of German references to Raphad 
and Plautus as baroque (Ps ) 
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only the proletariat are in a position to produce and under- 
stand and about which the middle classes ought not to open 
their mouths, even m admiration. Not only is beauty no longer 
one and indivisible^ but its divisions are no longer those of 
dramatic and lyric, ingenuous and sennmental, classical and 
romandc, wBich though arbitrary were in mtention universally 
human. Its divisionstare now the peoples themselves and the 
social classes, with whose doings the work of poetry is identified; 
hence the category of judgment is by turns Germany, France, 
England, Russia, Italy, or bourgeoisie, democracy, sickle and 
hammer, hooked cross, and so forth 

Such divisions not merely, like the older ones, break up the 
aesthetic unity of the human race, but they destroy humanity 
itself by confining it to regions that are foreign to one another 
and irreconcilably and perpetually hostile. We must therefore 
be the more active in affirming against them the indivisibility of 
beauty as the only category of aesthetic judgment. 

Ill, lu 

The characterization of poetry and the completion 
of the interpretative-critical process 

If the taste for poetry attracts the beautiful and repels the 
ugly, the aesthetic judgment indicates the qualities of both. It 
has often been a cause for wonder that aesthetics is so poor in 
distinctive terms for the varieties of beauty and so rich in terms 
for the ugly. This condition is attributed to natural malice, 
which has a hundred eyes open for evil and looks on the good 
with but one, and that almost closed, yet it is but a natural con- 
sequence of what has just been set forth: namely, that there are 
no distinctions or divisions of the beautiful in the strict sense of 
the word. The terminology of the beautiful should be called 
not poor but monotonous, because it is one continual series of 
synonyms, in which the smgle concept of beautiful expression is 
repeated in such words as harmony, truth, simplicity, unity in 
vtiriety, naturalness, sincerity, imaginative vigor, lyric intensity, 
delicacy, serenity, sublimity, and the like. On the other hand, 
since the ugly |trises from the destruction of aesthetic coherence 
for a praotical'end or convenience, its concept is specified in all 
the ways in which, in various extensions and according to various 
circumstances, that incoherence is manifested. These ways are 
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numerous and give rise to a terminology that continually en- 
riches itself with new words' incorrect, redundant, negligent, 
awkward, miserable, swelling, declamatory, charlatar>esque, 
affected, buflFoomsh, baroque, sentimental, sensual, frivolous, 
obscene, rude, crude, violent, abortive, vulgar, plebeian, l 2 m- 
guid, pedestrian, conventional, mechanical, banal, hard, heavy, 
precious, distorted, overdone, and so on infinitely. 

But in distinguishing among attractions and repugnances of 
taste, the aesthetic judgment remains bound to taste and in- 
separable from it This is in accord with the nature of all true 
and concrete judging, for it is the identification of intuition and 
category, of intuitive subject and conceptual predicate, good 
judgment is never occupied with a mere abstract relation of 
concepts except in appearance or rather when superficially 
considered.'* The didactic form in which the critic sets forth 
his judgment shows this clearly, because, like the critic of the 
graphic arts, who always presupposes the sight of the original 
picture or statue or piece of architecture, and aids the exposition 
of his judgments with drawings or photographs of the originals, 
the critic of poetry uses paraphrases or quotations from the 
pieces of poetry he examines His discourse is empty for the 
reader who does not enter into relation with the original, and 
becomes empty for the critic himself when he loses the origined 
from sight and wanders about in generalities or bewilders 
himself in subtleties. 

All the same, the work of the critic does not consist wholly in 
distinguishing the various kinds of beauty and ugliness as soon 
as they are recognized, but is properly considered unsatisfactory 
when it is limited to pointing out and naming the parts that eire 
beautiful and those that are not. He who does only this is called 
a man of taste rather than a critic; his criticism goes but half 
way, and the other half must be added if judgment i^, to be 
perfect and complete. The missing half is not what has been 
demanded of the critic by some theories, namely that in addi- 
tion to an aesthetic judgment the critic, as '‘arttjex additus 
arttfici,” should produce an aesthetic revision or re-rendering 
of the work formed by the poet, the reason is this* such a revision 

““Just as |he theory of poetry cannot take the place of gem^is, so the theory of 
criticism is unable to take the place of taste, and taste is the genius tif the cntic. 
It IS said that the poet is born, the critic is born too, the cnttc has inborn abilities 
given him by nature” (Ps from Croce's Sag$io sopra tin dramma dt G. GatUnelh), 
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or rendering may be an aesthetic orgy, wholly to be deprecated, 
and improperly celebrated over the work of art; or it may be an 
indiscrete song on the part of the critic, often forced 2ind out of 
tune, which accompanies or mixes with that of the poet himself; 
or it may be a translation, in the sense and within the limits 
that have been determined.** But the translation, if analytic and 
prosaic, pertains to the philological preparation for reading and 
not to the criticism of poetry. If it is synthetic and artistic, it 
does not pertain to criticism at all because it is a variation from 
the poetic work. The critic, however, is attached to the individual 
reality of the poem and cannot detach himself from it without 
ceasing to be a critic. Though allowing that it does not consist 
in furnishing an intuitive substitute for a poem, some require 
that It furnish a logical equivalent. If such a logical equivalent 
could exist, poetry would not have come into the world, or would 
quickly have been dismissed as superfluous, for it would be 
possible to obtain its equivalent and to receive logic in addition, 
as though one got a sum of money not in paper but in minted 
gold This IS a rather playful confutation but is at bottom a 
serious response namely that a logical equivalent of the in- 
tuitive is contrary to the natural logic of the judgment, be- 
cause It will annul one of the terms of the relation which is its 
very life 

The cntic does not offer as his completed judgment either 
intuitive remakings or logical equivalents of poetry, but does 
something very different he gives a characterization of it.*’ 
For the reasons given above, this determination of character 
has nothing to do with the form of poetry, for that is something 
single, indivisible, tmd identical in all the poets, because it is 
the form of beauty. Whenever anybody says that poetry pleases 
through this or that particular characteristic, he either falls into 
the iijgenuous illusion of attributing what is wholly concrete 
and living to a particularity that is abstract and dead, or he 
repeats tautologically, though in varying verbal forms, that 

"In Pt n, chap v, Croce explains that translations may be simple instruments ' 
for the understanding of originsds, as arc hteral versions in prose that may be made 
of ancient poems or even of those in our ovm language When their lunitations are 
recognized, these may be useful means to an ultimate appreciation of a poem 
There are also translations of a second sort, the poeucal, which set out from an 
original but become something quite different from it 

TThe titles giifcn to their works by poets arc often first attempts*to furnish the 
reirder some indication of the content Thu u an indication that the attempt to 
give the quahties of a work results from a need of the human mind (Ps ). 
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beauty b bcauty.“ Still less can criticism consbt in hybrid 
rhetorical and lexical labor halfway between aesthetic and 
grammatical study, such as some positivist philologues caisry on; 
their product, like all hybrids, is sterile. To break the forms of 
poetry into words and metaphors, comparisons, figures, syn- 
tactic connections, rhythmic schemes, and so forth, is not to 
grasp the character of poetry, which c^n be revivified and 
contemplated only in its total and unique mtuition; on the 
contrary, it ends in getting together a pitiable heap of lifeless 
bits, to be thrown away at last as stuff that is of no use.“ 

Characterization is properly based on the content of poetry, 
the sentiment that the poem has expressed and in expression has 
amplified by transference to the poetic atmosphere. The critic 
must abstract himself from such idealization to consider the 
poetic sentiment in its various forms and as it is characteristic, 
for the characteristic, according to the saying of Goethe already 
quoted,“ is the point of departure of the beautiful All that has 
not become the content of poetry, but remains outside it though 
united materially to the work or pertaining to the person of the 
poet, is of no value to the investigator who sets out to grasp and 
define the generating motive which shapes and animates all 
parts of the poem. 

But the object of this last investigation is human reality in its 
completeness, m all its infinite subdivisions, all of which from time 
to time rise so high as to become generating motives of poetic 
expressions He nce the critic must possess knowledge of t he 
human heart, and we esteem critics who are expert not merely 
m beauty of form but also in “human vices and virtue.”*^ Hence 
also, on the other side, the impatience we feel towtird those who 

“In a postscript on the nonexistence of particular characteristics of beauty, 
Croce quotes irom his JV«ow saggt di tsUlKa {2d cd , p 284) “It is possible to say, 
‘I am in love with this lady because she is good, because she has blach eyes, Irecause 
she has httle hands, etc ’ But how many other ladies have little hands, and black 
eyes, imd are good, etc , and yet we do not for those reasons fall m love with them. 
One loves because one loves, say the theorists of the subject, the enhes ought to 
say that a work is beautiful because it is beauUful ” 

“There is no value in merely statisucal studies m hterature, such as one on the 
modes of death m Gnllparzcr and other dramatists (Ps ) This does not mean that 
Croce rejects grammatical and lexical studies that, like the translahon mentioned 
on the preceding page, form part of the necessary philological preparation far 
understandmg a work of art. The studies mentioned in the t^t pretend to be 
criticism and ire not ^ 

"Der Sammler md die Semmgen, Letter 5 (Ooce’s note to the reference on p. 81 of 
La poena). "Dante, /nfmw, xx, 99. 
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discoiirse on poetry without having loved and dreamed and 
experienced the tempest of the different passions and endured 
their sj-ife, or without havmg encountered them by proxy and 
grown in experience through understanding 2uid sympathy, I 
mean impatience toward the normaliens, as poets and artists say 
in France, ob toward the professors, as we say in Italy. Ea&^Mse 
reasons some think, with correct iiUentio n but un suitable idea, 
that the true critic of poetry shouId^Belomething of a moralis t. 
The critic siiould bt iiui a moralist bur a philosopher^ who has 
meditated on the human spirit in its distinctions and oppositions 
and in its dialectic. He is not a philosopher in the sense that he 
employs his thoughts in judgments of philosophy, science, poli- 
tics, morals, and everything else, but rather as he orders the 
immense material of his formed judgments in classes or types of 
the various perceptions and activities of the mind and thus 
changes himself into a psychologist. To characterize a poetical 
work means to determine its content or fundamental moving 
force, and to assign what has been determmed to the psycholog- 
ical class or type best suited to include it. In this procedure the 
critic exercises his acuteness and shows his skill and delicacy; in 
this labor he is satisfied only when, after reading and rereading 
and considering, he finally succeeds in seizing the fundamental 
trait and in defining it in a formula which announces the success- 
ful inclusion of the feeling of the single work of poetry in the 
most suitable class he knows or has thought out for the occasion. 

But the most satisfactory class is always nothing but a class 
or a general concept, tind a poetical work, on the contrary, is not 
general but individual-universal, finite-infinite; hence the 
formula, however close it comes to the work of poetry in ques- 
tion, never coincides with it, but there is always an abyss between 
the two. Compared to the poetic work, the formyla for its 
characterization always appears more or less rigid and harsh. 
For this reason, after momentary satisfaction, we are always 
discontented with the most elaborate critical formulas, even 
with our own, which have been produced with such great 
tension of mind, so much labor of brain, such scrupulous deli- 
cacy.** From this comes tin impulse to turn one’s back on criti- 

"Croce hinuelfjhas always been consuous of the lumts of cntacism m his wntiiigs 
on Ariostoy DantS, imd others, he has not bcheved that he was furaishing by bis 
aestlietic formulas an equivalent of poetry, or that he could exhaust the concrete 
and hvmg poet, nor has he forgotten that even the authentic image of the poet 
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cism and immerse oneself completely in individual and living 
poetry. So Goethe said that it was not at all possible to discourse 
on Shakespeare, because every discourse was insuflicieijf, that 
he had convinced himself by trying it in his Master but had not 
come out very well;®* and similarly Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
speaking of the works, as it happened, of Goethe and describing 
some of their characteristics, interrupteij himself to say that 
he wished merely to touch on such things, because to speak or 
write about a poet is nothmg other than to go wandering 
around in the ineffable (“als ein Herumgehen um das Unaus- 
sprechliche”).** Nevertheless the critic who understands his 
function and the theory of his function realizes the conditions 
and knows that the formula does not coincide with the poetry, 
that it is not possible to express in general terms what has already 
been expressed by itself in intuitive terms, and that what is m 
itself effable becomes in the new conditions ineffable And all 
the same he labors tirelessly because he knows he is doing neces- 
sary work; and he strives to think out classes always nearer the 
original poetry, though always divided from it by an interval 
that can be crossed only by a leap If he becomes angry at any- 
thing, it is when he sees that instead of taking up the work 
where he laid it down and striving to carry it further, other 
critics are using classes not of the right sort or too general, though 
he himself has already excluded them and replaced them with 
a more correct class If anything annoys and torments him, 

presented by the critic must be inadequate and prosaic, if not always brought 
back by the reader to the ample spaces of the poetry itself (Ps ) ^ 

“Critical monographs always contain either briefly or at length the history of 
preceding characterizations, to which the new and more precise dehimtation or 
clarification is attached Nor can anythmg else be done, still the incompetent have 
marveled that the monographs of the author on Dante, Ariosto, Shakespeare, 
Corneille (to mention his chief works of the sort) are taken up in great part with 
a reconstruction of the history of the criticism of Dante, Ariosto, Shakespeare, and 
Corneille Those who without this presume to indulge in criticism and fay that 
they study directly the work of poetry, without caring how much has been chat- 
ter^ about It, utter a half truth, m other words an error, certainly the direct and 
, unprejudiced intuition of the work of art is mdispensablc and essential, but the 
labor of characterization is always prejudged, that is, it rises from other preceding 
judgments and opposes itself to them, in order to come into bemg it asks from them 
criticism, or the history of earlier pronouncements, because the successive steps, 
as it were, in the process of scientific study are not prejudices and obstacles to 
progress In short, those who think to frce themselves from prejudices by leaping 
over them still remain their slaves’* (Ps ) ^ . 

^Hksprache iut Eckermann, 25 December, 1825 (Croce’s note). * 

S 4 \v V Humboldt, in his essay on the Italtentscfu Retse of C^ethe, in Atagew*^kU 
Schrtften^ ed Schubert (Leipzig, 1910), p 74 (Croce’s note). 
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it is to find his formulas in the mouths of men who have made 
them rigid and dogmatized them instead of receiving them with 
the wi^e and valuable skepticism that the affair demands. If he 
discusses with anybody (and surely he is zilways discussing with 
both individuals and groups), he discusses with another critic 
or with othea: critics, but not with poetry, because he knows that 
criticism, when in characterization it has reached its highest point, 
is by nature criticism of criticism. In the critical effort the ele- 
ment that must be changed for the sake of accuracy is not 
poetry, which is definitive, but the form of the characterizations, 
which is always indefinite; it must be indefinite because the 
motion of the human spirit is always proposing new difficulties 
and giving rise to new problems The critic has formed an 
instrument that is better than those that formerly existed and he 
wishes to make it still more perfect and to have others go on 
improving it, becaase he knows its value and use 

He understands its value when he reflects that in the final 
product — the formula — is gathered up all the long process that he 
passed through m obtaining his grasp of poetry, from the philo- 
logical preparation to the intuitive re-evocation, and from this 
to the judgment it has prepared for Therefore, though the 
critic’s formula is not the living process, it is the most efficacious 
means for repetition of that process without repetition of the 
labor already undergone; it profits by what is past and econo- 
mizes forces for new activity The critic who has studied a work 
of poetic expression and by mterpreting similar works has 
trained the special capacity with which nature has endowed 
him, thus obtaining special cultivation and undergoing special 
discipline, can confidently interpret and judge the work and 
indicate to his hearers the point of view from which it must be 
regarded. In other words, he communicates to them Jhe charac- 
terization contained m the formula he has worked out. In 
addition, he dispels the inertness and uncertainty as to where 
to begin, that beset men on confronting expression new to 
them; he also frees them from long wandering with other and * 
inferior formulas among classes that are distant and diverse 
or too general when compared with the one best suited to the 
poetry Without doubt the critic confers a great benefit by this 
activity^ of hj^, even though he is unable to confer the other of 
m|king men perceive and enjoy poetry, because tlTat is some- 
thing we can accomplish only for ourselves alone. If m spite of 
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the aids the critic furnishes, we persist in inertness, the fault is 
our own. It is the benefit to which Samte-Beuve refers when 
in his famous saymg, perhaps more profound than he Jjimself 
thought, he said that criticism is the art of teaching to read. 
That is what we owe to the great critics they have taught us 
to read the poets. In what a confused and bewildering world 
we should find ourselves if we were thrown all at once into the 
midst of the songs of the poets, the words chanted in poetic 
manner by the non-poets, and the false songs of the bad poets ! 
How grateful we should be that criticism has arranged for us 
the world of the mind, divided the poetic voices from the non- 
poetic, and both of them from the falsely poetic, distinguished 
the greater voices and those worth hearing from the lesser ones, 
and settled for us the significance of each! Critical effort has 
made the poetical world as fanuliar to us as our homes, the 
dwellings of our hearts and our phantasies This is what the 
critics have done with their labors through the ages, and of their 
efforts we enjoy the fruits, often, as is normal, ignorant of it 
and ungrateful toward those who have done it for us. 

Ill, IV 

The aesthetic judgment as the history of poetry 

Let us now take up and examine the aesthetic judgment of 
poetry to ascertain its relation to the historical statement or 
affirmation from which, as from a parent cell, springs every 
more complex history that can be thought of and written. Such 
examination and comparison make plain to us that the aesthetic 
judgment is nothing else than a perfect historical statement. 
It says, in fact, that at a defimte moment there appeared and 
took its place in the sequence of events an a, which is a work of 
poetry that may be characterized in one way or another. The 
construction of any other history is not different, though ^he a, 
instead of being a work of poetry, may be a philosophical state- 
ment, an insbtution, a military action, a religious belief, and so 
on. We can do nothing else than conclude with certainty that 
with the aesthetic judgment of a poetical work its history is also 
given to us, or, to speak more exactly, that the aesthetic judg- 
ment is that history.*^ 1 

« • • 

**On the reform of the history of poetry, see La rtfamta dtUa stona artishca e lettagna, 
in Croce’s Nmm saggi di esMua, ad ed , pp 157-197. 
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Over the simple clarity of this truth is the shadow of the con- 
ception of reality as divided into facts and values. According to 
this ndtion there can be history without values and values with- 
out history, therefore it is first needful to settle the reality of a 
fact and th^ to determine whether it has value or not, to see 
whether its being corresponds with its ought-to-be. This is a 
metaphysical concept that sublimates m philosophical termi- 
nology the superficial and popular mode of representing dualis- 
tically the relation of fact to value; and since it is superficial 
and popular, one should be astonished on encountering it, even 
outside the severely reasoned systematizations (such as that of 
Herbart),-“ in positivism and psychologism, and in seeing it 
commonly accepted in the schools. In the schools, or in many 
of them, flourishes also the distinction between, on the one 
hand, “development” or the historical unfolding of poetry — 
which is a matter of science — and, on the other hand, judg- 
ment, which IS a subjective and personal reaction with which 
science should not concern itself but which it can permit as a 
pardonable expression of sentiment, a pleasure of the fancy, or a 
desperate and vam attempt at a conclusion after careful and 
solid researches into the nature of historical evolution. But feict 
and value in the work of poetry are the atme, as they are in 
every human work Hence there is still value in thought to 
which no value is as.signed, if it is thought and not a pretense of 
thought The same is true of action, if it is genuine action and 
not mere desire for action. Consequently the judgment of 
value IS the judgment of the fact itself, and since a fact cannot be 
thought of except as a process of being acted, and therefore as 
hbtory, it is the judgment of history. In estimating poetry, 
throughout the re-evocation*^ which is included in it and the 
included process of interpretation, all the genesis of ftie work is 
made* present and thought out. 

It may seem that the identification of the judgment of poetry 
with Its history gets rid of history, resolving it into a multiplicity , 
of single narratives, placed one beside the other, and so destroy- 
ing the order of succession that is indispensable to historical 
thought. However, the judgment of poetry does not deny this 

’'For Croce’s ^ensure of Herbart, see his Aesthetic, Pt n, chap x: ‘‘Herbart 
restates tht meclfenical view, restores the duahty [of theory of beaisty and theory 
of ^t], and presents a capricious, narrow, barren mysneum, devend of all breath 
of su'tistic feeling ” 

"See the introduction to this selection, above. 
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order; it does not even preclude it, but on the contrary con- 
tinually presupposes and reaffirms it. Who would be able 
seriously to comprehend the Divine Comedy and arrtmge if m his 
thought if he should put it at the same time as the Iliad or earlier, 
the Orlando Furioso if he made it contemporary with or earlier 
than the Chanson de Roland^ Every work is well interpreted or 
well re-evoked only in its historic^ position, where all the pre- 
ceding works, together with all the preceding history of which 
it is a part, converge. 

Of course this reply, crushing as it is, is not wholly satisfactory 
to those tenacious of the obsolete conceptions, because at the 
bottom of their minds there is an idea of a history of poetry which 
not merely considers the single works in their succession, but 
establishes among them a direct connection, making one of 
them generate the next; in comparison with this the succession 
which is here admitted appears a discontinuous and extrinsic 
series.® Now if the works of poetry are generated one from 
another, they are ultimately seen to form a smgle process; 
hence they make up a single work of poetry, which in practice 
never exists, because it is always m process of elaboration and 
never evocable and comprehensible as a whole; yet any work is 
an object of enj'oymmt and intelligence only when considered as 
an individual whole. Individual women may be loved and 
embraced; but how is it possible to love and embrace the single 
woman who is perpetually being formed, womanhood infinitely 
in process of becoming^ This serves to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of that pretended history The origin of the error about it 
becomes clear when one considers that the connection between 
the single works, though it cannot be denied, yet resides in the 
whole of history and not in the direct connection with one 
another of facts of a certain sort, as though they could come 
into being and grow without any relation to others of different 
quality. Poetry does not generate poetry, as philosophy does 
not generate philosophy and action does not generate action, 
unless each of these passes through all the other forms. A new 
action has as its necessary condition new imaginings and new 
conceptions; imagination demands new philosophy, new facts, 

“Tolstoi said* “One genius is not denved from another, gqriiuses are always 
independent”t(Ps ) • , 

One of the best instances in England of such a poetic family as those of w^ch 
Croce speaks m a postscript is furmshed by the “sons of Ben ” Yet Hemck, though 
in some respects similar to Ben Jonson, is essentially mdependent 
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and new actions r new poetry requires new thoughts and new 
actions, and above all new perception. The history of poetry 
which'iis developed within the confines of the subject is, in the 
last analysis, an imaginary thing devised by the philologists; 
they abstract similarities and kinships between poetical works, 
dispose theiA in a chain, and imagine that into the chain con- 
structed by them thejj have breathed a generative force that has 
transformed them into a Bibhcal order of generations 

The objection is also made that in conceiving the history of 
poetry as the mere judgment of single works an essential con- 
ception of history is lost, namely that of progress, because every 
work of poetry would be looked on as perfect in itself, and as 
having its individual progress merely in the travail of its own 
coming into being. But the same is true of every other human 
work, because a truth that is thought out, a good act that is 
completed, has in itself its own progress and its own perfection. 
General historical progress is not progress of the categories and 
spiritual forms, they are the causes of general progress and would 
not be such if they did not have constancy and did not con- 
tmually generate definite and concrete beauties, truths, moral 
actions General progress is the motion of the spirit in the 
dialectic of all its forms And this progress, this spiritual enrich- 
ment, this spiritual increase, escapes no one who understands 
poetry as it passes from Homer to Dante, from Dante to Shake- 
speare, from Shakespeare to Goethe, since he sees clearly that 
Shakespeare would not have understood Goethe, nor Dtmte 
Shakespeare, nor Homer Dante, though Dante included Homer 
in himself when he saluted him as sovereign poet, and Goethe 
mcluded Shakespeare, whose work he had before him as “the 
enormous volume of destiny.” ^ In short the poetic work of 
each of these is beautiful and perfect in itself and is not, in so far 
as It s poetry, made perfect by the poetry of its successor ** 

This reaffirmed perfection of each work in itself seems to shake 
also another principle of historical constructions, to wit, the 
relation of importance that exists between works, their hierarchy; 
but surely if this can be established only by submitting poems 

^Lehrjahre des Masters, Bk iii, chap xi (Croce’s note) 

"In denying that there is progress in poetry, Croce makes clear that he is not 
concerned, with fhe ever increasing number of works of art but with the specific 
action of the spirit on individual poems, the beautiful and the ugty are opposed 
noilr just as they have been m the past and will be in the future. The work of art 
begins and ends in itself (Ps ) 
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to a criterion that is extraneous and repugnant (philosophical, 
morid, utilitarian, or whatever else it is), it should be resolutely 
renounced Without recourse to judgment by an extnineous 
criterion, the importance of each work is determmed in a spon- 
taneous manner, and the hierarchy establishes itself spontane- 
ously, by the very character of each work, which 'takes in the 
mind of its readers a certain place and nc^ other. And because, 
ip the strict sense, each man establishes among these works the 
hierarchy that best suits him, works of poetry generally detach 
themselves from works of literature, because of the growing 
consciousness that literature is one thing and poetry another. 
In the sphere of poetry itself a line, though an uncertain one, 
divides elementary or popular poetry from the complex poetry 
that is assigned to art.’* There is a similar line dividing the 
poetry of art which shows some pride of virtuosity from that 
in which the mutual penetration of content and form is perfect, 
and the most exquisite elaboration is united with the greatest 
simplicity In various classes are arranged the works that are 
variations of the same fundamental motive and those that are 
creations of new fundamental motives, and the less and the 
greater are arranged according to their growing complexity. 
Every people raises one or more poets above the others; Italy, 
closmg that period of its literature that ran from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century, decided on four, “the four poets,” ” 
and with further selection Europe has fixed on four or five that 
it considers the greatest of those born among all its peoples. 
No reason can be seen why the beauty of things that arc beautiful 
should be denied or diminished, or their namre distorted by 
measuring them with an extraneous criterion, in order to obtam 
this hierarchical order that forms itself and varies of itself, 
according* to the preponderance of one or another spiritual 
interest, and for which there is no necessary and rational cri- 
terion. 

The monographic character that the history of poetry assumes 
when it identifies itself with the judgment of each work of poetry 
is to be understood in its logical essence and not to be confused 
(and this is the last objection to be brought forward and an- 
yone of Croce’s books is entitled Popular Poetry and the Poetry *ff Art ^not trans- 
lated into En^iish). 

"Dante, Petrarch, Anosto, Tasso Volumes containing thar chief works 4^ere 
issued under the title of The Four Poets. 
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^wered here) with the pedagogical literary forms used in treating 
the history of poetry; the historian has the utmost liberty to 
do what he wishes m the use of the most various tags or labels 
The following groups are all acceptable: nation and language 
(for example, Greek, Roman, Italian, or German poetry), 
century or other chronological division (medieval, sixteenth- 
century, or seventeoith-century poetry), various combinations 
of the preceding two (French medieval poetry, or French poetry 
in the sixteenth century), ideal affinity (Dante, Goethe, and 
Shakespeare, etc ), contrast (Shakespeare vs Corneille, or 
Boiardo vs. Ariosto), ruling idea (popular poetry, baroque 
poetry, etc.); and there are many others. What is of importance 
is merely that the treatment of poetry should be intrinsically or 
logically monographic,®* depending always on the individual 
work in the concrete 

After these explanations, if anybody is not satisfied with the 
history of poetry as the judgment of poetry itself, there is nothing 
to do but to allow him to apply himself to one of the various 
schemes we possess for the false history of poetry and of literature, 
with which we shall now deal briefly. 

"“Monographs on poets attain their end when they are not mere collections of 
scattered observations or aesthetic comments on single works, but when they 
succeed in givmg the characteristic quality of the motive or fundamental state of 
mmd of the poet, and in some way correct and enneh what we already possess on 
the subject” (/« poesia, pp 149-150) The good history, written according to the 
principles of criticism, would be a series of such monographs 

**In the following chapter he gives several types of the false history of poetry 
(i) poetry as the expression of soaety, (3) poetry as a national product, (3) poetry 
as illustrating some historical or metaphysical construct In general see Croce’s 
Hutmy, Its Theory and Praetue, tr by Douglas Ainslic 
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